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The most controversial nation in the world, the 
nation of gold and diamonds, of apartheid and 
Soweto, does not exist in complete isolation. 
South Africa, whether we like it or not, is 
inextricably linked to the economies of the 
Western world and its fate will affect us all. It is 
a nation divided not only between black and 
white but between white and white. To 
understand South Africa the world must know 
the Broederbond. This book is the first detailed 
and comprehensive expose of that exclusive and 
immensely powerful organization which controls 
and governs South Africa. 

Its 12,000 members— all white, influential, 
male, protestant Afrikaners —dominate the lives 
of 25 million people; people of all races, religions 
and colors; the people of South Africa. 

Since its formation in 1918 the Broederbond 
has slowly tightened its grip on a nation. 

Through sophisticated methods of infiltration, 
backed up by the total commitment of its 
members and the absolute secrecy of its 
activities, the organization has systematically 
taken control of the key areas of South African 
society—the military, media, church, education, 
police and government. P.W. Botha, the Prime 
Minister; B.J. Vorster, the State President; and 
all but two of the present cabinet are members. 
What were once internal Broederbond policies 
of racial division and Afrikaner domination are 
now the policies of the state. Today it stands 
supreme —in South Africa the word 
Broederbond means power! 

Until now the truth about South Africa has 
remained hidden from the world. 

But in January 1978 a man walked into the 
offices of the Johannesburg Sunday Times. He 
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told journalist Ivor Wilkins: “I’ve come to 
talk. . . . I’ve been reading my bible constantly, 
and thinking. Now I feel certain I want to expose 
the Broederbond.” For the first time a 
disillusioned member was prepared to risk the 
vengeance of the Bond to tell all he knew. 

Wilkins went straight to news editor Hans 
Strydom —the break on the Broederbond was 
underway. 

The defector had violated the organization’s 
strict security regulations by keeping top-secret 
documents detailing policies and covering a wide 
spectrum of political, religious and social issues 
— including apartheid. 

Armed with this evidence and with the fruits 
of extensive research and interviews, the authors, 
at great personal risk and under constant threat 
of government clampdowns on their newspaper, 
have succeeded in providing a full and gripping 
account of the most powerful secret society in the 
world. 

And now, for the first time in its sixty year 
history, the Broederbond stands exposed in the 
spotlight of international scrutiny. 


IVOR WILKINS was born in Potchefstroom, 
South Africa, in 1951. He entered the newspaper 
world as a photographer for The Daily News in 
Durban and after a period in London returned 
to that newspaper as a political reporter. In 1976 
he joined the Johannesburg Sunday Times. 

HANS STRYDOM is news editor and assistant 
to the editor of the Sunday Times. After 
graduating in sociology from the University of 
South Africa in 1958 he first studied to become a 
teacher before standing for Parliament in 1961 
when he was twenty-five. He has worked as a 
journalist on the Sunday Tribune and 
subsequently joined the Sunday Times as a 
parliamentary correspondent. 
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World attention is focused on South Africa - 
the land of gold and diamonds, of apartheid 
and Soweto. Yet the most crucial element 
of South African political reality remains 
shrouded in secrecy - it is the Broederbond. 
Here is the first detailed and 
comprehensive expose of this ruthless, 
all-powerful, top-secret organization. 





The society whose decisions make national policy 

The clandestine setting and macabre content of its initiation 
ceremony 

The systematic plotting to place its members in key 
positions in the government, the military and the police 

The vast network of Broederbond lecturers, university 
presidents, and teachers who mold successive generations 
into zealous and faithful supporters of Nationalist 
philosophy 

The Broederbond’s domination of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and its biblical justification for apartheid 

The illegal links between the government and Broederbond 
run industries 

The names, addresses and occupations of all 7,500 
members who have joined the Broederbond since 1962 

The terrifying fact that the Broederbond controls South 
Africa’s military might, atomic energy and nuclear 
potential - with its obvious and frightening implications for 
the entire world 
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“Do you realise what a powerful force 
is gathered here tonight between these four 
walls? Show me a greater power on the 
whole continent of Africa! Show me a 
greater power anywhere . . 


H J Klopper 

First chairman of the Afrikaner 
Broederbond in a celebratory 
speech on the occasion of the 
organisation’s 50th anniversary 
in 1968. 
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Preface 


In January 1977 a letter arrived at the offices of the Sunday Times in 
Johannesburg offering information about the Broederbond, the 
exclusively Afrikaans, awesomely influential South African secret 
society. No telephone number or street address was given with the 
letter, only a Johannesburg post office box number. It aroused im¬ 
mediate scepticism. 

“Probably a crank. Breaks into the Broederbond just don’t 
come this way,” was the general response. But the letter was in¬ 
vestigated as a matter of routine. 

Ivor Wilkins wrote to the box number asking the informer to 
telephone and several days later he rang the Sunday Times and ar¬ 
ranged a meeting at the offices. At that stage security precautions 
did not figure in the calculations. Nobody really believed a break 
into the organisation was in fact beginning to materialise. 

The appointed time came and went and the informer did not 
turn up. There was no way to contact him as he had refused to 
leave a telephone number, so all that remained was to wait, and 
hope he would call in again. But there was a nagging feeling that it 
was all a hoax. 

He did call again, about a week later, and another meeting was 
arranged in the Sunday Times office. He seemed completely happy 
with this arrangement, declining an offer to choose a different ren¬ 
dezvous. Again he refused to leave a telephone number. 

And again he failed to keep the appointment. 

This happened a third time as well. And then there was silence. 
No word was heard from him and gradually he was forgotten, just 
another of the thousands of false leads that find their way into 
newspaper offices the world over. A year passed. Early in January 
1978, Wilkins was phoned by a security guard at the Sunday Times 
reception desk. A man wanted to see him, could he come up to 
the newsroom? 

“The name given didn’t mean a thing,” recalls Wilkins. “But 
obviously he knew me, as he had asked for me by name. I told the 


reception desk to send him up.” Minutes later, a small insignifi¬ 
cant-looking man sat down at the desk and said: “I’m sorry, I 
know I’m a year late for our appointment, but I’ve come at last.” 
His handshake was soft, and damp; his quietly-spoken English 
was competent, although laced with a heavy Afrikaans accent. He 
was agitated and glanced around the busy newsroom constantly, 
continuously wringing his hands. 

Wilkins said he could recall no appointment with the man facing 
him. 

“I’ve come to talk about the Broederbond,” came the soft reply. 
There was a pause as the message sank in. “I’ve got documents. 
It’s genuine. I want to talk. I’m sorry I didn’t come before, but I’ve 
been so nervous and confused. 

“I just didn’t know whether I was doing the right thing. I knew 
I wanted to talk, but I didn’t know whether I could trust you, or 
quite how to start. 

“I’ve been reading my Bible constantly, and thinking. Now I 
feel certain I want to expose the Broederbond.” 

The man was clearly in an agonising state of nervousness and, 
despite his protestations that he had come to a firm decision about 
what he wanted to do, still torn by a terrible doubt. 

Wilkins recalls: “I had my doubts, but his nervousness could not 
have been contrived.” He hustled his mysterious visitor out of the 
building and arranged a meeting at his home later that afternoon. 
Then he went to tell news editor, Hans Strydom, that a break into 
the Broederbond was under way. 

Instead of the enthusiasm he expected, his announcement met 
with a heavy, doubtful silence. Strydom clearly disbelieved the 
man’s story. Worse, he feared a trap. 

Newspapers in South Africa were under the very real threat of 
Government clampdowns at the time. The Prime Minister, Mr 
John Vorster, had given the Press a year to put its house in order. 
Powerful legislation, carrying heavy penalties, had been prepared 
to deal with newspapers failing to heed the warnings. 

The Broederbond was an extremely sensitive subject in this un¬ 
predictable situation. Little was known about the organisation, 
apart from its reputation for influence in high places. It was sus¬ 
pected that it was a secret arm of the Government; that the highest 
figures in Afrikanerdom — including Vorster — were numbered 
among its ranks. Make a mistake on the Broederbond, and a news¬ 
paper would be wide open to trouble. One of the problems with a 
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story of this sort was the necessity to trust the source implicitly: 
there would be nobody with whom to check. 

After discussing the matter at some length, it was agreed that 
Strydom would accompany Wilkins to the informer’s house to 
judge for himself whether the information was genuine or not. 
The two men drove up to the modest home (for obvious reasons 
its location cannot be disclosed) and were greeted by their nervous 
host. Seated in his lounge, they were at last shown a small pile of 
documents, duplicated on foolscap. Strydom, who had seen Broe- 
derbond documents before, quickly confirmed that they were 
genuine. What was more, they were the latest documents in circu¬ 
lation. The three men sat and talked. Eventually, the informer ag¬ 
reed to let them take the documents away to be photocopied, with 
a strict admonition to return them straight away. 

He had taken his first step in defiance of the organisation to 
which he had belonged for nearly twenty years. He was commit- 
ting its most serious offence: betraying its secrets. Sixty years of 
tradition glared down on traitors. 

That weekend the Sunday Times ran the first of a six-part series 
on the organisation. It started with a report on a secret masterplan 
to ensure white survival in South Africa. In effect it was an acceler¬ 
ated version of Verwoerd’s Bantustan plan, with all the details and 
ramifications painstakingly worked out. 

It had been decided that from the first week of publication that 
strict security should be maintained on the story. Particularly 
stringent precautions must be taken when meeting the informer. 
There had been warnings from well-disposed people who knew 
enough about the organisation to predict that once it felt endang¬ 
ered, all possible steps would be taken to repair its breached def¬ 
ences. The two newspapermen were warned that they might be 
followed, their telephones tapped. The warnings were not fantasy. 
After a previous expose of the Broederbond by the Sunday Times, 
the newspaper’s offices had been raided by members of South 
Africa’s security police. Broederbond documents in the news¬ 
paper’s possession were taken away. 

The following week a rendezvous was set up outside a post of¬ 
fice in a suburban shopping centre. The informer was there and 
the three men went to a seedy local hotel and sat talking. Bare 
floorboards, bare formica-topped tables and chairs. This cheerless 
setting became a regular meeting place. 

Strydom was concerned that the organisation might quickly 


find out who was responsible for the leak, and confiscate all the 
documents. Tentatively, he suggested that all of them be handed 
over for photocopying. That way, there would at least be a second 
set available. It was agreed and, to the almost incredulous delight 
of the two journalists, the informer revealed that he had docu¬ 
ments going back 15 years locked away at home. He had violated 
another of the organisations’s strict security measures, which in¬ 
sists that documents are not to be kept for longer than two years 
before being destroyed. 

Boxes of papers were passed over to the two reporters. Teams 
of volunteers from the newspaper’s reporting and administrative 
staff manned a battery of photocopying machines to duplicate the 
invaluable collection. The newspaper office buzzed with excite¬ 
ment. On Saturday, their busiest production day, the editor, Mr 
Tertius Myburgh, could scarcely contain himself, rushing in and 
out of the rooms where the collection was being compiled, pick- 
ing up documents at random and reading them with fascination. 

That night the mammoth copying job was completed. Wilkins 
piled the originals into a car and drove out to return them. He 
found the informer in a renewed state of agitation. 

A circular had arrived that morning from the Broederbond’s 
headquarters in Auckland Park, Johanesburg, concerning the pre¬ 
vious week’s reports in the Sunday Times. All document-holders 
in the organisation were told to call a meeting of their branch 
executives, and account immediately for the papers quoted in the 
reports. The witch-hunt had begun. The following morning the 
Sunday Times was able to show how deeply it had penetrated, by 
quoting from the day-old circular itself. 

According to later disclosures, this caused deep anxiety in the 
organisation’s hierarchy. The rest of the reports in that Sunday’s 
edition of the paper must also have hurt badly the custodians of 
the organisation’s security. They learned that this was no isolated 
leak of a few documents; the newspaper possessed a comprehen¬ 
sive set of Broederbond secrets. 

That weekend, armed guards patrolled the homes of the editor 
and the two reporters. There were no incidents. The following 
week, Strydom and Wilkins moved out of town and sifted 
through more of the documents. The result was a two-page 
spread, taking Sunday Times readers into the very heart of the or¬ 
ganisation. The swearing-in ceremony, which had never before 
been described, was detailed along with the induction mechanisms 







and evidence of the close links between the organisation and Prime 
Minister Hendrik Verwoerd and the former premier, John 
Vorster. 

During that week the informer had been telephoning the Sunday 
Times offices virtually every day: a breach of the agreed arrange¬ 
ments. Wilkins made an arrangement to meet him. The meeting 
again took place in the sordid hotel lounge. He was waiting when 
Wilkins arrived, and apologised profusely for having telephoned 
the office. Clearly very shaken, he complained that he had not 
been sleeping well. It turned out that all he wanted was reassur¬ 
ance. 

He again went tortuously through his reasons for exposing the 
organisation. He said he was disillusioned with the way South 
Africa was developing. He had been deeply shocked by the So¬ 
weto riots and subsequent widespread black unrest in the country 
in mid-1976. This was the first time the depth of black dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the status quo had been brought home to him. He had 
considered breaking silence on the Broederbond at that stage, but 
had decided against it. 

Then came the death in Security Police detention during Sep¬ 
tember 1977 of Mr Steve Biko, the black consciousness leader. 
The outcry that followed had disturbed him deeply. The callous 
reaction of the Minister of Justice, Mr Kruger, who told the 
Transvaal congress of the ruling National Party that Biko’s death 
“leaves me cold”, had particularly upset him. He felt the National 
Party Government was on the wrong road. 

The informer is a profoundly God-fearing man in the strict Cal¬ 
vinist mould of the Afrikaans churches. He said his conscience was 
bothering him about the path South Africa had chosen and was 
following. But he was in a turmoil because he had sworn a solemn 
oath before God never to reveal to any outsider anything about the 
Broederbond. 

Meanwhile, the Broederbond continued to try to find the crack 
in its jealously guarded defences. A special meeting of the supreme 
body, the Executive Council, was called to discuss the matter and 
plan counter-action. According to authoritative sources, secret 
service agents were again called in. 

During this period a sobering thing happened. A new system of 
computer-controlled electronic editing was introduced to pre¬ 
pare the book. Close security was emphasised in the new system. 
Each operator was given a confidential code enabling him to store 




exclusive information in the system. Access to that information 
was confined to the operator alone and, in exceptional cases, to 
four highly senior management members. 

While the data was being compiled on the Broederbond, lists of 
names (which appear at the end of this book) were painstakingly 
put together from the documents in the journalists’ possession. As 
these lists grew, they were fed into the computer store under Stry- 
dom s code. For security reasons, the lists were split into four 
groupings under different code-names. Eventually the list of 
names was virtually complete. The reporters had by then managed 
to identify about 3 000 of the 12 000 members of the organisation. 
In the system, the names were safe. Its designers had given an as¬ 
surance that the security was to all intents foolproof. 

First thing one Tuesday morning, Strydom coded himself onto 
one of the computer terminals and stared in horror. All the Broe¬ 
derbond names had been wiped out. The four Broederbond 
groupings were selectively removed, leaving behind innocuous 
items such as telephone numbers and contact information. 

The system engineers were summoned to investigate, but had 
to confess they were baffled. 

Then, after the series had been running in the Sunday Times for 
about a month, an extraordinary message reached the two writers. 
It was given to one of their colleagues by a Government source 
who said he was merely acting as a go-between for another party 
whom he refused to identify. This party was willing to pay 
R50 000 for the series to stop, and for the name of the source. The 
series continued until the newspaper felt it had run its course. 

It is in the nature of newspaper reporting that much of the detail 
in the documents handed over remained undisclosed. It is in an ef¬ 
fort to complete the picture that this book has been written. 




Profile of Power 


World attention is focused on South Africa: a vast, rich country of 
extremes and diversity, the country of gold and diamonds, apart¬ 
heid and Soweto, Biko and Botha. Hardly a week goes by without 
South Africa making international headlines. 

Yet despite the probing spotlight of critical world attention, a 
crucial element of South African political reality has largely es¬ 
caped detection. This strange, unique society is not ruled, as is 
generally believed, by ‘‘whites” or “Afrikaners”. It is not as sim¬ 
ple as that. A dominant force is an ultra-secret organisation, the 
most exclusive and influential underground movement in the 
Western world. 

It is called the Afrikaner Broederbond (Brotherhood). 

Although it has only 12 000 scrupulously selected members, it 
plots and influences the destiny of all 25-million South Africans, 
black and white. By stealth and sophisticated political intrigue, 
this 60-year-old organisation has waged a remarkable campaign to 
harness political, social and economic forces in South Africa to its 
cause of ultimate Afrikaner domination. And, to an extent beyond 
the most optimistic dreams of its founders, it has succeeded. 

The South African Government today is the Broederbond and 
the Broederbond is the Government. No Afrikaner government 
can rule South Africa without the support of the Broederbond. No 
Nationalist Afrikaner can become Prime Minister unless he comes 
from the organisation’s select ranks. 

Mr P W Botha, the current Prime Minister, is a member - as 
were his four predecessors, Dr D F Malan, Advocate J G Strijdom, 
Dr H F Verwoerd and Mr John Vorster. Every member, except 
two, of the Botha Cabinet is a Broederbonder. 

From this pinnacle of executive control over South Africa’s af¬ 
fairs, the organisation s 12 000 members permeate every aspect of 
the Republic’s life. Through its network of more than 800 cells in 
the villages and cities of South Africa, the organisation has infil¬ 
trated members into town and city councils, school boards, agri- 



cultural unions, the State-controlled radio and television net¬ 
works, industry and commerce, banks and building societies. 

Its membership spirals insidiously upwards through the strata 
of South African society, into the provincial administrations, the 
departments of education, planning, roads and works, the hospital 
services, universities, the quasi-state corporations, the civil service, 
the National Party caucuses, working through the administrators 
of the provinces, through Parliament and the seat of government, 
until it finally reaches its apex in the offices of the Prime Minister. 

Its all-pervading influence has made its indelible mark on South 
Africa. The Bantustan policies, the Christian national education 
policy, the sport policy, the coloured and Indian policy - all the 
major political peculiarities which have shaped South Africa into a 
constitutional oddity bear the stamp of the Broederbond on their 
formulation and execution. Beneath the trappings of Parliamen¬ 
tary “democracy”, and behind the remarkable success of South 
Africa’s ruling National Party, lies the extraordinary power of the 
Broederbond. 

In 1934 when the organisation was 16 years old, the then chair¬ 
man, Professor J C van Rooy, set an ambitious goal for the Broe¬ 
derbond. Probably more than any other single statement in its his¬ 
tory, this sums up the organisation’s fervent purpose. Van Rooy 
wrote, in a secret circular to its members: 

“The primary consideration is whether Afrikanerdom will 
reach its ultimate destiny of domination in South Africa. Brothers, 
the key to South Africa’s problems is not whether one party or 
another shall obtain the whiphand, but whether the Afrikaner 
Broederbond shall govern South Africa.” 

Since then, the organisation has been an abiding force in the 
shaping of modern South Africa’s destiny. From the time the 
Broederbond scored its first major political triumph in the 1948 
general election victory of the National Party, it has gone from 
strength to strength. Through periods of changing fortunes the 
organisation has weathered crises and setbacks, but has tenaciously 
sought its “holy grail” of ultimate control. 

Whether Van Rooy’s dream of the Broederbond^cwram^ South 
Africa has been achieved or not may be open to debate. But that it 
is Broederbonders who govern South Africa is beyond all doubt. 

The first chairman of the organisation, H J Klopper, summed it 
up in a celebratory speech at the 50th anniversary of the Broeder¬ 
bond in 1968, when he said: “From the time the Afrikaner Broe- 
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derbond picked up momentum, it has given the country its 
governments. It has given the country every Nationalist Prime 
Minister since 1948. However indirectly, its efforts gave the Re¬ 
public to our nation. It has given the country two State Presi¬ 
dents. 1 

“Do you realise what a powerful force is gathered here to- 
night between these four walls? Show me a greater power on the 
whole continent of Africa! Show me a greater power anywhere, 
even in your so-called civilised countries! 

“We are part of the State, we are part of the Church, we are part 
of every big movement that has been born of the nation. And we 
make our contributions unseen; we carried them through to the 
point that our nation has reached today.” 

An extraordinary achievement. From humble but determined 
beginnings in the hills around Johannesburg in 1918 when the 
Afrikaners were confused, dispirited, spent, the organisation has 


Dr Verwoerd . Leading Breeder and South Africa’s third Nationalist Prime Minister . 
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built a government that today holds a world record of unbroken 
rule, and a party that, following the 1977 general election, holds 
the biggest-ever majority in the South African Parliament (135 
seats in the 165-seat Assembly). 

South Africa’s present power structure is a tribute to the Broe- 
derbond’s tireless efforts on behalf of Afrikanerdom. The present 
Prime Minister is Broeder number 4487. His predecessor, Mr 
Vorster, was member number 3737 and Dr Hendrik Fransch Ver- 
woerd was member number 1596. Dr Verwoerd, whose term of 
office saw two of the Broederbond’s most cherished achievements 
- the advent of Republic in 1961 and the acceptance of the Bantus- 
tan policy - maintained a very close relationship with the organis¬ 
ation. He became a member on February 17 1937 and was elected 
to the Executive Council, the organisation’s supreme body, in 
October 1940. He remained on the Executive Council for 10 years 
until 1950 when, as he said, he exchanged “the Cabinet of the 
Afrikaner Broederbond for the Cabinet of the nation.” During his 
term as an Executive member he attended 51 meetings and was 
absent,with apologies, on only two occasions. 

Shortly after his election as Prime Minister in 1958 he attended a 
national meeting of the Broederbond where he told his fellow 
members: “Friends, there is nothing that gives me greater pleasure 
than to be with you. When the invitation arrived I knew there 
would be people who would have doubts about my coming, 
doubts reflecting caution. But I never had one moment of doubt 
and the reason is simple. 

“I do not see that the opponents of our national organisation, 
the opponents of our Afrikaner ideal, may dictate the movements 
of the Prime Minister of the country. 

“I saw it not only as my privilege, but also as my duty to draw 
closer by my presence the ties that always existed unobtrusively 
between our Afrikaner organisation and our Afrikaner Govern¬ 
ment. And that is why I am here: to draw the Broeder bonds 
tighter.” 

A former chairman of the Broederbond, Dr P J (Piet) Meyer, re¬ 
ferred to this close relationship in his address at the 50th anniver¬ 
sary meeting of the organisation in 1968. He told the meeting that 
Dr Verwoerd had consulted the Broederbond in July 1959 about 
the Republic referendum - six months before he told Parliament 
he was going to the country to test national support for the 
Afrikaners’ republican dream.“He asked the Afrikaner Broeder- 
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bond to accept co-responsibility for the new Republic, a task that 
the AB accepted with great eagerness and the provision of large 
amounts of money.” 

Dr Meyer added that he had seen Dr Verwoerd a week before 
he was stabbed to death in Parliament by an insane messenger, 
Dimitri Tsafendas in September 1966. According to Dr Meyer: 

He gave me, as chairman of the Executive Council, permission to 
start planning for a new Republican flag and a change in the State 
President system to bring it more in line with the old Transvaal 
and Free State presidencies - obviously with the necessary adap¬ 
tation to comply with the present circumstances.. .We will give 
attention to the State Presidency when the time is right.” Signifi¬ 
cantly, the new constitutional proposals for South Africa an¬ 
nounced in 1976 include a strengthened State Presidency with 
executive powers. 

After Dr Verwoerd’s assassination, and after the flurry of activ¬ 
ity over his succession by Mr Vorster, the ties between the Broe- 
derbond and the Prime Minister’s office were quickly renewed 
On August 2 1967 the Broederbond chairman, Dr Meyer, re¬ 
ported that “during the recent Parliamentary sitting, the chairman 
of the Executive Council personally conveyed our organisation’s 
eartfelt thanks and appreciation to our friend (the organisation’s 
term for member), the Prime Minister, for everything that the 
Government has done to the advantage and in the interests of our 
country and all its peoples” (Broederbond circular entitled Us and 
Our Political Leaders). 

He noted that the doors of the Prime Minister and of our other 
political leaders” were always open to the Executive Council. 

The relationship was rocked soon after, however, by the bitter 
stru ggl e i n the National Party between pro-Vorster faction and 
the extreme right-wing group under the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Dr Albert Hertzog. The debilitating struggle, which 
ended in a split in the party, seriously dented the new Prime Min¬ 
ister’s position and also caused a major crisis in the Broederbond 
where the divisions sapping the party were mirrored. 

In the early stages of the revolt, the Broederbond chiefs called 
on Vorster to discuss the problem. The meeting is reported in a 
Broederbond document, number 8/67/68 of November 2 1967. 
Dr Meyer reports: 

The Executive Council delegation held an open-hearted dis¬ 
cussion with our friend (Mr Vorster) about: 
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(a) The contribution of our organisation to the desired and essen¬ 
tial unity of our nation, among our own members and in all 
spheres; 

(b) The role in this connection of all communications media, par¬ 
ticularly the Press - including our own; 

(c) The areas of activity, tasks and problems of our Afrikaans cul¬ 
tural organisations; 

(d) The undermining philosophies that are threatening the spirit 
and soul of our nation - namely humanism, communism and 
liberalism - and measures to combat them; 

(e) The dangers of increasing economic integration under the 
leadership of businessmen who do not subscribe to the policy 
of separate development, and the complementary problem of 
the Afrikaner continuing in the subordinate economic role; 

(f) The application of our national education policy which has 
now been ratified by legislation. 

“Our honourable Prime Minister thoroughly informed the del¬ 
egation about his and his Government’s standpoints in connection 
with all these matters, and informed us confidentially on the im¬ 
mediate and urgent problems to be tackled by the Government.” 

Despite the encouraging and placatory tone of this report, all 
was not well for a long time and the lingering divisions in 
Afrikanerdom continued to strain the Broederbond-Cabinet re¬ 
lationship considerably. It was clear that Dr Meyer himself was in 
two minds about which side to back, and it was only Vorster’s 
bulldozing personality and his highly efficient information net¬ 
work that enabled him to scrape through. 

The 1968 Broederbond annual report mentions the divisions 
among Afrikaners, Vorster’s controversial sports policy, unity be¬ 
tween Afrikaans and English-speaking South Africans, and the 
contentious issue of black diplomats in the Republic - all issues 
causing bitter dissent in the National Party at the time. The vital 
importance to the Premiership of the Broederbond’s support is il¬ 
lustrated by a remarkable speech Vorster made to the organisation 
that year in which he explained each point at issue. Clearly he felt 
compelled to account for the more flexible line he was adopting in 
contrast with the rigid, preordained style of his predecessor. He 
was fighting desperately to keep the Broederbond on his side, for 
he was well aware that failure to do so would seriously jeopardise 
his position. 










During the speech he made a major concession to the organis¬ 
ation, strengthening its position even further, when he gave per¬ 
mission for Cabinet Ministers to serve on the Broederbond’s 
Executive Council. 

In 1969, the year Dr Hertzog and his dissidents broke from the 
National Party to form the Herstigte Nasionale Party (HNP), an 
Executive Council delegation again went to see Vorster — this time 
at the Prime Minister’s official residence, Libertas, in Pretoria. 

“Broeder Vorster said he appreciated and welcomed the Execu¬ 
tive’s co-operation,” after receiving the seldom-awarded Broeder- 
bond badge “as a token of our unifying brotherhood,” reported 
Dr Meyer in the secret circular to members of October 7 1969. 
Obviously relieved by this sign that the Broederbond would back 
him, Vorster described the meeting as a “lovely day”, Meyer re¬ 
ports. 

By 1972, after about 200 extreme rightwingers had been ex¬ 
pelled from the Broederbond’s ranks for refusing to dissociate 
themselves from the HNP, Vorster could breathe easily again. He 
had carried the day and the Broederbond-Cabinet relationship was 
well and truly healed. The organisation’s annual report of the year 
notes: “The relationship between the Executive Council and our 
Broeders in responsible circles (the organisation’s term for the 
Government) has never been better.” 

From the Prime Minister’s office the Broederbond’s representa¬ 
tion can be traced down the line of executive control, threading its 
way through every Cabinet Minister’s office with only two excep¬ 
tions. These exceptions are the Minister of Finance, Senator Owen 
Horwood, and the Minister of Indian Affairs and of Tourism, Mr 
Marais Steyn. Their respective disqualifications are that Senator 
Horwood’s English-speaking background precludes him from 
membership of the rigorously Afrikaner organisation, while Mr 
Steyn is a second-choice Nationalist. He crossed the floor from the 
opposition benches where, for years, he had the reputation of 
being the only opposition member who could harass the formi¬ 
dable Vorster in debate. 

When Vorster reshuffled his Cabinet early in 1978 the brotherly 
tradition of power was maintained. The only newcomer to the 
Cabinet itself was Mr F W de Klerk who became Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs and of Social Welfare and Pensions. He too is a 
member of the Broederbond, having been invited to join in 1964 
at the unusually young age of 27 (Sunday Times, January 29 1978). 
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Present chairman of the Afrikaner Broederbond, Prof Gerrit Viljoen. 


Thus whenever the South African Cabinet meets, it is a tribute 
to Van Rooy’s ideal expressed more than 40 years ago - that the 
Broederbond should govern South Africa. 

The Executive Council of the Broederbond are all leading 
Afrikaners in their own right. The chairman is Professor Gerrit 
Viljoen, Rector of Rand Afrikaans University in Johannesburg. A 
highly talented and articulate man, he was described as “brilliant” 
by the former American Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, dur¬ 
ing a visit to South Africa in 1976. 

The vice-chairman is a highly significant and powerful 
figurehead in Afrikanerdom, their spiritual leader, the Reverend 
D P M Beukes, moderator of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk, the largest of the three main Afrikaans churches. 

The other Executive members are Dr F C Fensham, Professor 
of Semitic Languages at the University of Stellenbosch; MrJ M de 
Wet, former Commissioner General of South West Africa; Dr W J 
(Wimpie) de Klerk, managing editor of the National Party’s 
Transvaal mouthpiece, Die Transvaler , a 60000-circulation daily 
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mormng n ews paper, Mr Gabriel Krog, director oflndian Educa- 

berb m1Tc u J 3raiS ’ ReCt ° r ° f the Universit y ^ Port Eliza- 
beth, Mr S A S Hayward, Nationalist MP for Graaff-Reinet; Pro- 

essor H J Samuels, retired chairman of the South African Arma¬ 
ments Board; DrCWH Boshoff, head of the South African Bu¬ 
reau of Racial Affairs (a Broederbond front organisation); Mr 
en Cuyler, a former Nationalist senator; MrDPde Villiers 
e a d of the giant oil-from-coal corporation, Sasol; Professor B 
Kok, chancellor of the University of the Orange Free State; Pro- 
essor A van Niekerk of the Department of Obstetrics and Gy¬ 
naecology at the University of Stellenbosch; and Mr S W van der 
Merwe. 

It is the fusion of these two bodies, the Cabinet and the Broeder- 
ond Executive Council, and the forces they individually and col¬ 
lectively represent, that gives the National Party its present pos¬ 
ition of extraordinary power in South Africa. 

From this rarified summit of political influence the Broeder¬ 
bond s authority is disseminated through the other ranks of 
society. The President of the Senate, the upper house in South 
ncas present Westminster-type constitutional arrangement 
(under the new constitutional proposals the Senate will disappear) 
is a Broederbonder, Mr Marais Viljoen. The National Party’s Par¬ 
liamentary caucus of 135 is dominated by Broederbond members, 
among them, of course, Mr Hayward of the organisation’s Execu¬ 
tive Council. There are 186 full-time politicians on the Broeder¬ 
bond s membership lists, according to one of their secret docu¬ 
ments, Professions and Ages Breakdown, compiled in 1977 These in 

van ° f S ° Uth AfnCa ’ S P r ° VinCeS: Mr ^brand 

van Niekerk, the controversial rightwing Administrator of the 

amiabi aa M m R em r! r 22%) ’ the Ad ™ ni ^ator of Natal, the 

amiable Mr Ben Havemann (Broeder number 4405); Mr A C van 

3nge ^ StatC ’ S Admi ™*ator (member number 

Can ere IS CVery likelihood that Dr L A P A Munnik, the 

Pbf\ A ^ miStr j at °, r ’ 15 3 member ’ a ^hough this has not been es- 
tablished beyond all doubt. 

Most of the members of the Provincial Executive Committees 
in the Transvaal, Cape and Free State are Broeders. In Natal the 
ru mg political party m the Provincial Council is the New Repub- 
ic Party, an opposition party, so there is no Broederbond rep¬ 
resentation in that Executive Committee. 

It is not only the policy-makers, but also the policy-executors 
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that are to be found in the Broederbond’s ranks. Examples from 
the former Prime Minister’s Department were his private secre¬ 
tary, Mr Johan Weilbach, the liaison man, Mr Neville Krige, and 
the secretary to the department, Mr Wessel Meyer. It is significant 
that Mr Krige, who was recruited to the Prime Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment from the South African Broadcasting Corporation, was 
brought into the Broederbond at the recommendation of the 
Executive Council itself soon after his appointment had been an¬ 
nounced. The clear implication is that one of the qualifications for 
the job was membership of the organisation. 

Many of Vorster’s top advisers were also members of the Broe¬ 
derbond. His economic adviser, Dr P J Rieckert, is a member. His 
Security Council was made up almost entirely of Broederbonders. 
It included the Minister of Defence, Mr P W Botha, the Minister of 
Justice and Police, Mr J T Kruger, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr R F (Pik) Botha, and the former head of the secret service, 
General Hendrik van den Bergh. 

Other notable members include the Secretary for Coloured, Re- 
hoboth and Nama Relations, Mr J H T Mills; the Secretary for 
Sport and Recreation, Mr B K de W Hoek; and the Secretary for 
Plural Relations, the department which controls every facet of life 
for South Africa’s 18-million blacks, is also a Broeder. So is Mr 
P T C du Plessis, Nationalist MP for Lydenburg and Chairman of 
the Plural (formerly Bantu) Affairs Commission, an important 
post in terms of South Africa’s Bantustan policy. 

Among the Bantu Administration Boards under Broederbond 
control the most important are: the West Rand Administration 
Board which controls the brooding giant black city of Soweto just 
outside Johannesburg, the East Rand Administration Board under 
Mr S van der Merwe, the Vaal Triangle Board under Mr C H 
Knoetze and the Cape Peninsula Board under Brigadier J H van 
der Westhuizen. The chairman of WRAB, Mr Manie Mulder 
(brother of the Minister of Plural Relations, Dr Connie Mulder) is 
a prominent Broeder. These administration boards play a vital role 
in the execution of South Africa’s apartheid policy. Through a baf¬ 
fling system of permits they control every aspect of black urban 
dwellers’ lives. 

There are 518 civil servants in the Broederbond, the most no¬ 
table being the chairman of the enormous service, Dr P S Rauten- 
back (number 6142), the Secretary, Dr W I Steyn and one of the 
commissioners, Mr W G Schickerling, who has since been ap- 
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pointed Auditor-General. There are 61 Broeders in the provincial 
administrations. A significant proportion of these are in the educa¬ 
tion departments of the four provinces where they exert particular 
influence on the 2 424 Broeder teachers who in turn “spread the 
gOSpc . lla the classrooms. The teacher corps of the Broederbond 
is held in high esteem because of its unique potential for moulding 
the minds and attitudes of future white generations. 

In m °dern South Africa, fast becoming one of the world’s most 
isolated pariah states, the military plays an increasingly important 
role. Its sphere of activity and influence has spread in recent years 
to include a regular place in the inner sanctiims of power, where 
major political decisions are taken. The Minister of Defence Mr 
P W Botha, is a Broeder. The Head of the Defence Force, General 
Magnus Malan, is also in the organisation’s ranks along with 143 
Defence Force personnel, most of them senior officers. 

, ^ eneral Hendnk var > den Bergh, whose membership number is 
6745 is an important member of the secret organisation He 
shared internment during World War Two with Vorster, forming 
a lifelong friendship. In his position at the head of Security Serv- 
ices, from which he has recently retired, he played a vital role in 
outh African politics. Throughout his career he had been a close 
lieutenant and confidant of Vorster, particularly during the detente 
years in the early and middle 1970 s when he made numerous secret 
diplomatic sorties into Africa. Information about the other links 
between BOSS (DONS) and the Broederbond may not be dis¬ 
closed here because of new legislation in South Africa preventing 
the publication of any details about personalities and activities of 
t e secret service. In South Africa, where the economy increas¬ 
ingly takes on the look of a socialist state, there are a large number 
of semi-State corporations, all of which have powerful Broeder¬ 
bond representation in their top echelons. In terms of political in¬ 
fluence the most important of these is the State-controlled South 
African Broadcasting Corporation (SABC) which holds a jeal¬ 
ously-guarded monopoly of radio and television. 

Its chief executive, Dr Piet Meyer, was chairman of the Broe¬ 
derbond from 1960 to 1972. For the major part of this period he 
was simultaneously chairman of the SABC. He is no longer on the 
Broederbond Executive but remains an important and highly in- 
fluential member of the organisation. His membership number is 
„ 7 - At least three members of his SABC board, Mr W A Maree 
rofessor S J Terreblanche and Professor H O Monnig are Broe- 
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derbonders. Dr Meyer also serves as chairman of the SABC’s 
Bantu Programme Control Board (the SABC, like South Africa, 
is divided on ethnic lines with different services for the various 
language and colour groups). This control board includes at least 
one other Broeder, Professor E F Potgieter. Television and radio 
programmes are the responsibility of Dr JHT Schutte, recently 
promoted to Director General (Programmes) of the corporation. 
He belongs to the Broederbond’s Oom Paul branch in Jo¬ 
hannesburg. 

Other top executives of the corporation, who influence the 
viewing and listening of all racial groups, include the following 
Broeders: 

• Mr Jan Swanepoel, director-general of the corporation; 

• Mr Steve de Villiers, director of English and Afrikaans radio; 

• Mr T van Heerden, who was recently appointed director of 
Bantu and External Services. Mr van Heerden’s new position 
indicates that listeners to the SABC’s African language services, 
future black TV viewers, and people who tune in to the world¬ 
wide Radio RSA service, are likely to have only what the Broe- 
derbond wants them to see and hear; 

• Mr BJ Steyn, recently appointed head of the SABC in the 
Orange Free State. Before that, he was head of Radio Bantu’s 
Nguni language service; 

• Mr L S Seegars, now director of Schools Radio Service. He was 
formerly head of SABC’s South Sotho service. 

Other areas of the SABC’s administration also have their share of 
Broederbond representation. Deputy Director General (Adminis¬ 
tration) Mr Gert Yssel is a member, as is the head of Stores and 
Supplies, Mr E van H E Mischke. The viewers’ watchdog, the 
Television Programme Advisory Board, includes at least one 
Broeder, Mr P R T Nel. Mr Nel, a former Director of Education 
in Natal, is also a former member of the Broederbond’s Executive 
Council. 

The importance of the SABC to the Broederbond-National 
Party alliance and the extent to which it is manipulated for party 
political ends is indicated in two secret Broederbond documents. 

The first, Masterplan for a White Country: the Strategy, explains 
the importance of having Broeders in control of the so-called 
Bantu Services. The masterplan calls for the use of organisations, 
including the SABC and its Bantu Services and the planned black 
TV service, to “compel” compliance with the plan whose main 
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South Africa is technically capable of developing nuclear capabil¬ 
ity, Dr Roux’s position takes on added significance. In any event, 
his position is a major one in South African affairs. Iscor, the semi- 
State Iron and Steel Corporation, also has tremendous strategic 
importance for South Africa. Six of its board members are Broed- 
ers. They are the chairman, Mr Tommy Muller, Mr J P Coetzee, 
Mr P K Hoogendyk, Dr M D Marais, Professor H J Samuels and 
Mr JJ Vermooten. The top position in the Electricity Supply 
Commission (Escom) is also held by a Broeder, Dr R L Stras- 
zacker. Mr T W de Jongh, Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank, is also a member. 

As we have mentioned, another leading member of the Broe- 
derbond is Mr D P de Villiers, managing director of Sasol, the 
corporation that produces oil from coal - an organisation of enor¬ 
mous importance to South Africa facing constant threats of oil 
boycotts. 

Afrikanerdom’s large business undertakings are also generally 
under Broederbond patronage. The big Afrikaner financial com¬ 
bine of Sanlam is headed by Broeder Dr A D Wassenaar. The for¬ 
mer managing director, Mr Pepler Scholz who retired recently, is 
a Broeder and so is his successor, Dr Fred du Plessis. Dr P E Rous¬ 
seau, chairman of another Afrikaans finance house, Federate 
Volksbeleggings, is also a Broeder. 

Afrikanerdom’s Press barons are also members of the organis¬ 
ation. They are Mr Marius Jooste, the head of the huge Perskor 
group which, apart from its newspapers, handles a large slice of 
the South African Government’s printing contracts and Mr D P de 
Villiers, the head of the Nasionale Pers group. 

The Broederbond has an abiding passion for control of educa¬ 
tion because of the obvious advantages this holds for any organis¬ 
ation wishing to influence the lives and minds of young people. 
Consequently its representation in the top echelons of all the 
Afrikaans universities in South Africa is extremely strong. The list 
includes the following: 

• Rand Afrikaans University - former chancellor, the late Dr 
Nico Diederichs (former State President of South Africa); rector 
and vice-chancellor, Professor Gerrit Viljoen (number 6197 and 
present chairman of the Broederbond); chairman of the council, 
Dr Piet Meyer (a former Broederbond chairman); vice-chair¬ 
man of council, Dr R L Straszacker; former vice-principal for 
business administration, Mr R S de la Bat. 
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. University of Stellenbosch - chancellor, Mr John Vorster (the 
forme. Prime Minister); vice-chancellor and chairman of conn- 
. ' c ' 1 '‘ ■; C ' J Cn ‘ J S Gerictc (number 1999 and a top executive 
dl Gereformeerd e Kerk); rector. Professor J N 

’ University of Pretoria - chancellor, Dr Hilgaard Muller (former 
mister of Foreign Affairs); principal, Professor E M Ham- 
man; vice-principal, Professor A N Pelzer (number 3381V 
chairman of council, Dr S M Naude (number 233). 

University of Potchefstroom - chancellor, Mr Jan de Klerk 
(number 2490 and former president of the Senate); principal 
Professor Tjaart van der Walt. F 

University of Port Elizabeth - chancellor. Dr Anton Rupert- 
chairman of eonnak Dr A D Wassenaar; principal, Professor 
J Marais (number 495o and a member of the Broederbond 
Executive Council). 

University of the Orange Free State - chancellor, Professor B 

Execudve Councillor); principal, Profes- 
sor W L Mouton; chairman of council, Dr S J Naude. 
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The surviving white rectors of “non-white” universities are eni 

members, as were those who have been replaced by blacks. They vo 

include: 

• The rector of the University of Durban-Westville (for Indians), err 

Professor S P Olivier (number 6991). un 

• The rector of the University of Fort Hare (for blacks), Professor ha: 

J M de Wet. an: 

• Professor J A Mare (number 5340), the former rector of the ex; 

University of Zululand. sta 

• Professor J L Boshoff, former rector of the University of the ga: 

North. en< 

• The former rector of the University of the Western Cape, Pro- sh< 

fessor CJ Kriel. ch 

These are some of the elite, the enormously influential brokers of tin 

power in South Africa. It is through the patronage of men like foi 

these that, after 1963 and 1964, the two most traumatic years of the sh< 

organisation’s existence, the chairman, Dr Piet Meyer, was able to ch 

report: “The Afrikaner Broederbond continues to show it is still ou 

the organisation that exercises the greatest influence among wi 

Afrikaners.” He went on to spur the organisation to greater efforts sta 

to make a positive contribution to the “security of the Republic of it 

South Africa as a white man’s country.” 2 na 

Dr Meyer’s proud assertion of the organisation’s influence is re- cu 

vealing. In the secrecy of internal communication with fellow co 

members he placed a value on the organisation’s importance ov 

which is invariably denied in public. Its response to accusations wi 

that it exerts influence at all is invariably one of injured innocence. str 

When the allegation is made that it exerts political influence, its re- go 

buttals become even more shrill. But a detailed examination of the a c 

organisation’s history and record in the public affairs of South 
Africa will soon reveal that this is very much a matter of “met- ou 

hinks she doth protest too much”. go 

The organisation itself provides ample evidence within its secret gr 

documents that it has been closely involved in every major politi- O' 

cal development in South Africa. These secret documents also :hi 

clearly show that its links with the National Party are intimate ou 

and inseparable. At the Bondsraad meeting held on April 6 I97 2 co 

the members heard a paper on Ons Taak op Staatkundige Terreitt .- 

(Our Task in the Constitutional Field). The document begins with 
the peculiar form of “double-speak” the organisation has evolved. an 

This is a cynical ploy whereby the organisation, with pious innoc- pc 
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ence, always declares that it is above party politics and may not in¬ 
volve itself in political or clerical matters. 

It is, however, nothing more than a safety valve to be used in 
emergency. If the organisation comes under suspicion, and is 
under such pressure that it must submit to investigation, it can 
hastily produce documentary evidence that it has declared politics, 
among other things, ‘out of bounds”. But its own documentation 
exposes the transparency of its claims. “That our organisation 
stands outside party politics does not, however, mean that our or¬ 
ganisation ... has no task and duty in connection with organised 
endeavour on the other areas of life. Our members are, and indeed 
should be, simultaneously active members of their own Afrikaans 
churches and of their own national-political party and must con¬ 
tinue to receive leadership from our organisation - that also goes 
for our church and party in regard to our cultural field. It is so, and 
should always remain so, that cultural leaders are at the same time 
church and political leaders; that political leaders are simultane¬ 
ously cultural and church leaders; and that church leaders are like¬ 
wise cultural and political leaders. Although our organisation 
stands outside organised party politics, there is nothing to prevent 
it from co-operating with any political party, even a ruling non¬ 
national political party, for the promotion of our Afrikaans- 
cultural ideals. That especially implies that our organisation will 
continue to remain in the closest contact with the leaders of our 
own national-political organisation and will co-operate intimately 
with them ... thereby ensuring that the Afrikaner’s cultural 
struggle is also politically assured. While a nation’s form of 
government is also an inherent part of its culture, it is obvious that 
a cultural organisation will directly involve itself therewith. 

Therefore, it was from the beginning an important objective of 
our organisation to strive for a peculiar Republican form of 
government in our country. We are giving constant attention to a 
greater historical-Afrikaans content to our form of government. 3 
Our organisation has, from its formation onwards, had to do with 
the constitutional-political terrain. It was set as the general duty of 
our organisation on the political front that our members should 
continue to strive to combat Afrikaner division in this area, and to 
achieve and promote the greatest possible national-political unity. 

In the years of fusion, when there was serious political division 
among Afrikaner nationalists, we began to recruit leading national 
politicians as members of our organisation, namely Dr D F Malan, 
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J G Strijdom, Dr N J van der Merwe, C R Swart, H F Verwoerd 
and others. In these years our organisation propagated clearly and 
powerfully the Republican ideal as the most important medium 
for Afrikaner unity on the constitutional domain.” 

The document then deals with attacks on it by Generals Hertzog 
and Smuts until “in 1948, with the change of government by the 
National Party, under the leadership of Dr D F Malan, a staunch 
co-operation came into being between the Afrikaner Broederbond 
and the Broeder-leaders of the party. This co-operation already 
existed during the war years (1939-1945) with the support that our 
organisation gave to the attempts to overcome the serious div¬ 
isions of nationalist Afrikaners. 

“The big reunifying gathering at Monument Koppie (at the cli¬ 
max of the 1938 Oxwagon Trek) was organised by our organis¬ 
ation. Our organisation also initiated the Unity Committee (Een- 
heidskomitee). In addition the Executive Council formed a Policy 
Committee, which drew up a Republican constitution for our 
country. Our political leaders were also represented in this. 

“During the Prime Ministership of Advocate J G Strijdom, we 
co-operated with the National Party to develop South Africa as 
quickly as possible towards a Republic. At a special annual meet¬ 
ing, where Advocate Strijdom took part, the basis and form of the 
coming Republic was thoroughly thrashed out. It was, however, 
Dr HF Verwoerd, who was for a long time a member of our 
Executive Council, who called in the active co-operation of our 
organisation when he, as Prime Minister, decided to call a referen¬ 
dum for or against our becoming a Republic. We not only used 
our funds to elicit public support for the Republic, but also used 
the powers of our own members, and of outside supporters, to 
this end. 

“As a result of hostile reaction engendered against our organis¬ 
ation, particularly by Freemasons within the ranks of the National 
Party, we co-operated with Dr Verwoerd in allowing the estab¬ 
lishment of a judicial investigation into the activities of secret or¬ 
ganisations. In the report of the judge concerned, our organisation 
was acquitted of any form of illegitimate behaviour and activity, 
particularly in connection with interference in party political mat¬ 
ters (not strictly true: the commission did not investigate this as¬ 
pect, see Chapter 17). 

“Our staunch and intimate co-operation with our national pol¬ 
itical leaders was continued when Advocate John Vorster became 
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our new Premier. We did everything in our power to prevent a 
small group of nationalists from forming their own party in oppo¬ 
sition to the National Party, which is under the leadership of 
members of our organisation. And where some of our own news¬ 
papers tried to wage their own campaign in this matter, we tried 
to keep the split as confined as possible. 

Our organisation has, as in the case of our former national pre¬ 
miers, closely liaised with Advocate Vorster on all matters of great 
significance for the Afrikaner and which directly touch our nation 
as a language and cultural community. Not only his door, but 
those of all the members of his Cabinet, continuously stood wide 
open to use in this regard. Requests for support for specific mat¬ 
ters have never fallen on deaf ears. 

In all the mentioned Nationalist Prime Ministerships, our or¬ 
ganisation experienced the closest co-operation and sympathetic 
support for matters affecting the future of our nation. We name 
only the important ones: The Afrikaner’s responsibility, role and 
place in the civil service, or semi-civil service: with the help of our 
own political leaders, success was achieved in opening the way to 
the top of these services ... for culture-conscious Afrikaners. 
There were no longer any obstacles for qualified and hard-work- 
ing Afrikaners to reach the highest posts in all the State and quasi- 
State services. With the sympathetic understanding of our political 
leaders, the good Afrikaans businessman could tackle the road 
ahead with greater confidence as a result of our organisation’s 
struggle for complete equal rights. The result of this was greater 
participation by the Afrikaner in the private business life of our 
country, although his disadvantage continues to give concern 
today. 

Perhaps the most important fruit of mutual consultation and 
co-operation is our progress in the educational field in the interest 
of the children of our nation. Afrikaans mother-language schools, 
which, under our Nationalist government, came into their own, 
indeed form the basis ... of our survival as a separate language- 
cultural national community. In addition, mutual co-operation 
also led to the development of a complete national education sys¬ 
tem for our country - surely one of the greatest national-political 
achievements of our time. 

Our organisation also placed its resources fully at the disposal 
ot our political leaders for the consistent execution of our policy of 
separate development. It is not possible, within the framework of 
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this short exposition, to fully reflect our contribution in this con¬ 
nection. This concerns not only theoretical contributions, but 
practical actions which are not even yet fully calculable. I mention 
only two in this connection, namely the contributions of SABRA 
and of Radio Bantu, in which our members play a large role. 

“In the most lecent period, concerning our multi-national 
sports *policy, we have made a special contribution in organising 
this important matter in the interests of our country and all its 
national groups, and that on the basis of our policy of separate de¬ 
velopment. 

“A matter which also continues to demand the closest co-oper¬ 
ation of our organisation and our national-political action, is the 
need for continued immigrant contributions to the full de¬ 
velopment of our national economy. Without a powerful expan¬ 
sion of our national economy, our independent survival, as well as 
the execution of our policy of separate development, will come 
into serious jeopardy. 

“On the other hand, we must be extremely careful that our own 
national composition, nature and character, as well as our own re¬ 
ligious attitude, are not permanently damaged by immigration. 
Our organisation acts strongly and purposefully in this regard. We 
also continue to enjoy the support of our political friends in this 
connection. The naturalisation of immigrants into our own com¬ 
munity is, for our organisation, of the highest priority. 

“Dozens of other national-political matters in which we keep 
ourselves busy, are invariably summed up in our annual reports. 

“Our current task in the constitutional field flows particularly 
from the fact that many Afrikaner nationalists recently have begun 
either to lose their enthusiasm for our language-cultural and 
national-political action, or are becoming so ensnared in petty per¬ 
sonal grudges, that they are losing sight of the greater Afrikaner 
cause. According to a very reliable calculation, 70000 Afrikaner 
nationalists in the Transvaal did not vote for Nationalist candi¬ 
dates in 1970. Of them, 33000 voted for the Herstigte Nasionale 
Party, 15000 for the United Party, while 22000 abstained. That 
apart, about 7 to 10 per cent of urban Afrikaners and between 15 
and 20 per cent of rural Afrikaners in the Transvaal continue to 
vote for the United Party. 

“It is not the task of our organisation and besides we are not in a 
position, to analyse this situation correctly and thoroughly - what 
is our task is to stimulate the enthusiasm of culture-conscious 
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Afrikaners for our national-political action in the interest of our 
nation’s own and separate survival, and to help overcome political 
division in our own ranks. It is self evident that any effective co¬ 
operation we can give in this regard, can and must be with the 
leaders of the ruling National Party. Not only are the members of 
the current Cabinet, with one or two exceptions, members of our 
organisation, but they are also the purveyors of our close mutual 
co-operation on the national-political front since 1948. 

“As far as the Herstigte Nasionale Party is concerned, the 
Executive Council made it clear from the foundation of this party, 
which took place under leadership of certain of our members, that 
our organisation denies no member the right to have his own 
opinion on party political matters, or to join a political party of his 
own choice, as long as he does not, as a result, come into conflict 
with our Bond’s basis, spirit, policy and objectives. And, where 
the Executive Council took disciplinary action against a member, 
it did so not on the grounds of his membership of a particular 
party or group, but because of his own individual actions, if they 
were in conflict with his personal undertakings of our organis¬ 
ation. 

Our most recent task in the constitutional field was, therefore, 
also to try to prevent the establishment of a second national-politi¬ 
cal party. We did not succeed. Thereafter, we did everything in 
our power to contain this division as much as possible. It was par¬ 
ticularly our job to prevent this division from being brought into 
our own organisation. Here we succeeded to a great extent. 

Against the background of the outlined current situation, it is 
clear that we as Afrikaners, especially as members of our organis¬ 
ation, must fill our own people again with enthusiasm for our ex¬ 
ceptionally important national-political action, and ... in this way 
demonstrate our own maximum political unity to the internal and 
external underminers and enemies of our country. We must not 
only now tackle the next election in a positive manner, but must 
carry it through under the banner of our unified Afrikanership, to 
the biggest-ever Nationalist victory. 

To do this in the closest co-operation with our political 
leaders, our organisation’s specific task must include the follow¬ 
ing: 

(a) We must systematically inculcate into every member, every 

Afrikaner and especially our young Afrikaners, the national- 

political responsibility and duty to achieve a massive victory 
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in the next election on the basis of united Afrikaner resources. 

(b) We must now inspire the national Afrikaner to give himself a 
positive national role, and to desist from the hairsplitting 
search for reasons for the birth of the present situation. Our 
political leaders know better than us what possible shortcom¬ 
ings on an organised national-political level must be rectified. 

(c) As a cultural organisation, it is our particular task to start now 
to plan and organise unifying and inspiring cultural functions 
on a large scale throughout the country, functions like the Ox- 
wagon Trek, the Monument meetings, the language festivals 
and others from the past. In 1974, it will be 50 years since our 
first National government, with its policy of South Africa 
First, came to power — a rule which has been of the greatest 
significance to Afrikanerdom, not only politically and econ¬ 
omically, but also culturally. This could, for example, provide 
good reason for large folk (volk) festivals before the next elec¬ 
tion. 

(d) We must fight with all our might and completely eradicate all 
old-womanish slander about each other and underhand criti¬ 
cism of our leaders. To speak frankly to each other means to 
understand each other and to pool our strengths. 

(e) We must marshall positively all our communication media to 
unite and not divide the Afrikaner’s national-political power 
for the struggle for survival. In this our leaders must take the 
initiative ...” 

The most vehement opponent of the Broederbond, seeking to 
prove its interference in, and influence on, political affairs in South 
Africa, including party political matters, could hardly have drawn 
up a more comprehensive indictment than the one which the or¬ 
ganisation itself provides in this document. Another such indict¬ 
ment is contained in the Broederbond document Ons Taak Voren- 
toe (Our Task Ahead) which contains the following passage: 4 
“The most important and effective manner of ensuring our white 
future is to support with all our resources the current government, 
under the leadership of Dr H F Verwoerd, and to help keep it in 
power for as long as possible, in so doing not only to repel the left¬ 
ist onslaught on our future, but also to successfully carry our the 
Transkei undertaking, with which our future is narrowly bound.” 
The organisation, continues the document, should help establish 
the public climate for effective government action in the so-called 
“Cold War”, particularly where this involved unorthodox 
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methods. It should also support the government in its attempts to 
strengthen the police and defence forces. There are countless other 
documented examples of this kind of political involvement by the 
Broederbond. Many of them will be fully exposed in this book as 
it related the organisation’s inexorable advance on behalf of 
Afrikanerdom and all its interests. 

This ardent purpose presents the organisation with an enor¬ 
mous task, affecting virtually every aspect of South Africa’s 
national life. It is a function the organisation undertakes with 
grave determination and collective dedication on an impressive 
scale. No project is too big or too small. 

The organisation will apply itself to the problems of why 
Afrikaans schoolchildren sing English rugby songs (Circular 
7/75/76 of August 27 1975) with the same diligence and fervour as 
it brings to matters of national and international significance. The 
Broederbond has achieved its position of extraordinary influence 
over South Africa’s affairs by skilful manoeuvering, persistent ap¬ 
plication to its task, and sheer dogged hard work. Whether or not 
one agrees in principle that such an organisation ought to wield, 
from the shelter of absolute secrecy, such tremendous influence on 
public affairs; whether or not one agrees with the formulae it pro¬ 
pounds as solutions to the problems of South Africa, one cannot 
but feel awed by the scope of its work, the success it has achieved, 
and the efficiency of its operations. 

How does it operate and how has it been able to achieve so 
much? The current chairman, Professor Gerrit Viljoen, described 
the methods in his 1976 chairman’s address to the national con¬ 
gress. “We are not an executive or governing organisation; we do 
not have the financial means or the manpower for that. In general, 
we comprise part-time amateurs and not full-time experts work¬ 
ing only for the AB. 

“Our task, therefore, is primarily to negotiate and to work 
through the activation, motivation and preparation of our own 
members, scores of whom carry high level management and pol¬ 
icy responsibilities in their daily lives, and in this way ‘do the AB’s 
work’ every day. 

“The AB achieves most of its successes, and the greatest of 
them, not so much by working organisationally as the AB but far 
more through the daily work activities of its network of responsi¬ 
ble, informed and motivated members. 

When expert committees are formed from AB members in 
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connection with national matters, we usually find that the major¬ 
ity of key figures in the relevant field are already our people, have 
already taken a lead, and are carrying responsibilities.” 

The organisation has succeeded in capturing major areas of in¬ 
fluence in virtually every sphere of South African life, both in pub¬ 
lic affairs and in the private sector. These are goals for which it has 
worked with implacable resolve. It is insatiable in its hunger for 
influential positions throughout all strata of society, and is a hard 
taskmaster continually pushing and urging its members to extend 
that influence. The monthly circular letters are replete with in¬ 
structions like the following: 

1. “A by-election to fill an Orange Free State vacancy in the 
(South African) Medical (and Dental) Council will be held 
soon. All doctors can participate. Dr Izak J Venter, a Bloemfon¬ 
tein dermatologist, has been mentioned to us by friends as 
somebody who ought to be supported. Secretaries must con¬ 
vey this announcement to doctor friends who are absent when 
this circular letter is read (Circular 77/77/78 of September 1 
1977). 

2. “The attention of friends involved in education in the Trans¬ 
vaal is drawn to the fact that in the new education structure 
provision is made for the appointment of a head of department 
for vocational guidance at each school. 

It is of the utmost importance that these posts which were ad¬ 
vertised in August are manned by teachers with the right atti¬ 
tudes, capabilities and motivation, as is the case with all heads 
of departments. 

In view of the responsibilities of this post, further explanation is 
hardly necessary: they encompass religious education, youth 
preparedness, the education programme in the hostels, cadets, 
and visits to the veld schools. Friends are asked to apply for 
these key positions (Circular 6/77/78 of August 1 1977). 

3. “It is important that Afrikaners working in the newspaper in¬ 
dustry are considered for membership. These people, because 
of their working conditions, cannot always take part in public 
affairs or serve on public bodies. Their work gives them excep¬ 
tional opportunities to exercise leadership and influence so they 
merit consideration, especially as they perform, or can perform, 
a service to the Afrikaner cause (Circular 5/77/78). 

4. “Branches and friends are asked to consider how to attract 
young people to Afrikaans organisations like Rapportryers. 
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Various branches have pointed out that promising young 
Afrikaners are being recruited by alien organisations like the 
Rotarians, Round Table and the Freemasons when they should 
have been won over to the Afrikaner cause. Young officers in 
the Defence Force and the police are often lost to our cause 
through recruitment by these organisations. 

Branches with military bases in their areas, or where there are 
significant number of police or prisons officers, must give at¬ 
tention to this (Circular 9/76/77 of October 29 1977). 

5. “Following requests from branches, we wish to emphasise the 
importance of the right influence in public organisations like 
municipal associations and agricultural associations. Friends 
must strive to ensure that people with the right attitudes are 
elected as executives of these bodies (Circular 5/75/76 of July 1 
1975). 

6. It is important that senior officials of Afrikaner business 
undertakings and financial institutions render public service in 
fields where they can help develop and strengthen Afrikaner 
interests. Here we think particularly of local government, 
where people with a different outlook from ours often play a 
major role because Afrikaner businessmen are not available. 
The Executive Council therefore calls on the appropriate 
friends to influence the directorates of large undertakings in this 
direction (Circular letter 4/75/76 of June 2 1975).” 

Not only is the Bond’s quest for influence insatiable, so is its 
hunger for information. It is never content merely to postulate 
theories or solutions. Intense investigation is its hallmark. “Our 
task is not only the formulation of policy but, even more so, the 
discovery of the best methods of carrying through proven policy 
at all levels and in all fields. This demands intensive and co-ordi¬ 
nated scientific research, sophisticated testing of methods, and 
their expert application” (Extraordinary circular of May 4 1961). 

The Executive Council always comprises top people in a diver¬ 
sity of fields, and can draw upon a vast reservoir of highly trained 
experts on any aspect of the nation’s life. They constantly form 
think-tanks and hold brainstorming sessions on virtually every 
subject imaginable: “Recently 14 work groups were constituted 
from 156 members representing the best brainpower, not only in 
South Africa but in the whole world, on virtually every aspect of 
life” (Extraordinary circular of June 12 1963). 

So, in his last year as chairman, Dr Piet Meyer, head of the 
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South African Broadcasting Corporation, was able to report to the 
1972 Broederbond National Congress: “To a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent the following matters were also given attention: the Associ¬ 
ation of Rhodesian Afrikaners, our relations with the Chinese and 
Japanese, liaison with Broeders abroad, South Africa’s position ab¬ 
road, methods whereby Afrikaner unity can be promoted and 
strengthened, the role of the State President and his public activi¬ 
ties, constitutional relationships, the closing of the Heidelberg 
Training College, the American Field Service, the United States- 
South Africa Leadership Exchange Programme, the introduction 
of off-course totalisator boards in the Transvaal, the marked in¬ 
crease in snobbishness among Afrikaners, the Afrikaner worker, 
road safety, the Southern Cross Fund, the Springbok Legion, the 
so-called necessary lie. 

“Brochures were compiled on our Christian national viewpoint 
and the basis and objectives of our struggle, the executive arts, 
coloured voting rights in municipal elections, the University of 
South Africa, municipal affairs, us and our church, etc. 

“Study papers and documents on the following subjects, among 
others, were circulated from time to time: the Publications Con¬ 
trol Board and its work, South Africa’s capital requirements in the 
coming years, labour integration in South Africa, the administra¬ 
tion of the AB, the attacks on the AB, the influence of foreign in¬ 
vestment in South Africa, Indian education, Bantu education, 
Bantu population in white areas, the greetings and handshakes of 
the non-whites, the sports policy, sport and the current campaign 
against South Africa, parallel development as a guarantee of the 
future of the coloured people, who are the coloured people, our re¬ 
lationship with the coloured people, self-protection in a hostile 
world, pop music and the South African Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, the National Union of South African Students, the stranger 
in our midst, the agricultural industry in perspective, the import¬ 
ance of local authorities.’’ This list reveals a remarkable degree of 
foresight anticipating the problem areas looming on the South 
African horizon. 

The year 1972 was a watershed for South Africa. After a boom- 
decade, the Republic was about to go into a dramatic slide, econ¬ 
omically, politically and internationally. Yet even in the days of 
heady prosperity and plenty, the organisation was paying atten¬ 
tion to the vulnerable areas; preparing by study and investigation 
for the stormy passage ahead. 
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By 1972 sport was feeling the pinch of international isolation: 
the Broederbond was studying South Africa’s sports policy and 
the campaign against it. Sport was to become a major preoccupa¬ 
tion for the organisation, which has been closely involved in the 
policy modifications that have been effected over the years (see 
Chapter 14). 

The following year, 1973, saw the oil crisis spread economic 
gloom over the Western world, and South Africa felt the early in¬ 
timations of lean years ahead: the Broederbond had already exam¬ 
ined the country’s capital requirements for the future. 

Three years later, in 1976, Bantu education and the problems of 
urban blacks exploded onto the national and international scene in 
a horrifying outbreak of protracted violence in the black town¬ 
ships, particularly Soweto. The Broederbond had looked at the 
education policy (stated by the leaders of the riots to have been the 
cause of the rising), and the question of blacks in “white” areas. 

In the wake of the riots, international attention was focused 
even more closely on South Africa. By 1977 President Carter was 
in the White House and human rights was the issue of the day. The 
South African Government’s harsh security clampdown in 
October that year, the widespread detention and banning of 
people and organisations, and the death in detention of black con¬ 
sciousness leader Steve Biko, followed in rapid succession, evok¬ 
ing bitter condemnation from the West and a determination to do 
something positive. 

Sanctions and further isolation from the international com¬ 
munity faced South Africa and the Broederbond had already in¬ 
vestigated the influence of foreign investment in South Africa and 
the question of self-defence in a hostile world. In his 1972 report 
Dr Meyer had sounded an early warning, saying: “It appears that 
South Africa’s position in international politics is not generally ap¬ 
preciated.” 

The question of the coloured people’s place in South African 
society could be deferred no longer. South Africa needed to show 
the world at least some measure of progress towards solving its 
race problems. Late in 1977 the ruling National Party announced a 
major departure from the Westminster system of Government to a 
de Gaulle-style presidency in which coloured and Asian people 
would have a direct role; the Broederbond had been particularly 
active in connection with the coloured issue in 1972. 

This, like sport, was a major matter that was to involve the 
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Broederbond intimately. The Government response to the Erika 
Theron Commission of Inquiry into the Coloured People and the 
proposals to change South Africa’s constitution were issues to 
which the Broederbond applied particular study and energy, and 
over which it wielded tremendous influence (see Chapter 10). 

All this investigation does not go to serve some esoteric, intro¬ 
spective Broederbond purpose. It is used for the South African 
Government. The Executive Council is in close and regular con¬ 
tact with the Cabinet and through its research, provides early 
warnings in important areas of national and international policy. 

In his 1972 report, Dr Meyer told the Broederbond national 
congress: “We have worked in the period just past to maintain the 
closest liaison with Broeders in responsible circles. To this end we 
have held discussions from time to time with such Broeders at full 
meetings of the Executive Council. 

“Apart from that, delegations have been formed to put specific 
problems to leading Broeders ... It is obvious that the Executive 
Council cannot expect its requests to be implemented in every in¬ 
stance. The Executive responsibility remains with our Broeders 
charged with specific tasks and answerable to the highest 
authority. 

“The Executive Council would like to express sincere gratitude 
to the Prime Minister and the Broeders in his Cabinet for their 
readiness to receive delegations from our organisation. 

“The relationship between the Executive Council and our 
Broeders in responsible circles was never better than it is now.” 

There can be little doubt that it is due at least in part to this re¬ 
lationship, and to the Broederbond’s function as an early warning 
system, that Government spokesmen were able to say “We were 
prepared” when issues such as international pressure began to im¬ 
pact on South Africa. The chairman’s summary of the events of 
1975 (Circular 11/75/76 of February 4 1976) shows that the organ¬ 
isation remained involved in vital issues of the day. 

Professor Viljoen again mentions “regular discussions at high 
level” and lists some of the subjects to which the organisation at¬ 
tended: the detente policy, relations with Rhodesia, the removal of 
unnecessary discrimination, shifts in the sports policy on the inter¬ 
national front, the Turnhalle Conference in South West Afri¬ 
ca/Namibia, 5 security matters, the education crisis, progress with 
separate development (particularly development of the home¬ 
lands), the coloured question. 
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The detente policy provides another example of the Broeder- 
bond using its expert members to provide information to the 
Government on matters of crucial importance, and again high¬ 
lights the very close working relationship between the organis¬ 
ation and the Government. 

The previous monthly circular letter (10/75/76 of February 3 
1976) contains the chairman’s report on discussions with “friends 
in responsible circles” about the detente policy. He describes the 
pressure under which the South African team had to operate.“Of¬ 
ten decisions with far-reaching implications have to be taken amid 
great uncertainty and risks. There can be no waiting or postpone¬ 
ment to reach absolute certainty or greater clarity. There simply 
has to be progress; decisions and choices have to be made. 

“In order to provide our members with the necessary expert in¬ 
formation, the Executive Council has decided to establish a special 
committee on foreign relations, particularly on relations with 
Africa.” This committee would collate information, analyse it, 
formulate strategy suggestions, and pass on valuable tactical infor¬ 
mation to the Prime Minister and his detente team. 

A picture emerges of an organisation whose activities extend far 
beyond the realms of purely cultural endeavour to which it claims 
to confine itself. Broederbond documents show clearly that the or¬ 
ganisation also involves itself and its members in party political 
matters. If it is axiomatic that the objectives of a political party are 
to assume power, and once in power to retain it, then the National 
Party in South Africa has a very valuable asset in the Broederbond. 
Although the organisation’s constitution excludes party politics, 
the general aims of the organisation - furthering the interests of 
Afrikanerdom - provide a convenient rationale for supporting the 
National Party on the ground that, politically, it is the best agent 
for the purpose. 

‘It is obvious that we also guard the interests of the Afrikaner on 
the political front. We must be actively involved in the routine or¬ 
ganisation and activities of the political party and so enable the stand¬ 
points and ideals of the Afrikaner to work their way through . . . 

“But we want to add this: we call ourselves Afrikaners aware of 
our calling. If our members exclude themselves from politics on 
the pretext of being concerned with cultural matters they will in 
practice be neglecting their cultural concerns to an extent, because 
a nation’s politics is a part of its culture”(Circular 2/74/75 of 
March 22 1974). 
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This provides part of the explanation for the Broederbond’s 
continued existence as a secret organisation of fundamental im¬ 
portance to South African politics. It has been contended — both 
within the organisation and outside - that with the National Par¬ 
ty’s accession to power in 1948, and the advent of republic in 1961, 
the Broederbond has completed its programme. Whether or not 
the National Party per se played any role in convincing the organ¬ 
isation otherwise, its decision to remain cloaked in secrecy must 
have caused heartfelt relief in party circles. 

The Broederbond in fact performs a significant role in keeping 
the National Party in power. There is documentary evidence that 
the local branches of the Broederbond take it upon themselves, as 
an official part of their work programme, to help the National 
Party during elections. 6 

There is also evidence of the Executive Council urging Broeders 
to work for the party. “Friends are again requested to involve 
themselves actively in the National Party organisation. That is the 
most effective and, in fact, the only way in which influence can be 
exercised in the nomination of candidates. Members of our organ¬ 
isation should play an active role, as members of the party, for the 
duration of the election” (Circular 6/69/70 of September 2 1969). 

But, important as this is, it is not the organisation’s most useful 
feature where the National Party is concerned: the organisation 
also provides the Government with its own private and, more im¬ 
portant, secret opinion poll. Just as Western politicians regularly 
use opinion polls to check the grassroots feelings of the electorate, 
so does the National Party use the Broederbond. The unique ad¬ 
vantage in this case is that the Government has at its disposal as a 
sounding board for any proposed policy innovations a stream¬ 
lined, highly disciplined organisation of nearly 12000 members 
representing the main body of its support, and covering the broad¬ 
est possible spectrum of interest groups. 

It works quickly and efficiently, costs the Government nothing, 
and is secret. This works in several ways: some of the study docu¬ 
ments sent out by the Executive Council to the general Broeder¬ 
bond membership are drawn up specifically to guage the reaction 
of the members. 7 

On important policy matters this system provides “friends in 
responsible circles” with quick access to 12 000 confidential 
opinions. Another way it performs this function is through ques¬ 
tionnaires on specific subjects. This was explained in a detailed 
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Broederbond document Our Organisation, circulated in June 1974. 
Under a sub-heading “Activities and Work Methods of the 
Executive Council it says: “As far as is practical, opinion polls on 
specific subjects will be provided more often by the distribution of 
short questionnaires to branches and even individual members. 
The results of such studies will be made known to the branches by 
the Executive Council and will be used in representations to 
friends in responsible circles.” 

Both these methods were used to supply the Government with 
detailed information on the sports policy and the coloured issue. It 
is, of course, doubly valuable. While it is of enormous value to the 
Government to have this secret facility available, it also provides 
the organisation with a formidable weapon. If it wants to initiate 
changes or innovations, or prevent them, it can bring this 
considerable bargaining counter to the conference table, further 
strengthening its already well-stocked arsenal as a pressure-group 
extraordinary in South Africa. 

Similar benefits accrue from the organisation’s national con¬ 
gresses, held every two years. These take a form similar to politi¬ 
cal party congresses in the sense that they pass resolutions on 
major aspects of public policy such as education, foreign affairs, 
finance, agriculture, defence and internal security. They also, of 
course, handle internal matters, such as organisational affairs, cul¬ 
tural and work programmes, finances and the election of the 
Executive Council. 

Cabinet Ministers attend these congresses and take careful note 
of the attitudes, criticisms and trends. This has the double effect of 
providing the Government with secret access to candid and often 
outspoken opinions and at the same time adding one more link to 
the organisation’s chain of influence. 


1* The third, the late Dr Nico Diederichs, was also a member and one-time 
chairman of the Broederbond. T E Donges, who was State President-elect be¬ 
fore his death, was also a member. 

2. Sekretariele Vcrslag van die Uitvoerende Raad oor die tydperk 1 Maart 1963 
tot 28 Februarie 1965, p 27. 

3. This envisaged giving executive power to the State President, as was the case 
of the presidents of the former Boer Republics. It is a tribute to the organis¬ 
ation s influence that this is part of the new constitutional proposals to be in¬ 
troduced in South Africa at the turn of the decade. 

4. Ons Taak Vorentoe, p 13. 
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5. Later in the same report he says the constitution’s conference was taking place 
“under our direction.” 

6. The nature of the evidence in this case cannot be revealed as it would lead 
straight back to one of our confidential sources. 

7. For example, the paper The Coloureds — an Approach to their Future which, ac¬ 
cording to Circular 6/76/77 of August 3 1976 was “sent out in August 1975/or 
comment 
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1 History of the Afrikaner 
Broederbond 


Vereeniging, May 1902 and the bedraggled, tattered leaders of the 
Boer forces gathered to talk about peace after three years of ex¬ 
hausting, bitter war. Slowly they dribbled into the camp which 
had been set up on the Transvaal side of the Vaal River. Indomit¬ 
able, proud men, whose small bands of farmer soldiers had 
seriously embarrassed the British forces, the mightiest fighting 
machine in the world at the time. Under a lull in the war, nego¬ 
tiated with the British commander, Kitchener, the Boer warlords, 
many of whom had not seen each other for months, years of fight¬ 
ing, greeted each other tiredly and sat down to talk. Travelling 
under guaranteed safe conduct through the British lines, Botha, 
De Wet, De la Rey, Kemp, Beyers, names which had become 
legends throughout South Africa and across the Atlantic in the 
rich, leathery clubs and stately homes of Britain, rode dustily into 
the camp. Smuts, interrupting his siege of O’Okiep in the north¬ 
west Cape, arrived by train, having been uneasily entertained by 
the British themselves, including Lord Kitchener, who rode up on 
a magnificent black charger to greet him at Kroonstad. Accom¬ 
panying him was the young Deneys Reitz, who described the 
Transvaal commandos as “starving, ragged men, clad in skins or 
sacking, their bodies covered with sores, from lack of salt and food 
... their appearance was a great shock to us, who came from the 
better-conditioned forces in the Cape.” 1 

In due course, on May 15, all sixty delegates from the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State converged on Vereeniging and, with their 
governments, commenced their discussions. The arguments 
ranged endlessly back and forth, moving from extremes of opti¬ 
mism, through a spectrum of harsh experience, to extremes of 
pessimism. But, reports Kruger, 2 “Submission was inevitable: it 
was palpable in the tattered clothes of many delegates, in the 
absence of Steyn who was too sick to appear publicly, in the vivid 
recollection of ruin from end to end of the country.” 

But still the talking and arguing dragged on. While some urged 
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peace, others supported the fiery Kemp, who declared: As far as I 
am concerned, I will fight on till I die.” 3 From Vereeniging, a 
small delegation moved to Pretoria to try to negotiate terms with 
the British, but the hated Milner was obdurate, and they returned 
empty-handed. Slowly the deadline for a decision drew near, until 
on the last day, May 31, the young Transvaal State Attorney, Jan 
Christian Smuts, stood up to speak. “We are here not as an army, 
but as a people,” he said. “We have not only a military question, 
but also a national matter to deal with. No one here represents his 
own commando. Everyone here represents the Afrikaner people, 
and not only that portion which is still in the field, but also those 
who are already under the sod and those who will live after we 
have gone. We represent not only ourselves, but also the thou¬ 
sands who are dead and have made the last sacrifice for their 
people, the prisoners of war scattered all over the world, and the 
women and children who are dying out by thousands in the con¬ 
centration camps of the enemy; we represent the blood and the 
tears of an entire nation. They call upon us, from the prison-of- 
war camps, from the concentration camps, from the grave, from 
the field, and from the womb of the future, to decide wisely and to 
avoid all’ measures which may lead to the decline and the extermi¬ 
nation of the Afrikaner people, and thus frustrate the objects for 
which they made all their sacrifices. Hitherto we have not con¬ 
tinued the struggle aimlessly. We did not fight merely to be shot. 
We commenced the struggle and continued it to this moment be¬ 
cause we wished to maintain our independence, and were prepared 
to sacrifice everything for it. But we may not sacrifice the 
Afrikaner people for that independence. As soon as we are con¬ 
vinced that, humanly speaking, there is no reasonable chance to re¬ 
tain our independence as republics, it clearly becomes our duty to 
stop the struggle in order that we may not perhaps sacrifice our 
people and our future for a mere idea which cannot be realised. 
Continuing his eloquent plea for peace, he said the result of the 
struggle should be left in God’s hands. “Perhaps it is His will to 
lead the people of South Africa through defeat and humiliation, 
yea, even through the valley of the shadow of death, to a better 
future and brighter day.” 4 

About an hour before the midnight deadline, the talking was ex¬ 
hausted and after the hawklike De Wet suddenly switched and 
gave the nod for peace, a statement drawn up by Smuts and his 
legal colleague Barry Hertzog was signed that “We, the national 
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representatives of both the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State ... have with grief considered the proposal 
made by His Majesty’s Government in connection with the con¬ 
clusion of the existing hostilities, and their communication that 
this proposal had to be accepted, or rejected, unaltered. We are 
sorry that His Majesty’s Government has absolutely declined to 
negotiate with the Government of the Republics on the basis of 
their independence ... Our people ... have always been under the 
impression that not only on the grounds of justice, but also taking 
into consideration the great material and personal sacrifices made 
for their independence, that they had a well-founded claim for that 
independence.” 5 

After setting out the reasons for laying down their arms, the 
statement ended: “We are therefore of the opinion that there is no 
justifiable ground for expecting that by continuing the war the 
nation will retain its independence, and that, under these circum¬ 
stances, the nation is not justified in continuing the war, because 
this can only lead to social and material ruin, not for us alone, but 
also for our posterity ...” 

England rejoiced. In Holland, one of the protagonists who 
started the war, Paul Kruger, placed his hand on the open Bible 
and murmured, “God will not forsake His people.” 6 In South 
Africa some of the Boers smashed their rifles rather than hand 
them over, some refused to swear allegiance to the Crown and 
were deported, but most conceded defeat and trudged off to a for- 
bidding future. 

As the silent groups of guerilla fighters returned to their deso¬ 
late farms, their bitterness fanned the flames of a new nationalism. 
Materially the war had taken a heavy toll. Towards the end, the 
British had adopted a scorched earth policy and had laid waste the 
Boer farms. They had also established concentration camps for the 
“protection” of Boer women and children. Although many gave 
themselves up voluntarily to these camps, they led to one of the 
most bitter aspects of the war — 26000 Afrikaner women and chil¬ 
dren died in conditions of terrible disease and hardship. The fact 
that scores of British died of the same diseases did little to expati¬ 
ate the bitter grief of the Boer veterans. Hardly an Afrikaans fam¬ 
ily did not lose a mother, young son or daughter in the camps, and 
even today accounts of the deprivation and hardship they caused 
are passed on from one generation to the next. Spiritually, the 
Boers emerged in better shape. They could hold their heads high 
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in any company as fighters. Britain had put 448000 men in the 
field, while the Boers could at no time call upon more than 70000, 
and probably never had more than 40000 in active service. The 
British were trained soldiers, while the sharpshooting Boers were 
almost exclusively civilians under arms. In round figures, 7 000 
British soldiers were killed and 20000 wounded. The Boers lost 
4 000 men. They were justifiably proud of their war record. With 
this pride was a burning nationalism and a determination to be¬ 
come the rulers of their land - one day. 

And, of course, they had their bitterness and hate to sustain 
them. Lord Salisbury was prophetically accurate when he said that 
if the Boers submitted without fighting, they would hate the 
British for a generation; if they fought and were beaten they 
would hate much longer. 7 The imprint has not faded and there is 
an unhappy measure of truth in the persistent South African cliche 
that the Boer War is still being fought today. 

A fundamental and powerful factor in that abiding hate was 
Lord Milner, the tyrannical High Commissioner whose rigorous 
imperialism so antagonised the Boers. As Kruger 8 points out, the 
great achievements of British colonial administrators all over the 
world have usually stemmed from their love of the country and 
people they administered. When Milner wrote from South Africa, 
“I have always been unfortunate in disliking my life and surround¬ 
ings here,” he laid bare a fundamental disqualification for his job. 
If Milner disliked South Africa, the Boers detested him and all he 
stood for. They particularly detested his policy of anglicising the 
Afrikaner. Under the British regime, Afrikaans became a despised 
language. Children were allowed to speak it only three hours a 
week at school, otherwise they had to carry a placard proclaiming, 
“I am a donkey, I spoke Dutch.” O’Meara 9 observes: “Within the 
imperialist colonial states, a clear cultural oppression operated 
against Afrikaans speakers. Long before the war ended the inde¬ 
pendence of the Republics, so generating a fierce cultural response, 
the language of the Cape had inspired a strong cultural national¬ 
ism. More importantly, in an essential peripheral economy domi¬ 
nated by the ideology of imperialist interest, for those Afrikaners 
unprepared to accept cultural assimilation, and who possessed a 
modicum of training, rendering them unsuitable for manual 
labour, employment opportunities were limited. English was the 
language of the economy.” 

Herein lay the seeds of more Afrikaner resentment. The devas- 
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tation of their lands by the British during the war, crop failures, 
drought and depression forced many of them off the land and into 
the cities, particularly the goldfields of the Witwatersrand. Here, 
proud landowners became labourers — a pathetic, dejected group, 
whose bitterness and family responsibilities were all that kept 
them going. From the bitterness of military defeat, they were 
forced to the greater bitterness of economic subjection by the same 
foe, British imperialism. 

But in this ravaged emotional and spiritual wasteland, little 
breezes were kicking up dusty hopes. Poets like Eugene Marais, 
Totius, C Louis Leipoldt and others were giving dignity, depth 
and cultural validity to the Afrikaans language. Politically, there 
were stirrings as well. General Louis Botha in the Transvaal 
organised his people in a new political union called Het Volk, with 
an underlying philosophy of “forgive and forget”. Four years after 
defeat, Botha became the first premier of the Transvaal. In the 
Orange Free State, Abraham Fischer, with Hertzog and De Wet, 
organised the Orangia Unie and in 1907, he became its Prime 
Minister. In the Cape the following year, John X Merriman reju¬ 
venated the Afrikaner Bond and came to power under the banner 
of the new South African Party. The elements of Afrikaner recon¬ 
struction were beginning to grow. 

On May 31 1910, the Act of Union was passed, moulding South 
Africa into a constitutional unit. The parochial, provincial ele¬ 
ments of Afrikaner political expression combined under Botha, 
the first Union Prime Minister, in the form of the National South 
African Party. The party was only formally founded in November 
1911, after it had won the election and had ruled for some time. At 
the formation, speeches were given by most of the Boer heroes, 
including General Botha, President M T Steyn, Generals J H de la 
Rey, J B M Hertzog and J C Smuts. But it was an uneasy and arti¬ 
ficial alliance, the first signs of which came when “National” was 
dropped from its title. General Hertzog, particularly, was an un¬ 
comfortable presence. He was unpopular with the English section 
of the population and with the Press, largely because of his record 
in education matters. While he was Minister of Education in the 
Free State in 1908, he passed a law which put Dutch and English 
on a par in the schools and also made mother-tongue instruction 
compulsory until Standard Six. General Botha tried to keep Hert¬ 
zog out of the Cabinet by offering him a post as an appeal judge, 
but he refused. 10 Constitutionally, South Africa was indeed uni- 
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fied, but emotionally and politically deep divisions remained. 
Afrikanerdom split into two distinct camps inside the same party. 
On the one hand, there were those who subscribed to Botha’s dic¬ 
tum of forgive and forget, which led to the accusation that he 
began to ignore the interests of his own people, giving preference 
to the British. On the other hand, there was the Afrikaans langu¬ 
age champion, Hertzog, pursuing a policy of South Africa First, 
which sought to unite South Africans into one Afrikaner nation, 
free from any form of imperialism. 

Eventually, Botha felt compelled to drop Hertzog from his 
Cabinet, but, as if nothing had happened, Hertzog stayed on in the 
party. Then, on December 28 1912, he made a ringing speech in 
Pretoria and outraged British sensibilities when he said he would 
rather live with his own people on a dunghill than stay in the pal¬ 
aces of the British Empire. Botha was appalled, but was unable to 
subdue his outspoken compatriot. 

The inevitable split came the following year at the united con¬ 
gress of the SAP in the Cape in November, where voting was 131 
to 90 in favour of Botha continuing without Hertzog. The latter 
walked out of the congress, followed by the revered Boer com¬ 
mander, General de Wet, who, with a flourish, waved his hat at 
the congress and called out “adieu”. And it really was goodbye; 
the split was irrevocable. 

In January 1914, Hertzog called a special congress of his sup¬ 
porters where the National Party was formed. 

The first acid test for the separating streams of Afrikanerdom 
came the same year when World War 1 was declared. Botha felt 
that South Africa, as part of the Empire, was compelled to enter 
the war. Constitutionally, he was left little alternative. But it was 
too soon to put the Union of South Africa to such a test. 
Afrikanerdom was seriously divided within itself, and the Boer 
War, concluded only 12 years previously, loomed large in the 
memories of the Afrikaner people. Botha’s quandary became agon¬ 
ising when Britain accepted his offer of assistance and, moving 
outside the limits of its intentions, immediately requested him to 
seize the German territory of South West Africa. Hertzog won 
enormous Afrikaner support by strenuously opposing this prop¬ 
osition, saying it was contrary to “South Africa First” and was 
really only in the interests of the British Empire. Only 12 years 
after the Boer War, with heartbreak and grief still deep in 
Afrikaner hearts, the stage was being set for an even more trau- 
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matic experience — Broedertwis, brother taking up arms against 
brother. 

A remarkable set of coincidences lit the fuse of the Afrikaner 
fratricide. Botha was quietly, behind the scenes, setting in motion 
the training of a force of men to march on South West Africa. 
General de la Rey, a Senator in Botha’s party, had other ideas and 
saw in the war an opportunity to win the final victory of the Boer 
War and gain republican independence for South Africa. General 
Beyers, Botha’s Commander-in-Chief was also against active par¬ 
ticipation in the war, but remained irresolute. De la Rey brooded 
in restive agitation at home in Lichtenburg. Nearby lived a man, 
Niklaas van Rensburg, who was reputed to be a seer and prophet, 
gifted with second sight. 

It was said that during the Boer War, while serving with De la 
Rey, he had used this gift to save many military situations in the 
nick of time. As a consequence many people, including his former 
general, believed in him implicitly. During this period of torment 
over whether to fight Britain’s war or not, Van Rensburg claimed 
to have had a vision in which a red bull and a grey bull had a fight 
to the death. The red bull was trampled in the dust. This was taken 
to be a sign that Germany, associated with grey, would defeat 
Britain, unmistakeably represented by red. Van Rensburg, in his 
vision, also saw the number 15 against a dark cloud from which 
blood poured. He saw De la Rey, with his head bare, coming 
home and he saw a carriage filled with flowers. These visions were 
interpreted as the scenes of the restoration of the republican flag 
and as the triumphant return of De la Rey on the 15th of the 
month. The story of Van Rensburg’s vision spread like wildfire 
across the western Transvaal and gave rise to the belief that the 
Great War in Europe was the opportunity for the realisation of the 
Afrikaners’ republican dream. 

De la Rey began seriously to think in terms of a revolt against 
Botha. He prevailed upon the less convinced Beyers and a conspir¬ 
acy of officers was hatched. It included Major J C G Kemp, com¬ 
manding the 1 400 men in training for the South West expedition 
at Potchefstroom, and Lt. Col. S G Maritz, in command of the 
training camps in the north western Cape. On 15 September Bey¬ 
ers resigned his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces. On the same day, he and De la Rey left Pretoria for Pot¬ 
chefstroom, where Kemp was waiting to start the revolt. Also on 
that day, on the instructions of the Botha government, armed pa- 
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trols were out, manning roadblocks and searching for the n°t° r i 
ous Foster gang, a band of robbers and murderers who had es¬ 
caped the law for months. On the way to Potchefstroom De la 
Rey and Beyers came upon one of these roadblocks and, thin mg 
their plot had been revealed, crashed through it. Further on, they 
attempted the same at a second roadblock. A policeman, aiming at 
the wheels of the speeding car, opened fire and a bullet ricochet- 
ting off the road, found De la Rey’s heart. He died in the arms of 
his stunned friend and co-conspirator. His death was also the death 
of the planned revolt. Beyers, never absolutely convinced about 
the course he was on, quickly pulled out and Kemp when he 
heard the news, hastily countermanded all the steps he had takem 
Five days later, thousands gathered at De la Rey s home town o 
Lichtenburg for the funeral of one of the most respected and well¬ 
loved of the Boer leaders. Botha and Smuts attended as well as De 
Wet and Beyers, not yet openly rebels. The prophet Van Rensburg 
had not been entirely wrong. There was De la Rey, bare- ea e 
on his bier; there was a carriage festooned with flowers and 
wreaths; and there was the bloodstained car. An ugly mood pre¬ 
vailed at the graveside, where grief-stricken Afrikaners e leve 
that the famous old fighter had been killed, not by accident, but on 
instruction from the Government. In vain, Botha and Smuts tried 
to explain what had happened and eventually the crowd dispersed, 
muttering threats against the Prime Minister. 

This sullen mood spread throughout the western Transvaal and 
northern Free State, stoking up emotions to exploding point. 

H S Webb in his Oorzaken van de Rebellie described some ot t e 

scenes which led up to the rebellion. . 

“At a National Party meeting at Potchefstroom on October 2, a 
wild mob interrupted the meeting and threw rotten eggs and dea 
cats at the General (de Wet) - the hero of heroes of the-Afrika¬ 
ners” (p 48). And at a concert in Pretoria to celebrate Kruger 
birthday on October 10, at which General Beyers was to speak, 
“eggs, tomatoes and sinister objects were thrown at him, while 

the British National Anthem was sung” (p 50). 

• The fuse was lit when Maritz, far away in the Cape, raised the 
standard of revolt and, after some hesitation, declared the indepen¬ 
dence of the Union. In itself, Maritz’s action was doomed, but it 
provided the charge to galvanise the rest of the country ^to armed 
rebellion. Botha, faced with a massive crisis, took to the field im- 
self. It was Boer commander against Boer commander as De Wet 
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called his Free Staters to arms and Kemp did the same in the 
T rans V aal. Beyers, who ostensibly should have led the Transvaal 
rebels, did not have his heart in the fight against fellow Afrikaners 
and took to the bush, eventually to be forced into the fray. Botha, 
able to mobilise huge resources, soon scattered the rebels. Kemp 
and Beyers, nearly out of ammunition, began to pin their hopes on 
Maritz soldiering on near the German South West border. Eventu¬ 
ally Kemp, with 600 mounted men, struck out across the Kalahari 
to join forces with Maritz. Beyers, hounded by Government 
forces tried to recross the Vaal River, from the Free State back to 
the Transvaal. He met his death from heart failure in the swollen 
waters of the river. When his body was recovered, it was found 
that he had not fired a single shot from his Mauser pistol. He had 
been a rebel by circumstance, never by conviction. 

Meanwhile, in the Free State, De Wet continued the rebel strug¬ 
gle, but Botha’s superiority soon began to tell and, like Kemp, De 
Wet decided to strike out to join forces with Maritz. He never 
made it; with dwindling support and with his resources rapidly 
exhausting themselves, he was harried across the veld until he was 
cornered on a farm near Kuruman. The legendary warrior, who 
had fought so successfully against the British, finally gave himself 
up to a fellow Afrikaner, Colonel J F Jordaan, and was locked up 
in the Johannesburg Fort to await trial. 

With the capture of De Wet and the death of Beyers, the fire of 
resistance in the rebel forces was extinguished, except for Kemp 
and Maritz and a small band of die-hards in the Pretoria district 
under the leadership of Captain Joseph Fourie. “Jopie” Fourie 
j oined the rebellion, but made the cardinal error of not first resign¬ 
ing his commission from the Government forces. After a sharp 
skirmish, in which the Government troops lost heavily, Fourie 
was captured, arraigned at a field court marshall and condemned 
to death for treason. Leading Afrikaners, like Dr D F Malan, the 
Cape Dutch Reformed Church minister, pleaded with the 
Government for leniency, but with no success. On December 20 
tu 14 ’;! 0 * 316 Fourle ’ bravely singing a hymn, faced a firing squad. 
The shot that killed him became a symbol to Afrikaner national¬ 
ism, that imperialism, and Afrikaners who co-operated with it, 
could be trusted never again. 

Kemp, after an epic trek across the desert, managed to join up 
with Maritz and for a while they together scored a number of 
victories over the Government soldiers. But it could not last. 
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Eventually, Maritz fled to Angola and then to Portugal and Spain. 
Kemp surrendered and, with his officers, was taken to Johannes¬ 
burg to stand trial. 11 In the first half of 1915, the rebel leaders were 
tried and convicted to varying terms of imprisonment and fines. 
De Wet was sentenced to six years’ jail and a £2 000 fine, Kemp to 
seven years’ imprisonment and a £\ 000 fine. None served the full 
prison terms, however, and by the end of 1916 all had been re¬ 
leased after their fines were paid by public subscription. Kruger 12 
sums up: “The rebellion was over, but it had been no slight affair. 
Thousands had taken part, hundreds of lives had been lost and the 
cost in money was high. The rebellion had important political 
consequences. All ex-rebels, who had not been political supporters 
of Hertzog before now became such, and their relatives and 
friends speedily joined their ranks. They bitterly hated Botha and 
Smuts and their policy which they blamed for the whole affair. 
Memories of the South African war with its destruction of prop¬ 
erty and its concentration camps revived and Botha and Smuts 
were henceforth classed as renegade Afrikaners. Botha s op¬ 
ponents did not realise that for him also it had been a terrible ex¬ 
perience, that in his heart poignant memories had been revived 
and that the rebellion was to hasten him to his end. 

Botha paid the political price of the rebellion in the general elec¬ 
tion later that year. During his campaign, he suffered the terrible 
humiliation of having insults like “bloodhound , murderer , 
“traitor”, “Judas” thrown in his face. 13 Hertzog scored huge divi¬ 
dends and in the end Botha’s South African Party and its Indepen¬ 
dent supporters received 95 000 votes as against Hertzog s 77 000, 
forcing Botha into coalition with the ardently pro-war Unionists, 
who were hated by many Afrikaners as “British Jingoes”. 14 

Deep Afrikaner divisions persisted throughout World War 1. 
Politically in turmoil, economically oppressed, culturally con¬ 
fused, the Afrikaner by the end of the war was a dispirited, demo¬ 
ralised, broken soul. It was into this grim scenario that the 
Afrikaner Broederbond was born. It was a birth marked by fire 
and violence. On the night of April 17 1918 a Nationalist meeting, 
addressed by the party’s Cape leader, Dr D F Malan, who had left 
the church for politics, was broken up by a mob. The National 
Club building in Johannesburg was vandalised, fittings and furni¬ 
ture were smashed up and set alight in the street. In the mayhem, 
members of the audience were beaten up. It had a marked effect on 
three young Afrikaners, H J Klopper, H W van der Merwe,.and 
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in K U P eSS1S : S , tdl ln their late teens > the three met on a koppie 
n Kensington Johannesburg the following day and pledged 

renirt^ 5 to form an organisation to defend the Afrikaner and 
eturn him to his rightful place m South Africa. They were helped 

Reformed riT lth l, adV1Ce ^ ** ReVerend J F Naude, a Dutch 
ed Church minister. On the evening of June 5 1918 they 

held a meeting with a few others at the home of Danie (D H C) du 

lessis in Malvern. This meeting can really be taken as the forma- 

Afrikf ^ Afnkaner Broederbon d, at that stage called Jong Suid- 

In his review, O’Meara ascribes the birth of the organisation 

1806 WhlCh <VaS SCen 35 havin S 0 P er ated since 

1806 to divide Afnkaans-speakers with conflicting classes and 

since the Slagtersnek rebellion, the (Great) Trek, and 1877 annexa¬ 
tion of the Transvaal, and finally the conquest of the Republics 
su jected them with increasing oppression, impoverishment and 
division. The Afrikaner Broederbond was born into, and self-con- 
sciously as a result of, these divisions ” 15 

Professor A N Peter, a leading Broeder, explained the organis- 
a ion s initial problems in his historical review given at the Broe- 
derbonds 50th Anniversary in 1968. “For understandable 
easons, he said, it was difficult to explain the aims of the Bond 

c early in words, with the result that, in the beginning, people 
were allowed in to the movement who thought it was just another 
cu ural society. In this way, many disappointments were suffered 
and it took more than two years before the Bond took on its final 
shape. On September 21 1920, the rules of the Bond were ac¬ 
cepted, which made an end to the initial uncertainty.” 

At that stage, the Broederbond consisted of 37 members, who 
declared themselves the founders of the Bond. 

One of the earliest members was Mr L L du Plessis, (not to be 
confused with Professor L J du Plessis), who said the Broederbond 
was originally an Afrikaans organisation to propagate the 

” aans an s ua § e an d bring together serious-minded young 
Afrikaners in Johannesburg and on the Reef. 

It was nothing more than a semi-religious organisation,” Mr 
u Plessis added. “Meetings were held in the parsonages of the 
Jeppe and Irene congregations, as well as in the Irene church hall 
w ere the late Reverend W Nicol (later moderator of the Neder- 
dmtse Gereformeerde Kerk and Administrator of the Transvaal! 
was Minister.” h 
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It was an open organisation then and the members were ex¬ 
pected to wear Broederbond buttons on their coats. Of the 
founder, Henning Klopper, Mr du Plessis said, We were at 
school together and we worked together for years in the railway 
service. He is an idealist of the first magnitude and a man who 
never touches alcohol and tobacco.” 

One of the first 18 young Broeders, Lourens Erasmus Botha 
van Niekerk, pondered in a newspaper interview in 1964: “I won¬ 
der why the Broederbond has become the way they say it has? 

He found it puzzling that the organisation had become such a 
potent underground force, that it had seized sufficient power to 
take upon itself the guidance and administration of an entire 
nation. “It was never intended to be like that, I can assure you, 
Mr van Niekerk said. “I can remember the first days of the Bond. 
It was in the year of the great ’flu when 18 of us got together one 
night in the old Irene church hall in Plein Street, and decided to 
form an Afrikaner society. There were 11 railwaymen, six 
policemen and one outsider. The driving force behind the estab¬ 
lishment of the society was Henning Klopper. 

“We formed the Broederbond as a kind of counterpart to socie¬ 
ties and clubs which, in those days, were exclusively English- 
speaking. Those were hard days for the Afrikaner. Everything was 
English and Afrikaans-speaking people found it hard to make out. 
We decided the Broederbond would be for Afrikaners only — any 
Afrikaner - and that it would be a sort of cultural society. We 
started raising funds to build up a library and we invited promi¬ 
nent Afrikaners to give lectures. There was nothing sinister about 
the Bond in those days. We had our own colours - green, gold and 
grey — and we had some good times. In 1922, I was transferred by 
police headquarters to Port Elizabeth and later to Bloemfontein, 
where I lost touch with the Bond. They never communicated with 
me after that.” 

On August 26 1921, at a meeting in the old Carlton Hotel, the 
members decided to transform the Bond into a secret society 
(Oelofse report, p 8). 

At the 50th anniversary of the Broederbond in 1968, only nine 
founder members were still alive and Henning Klopper made a 
rousing speech about the organisation he formed and which had 
taken over effective control of almost every public position. 

According to another founder member, Mr LJ Erasmus, who 
later left the organisation, the Bond’s decision to go “under- 
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ground was justified. “The confidential nature of its activities 
and membership was only decided upon under pressure of the 
cruel realities of those post 1918 days as a matter of tactics! and 
e preservation strategy.” Members, particularly civil servants 
and teachers, claimed they were persecuted becaus" of theiropen 
association with the Bond. If the Bond went underground they 
could carry on the furtherance of its aims unharmed. 

I he tide had turned. From an idealistic, open society for the 
Afrikaner, the Bond was on its way to becoming ^ secre 
Afrikaner elite organisation, determined to rule South Africa. 

Iter the decision in favour of secrecy the members spent their 
ime p anning the expansion of the organisation and implementing 
a masterplan for ruling South Africa. A rigorous set of rules 
guar mg its secrecy was laid down, so that no outsider knew who 
mem ers were, its plans, or even its successes and failures The 

"co„d f the / roed l rbond existcd fOT th '“ y— s 

second was formed - on the West Rand on August 26 1921 The 

next year on March 3 1922, an East Rand branch was formed 

bondTfl rVr e that Mr Iwan Lombard became the Broeder- 
nd first full-time secretary on January 1 1931, the organisation 
really expanded, as shown below: 


1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1968 

1977 


Number of Cells 
1 
8 
23 
80 
135 
183 
260 
332 
409 
484 
560 
810 


Members 
37 
162 
512 
1 395 
1 980 
2811 

3 662 

4 749 

5 760 

6 966 
8 154 

12 000 


By 1968 50 years after formation - the three Transvaal branches 

had mcreased to 237, Cape to 191, Orange Free State 97, Natal 19 
South West Africa 11, and Rhodesia 5. The one branch in Lusaka’ 
Zambia, was disbanded in 1965/66. 

chairmen- 60 ^ CXiStenCe ’ the Br °ederbond had only 12 
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H J Klopper - June 5 1918 to June 26 1924 - later Speaker of the 
House of Assembly. 

W. Nicol - June 26 1924 to March 13 1925 - later Administrator of 
the Transvaal. 

J H Greybe - March 13 1925 to May 26 1928. 

J W Potgieter - May 26 1928 to September 6 1930. 

L J du Plessis - September 6 1930 to August 13 1932 - later Profes¬ 
sor at Potchefstroom University. 

J C van Rooy — August 13 1932 to October 6 1938 — Professor at 
Potchefstroom University. 

N Diederichs - October 6 1938 to October 3 1942 - later Minister 
of Finance and State President. 

J C van Rooy — October 3 1942 to February 23 1952. 

H B Thom - October 1 1952 to November 24 1960 - later Rector 
of Stellenbosch University. 

PJ Meyer - November 24 1960 to 1972 - Chairman Board of 
Directors, SABC. 

A P Treurnicht - 1972 to 1974 - Deputy Minister. 

G Viljoen - 1974 - Rector of Rand Afrikaans University. 

All the Broederbond chairmen - with one notable exception - 
remained faithful to the secret society until the end. The exception 
was Lodewicus Johannes du Plessis. One of Afrikanerdom’s most 
talented sons, he became one of the leaders of the Super-Afrikan¬ 
ers, later tried to break its ranks, became a rebel, and died a lonely 
man. The Du Plessis story illustrates the strong hold the Broeder¬ 
bond can take on individuals, no matter how brilliant they are. For 
even when he was at his bitterest and in an open feud with the 
Prime Minister, Dr H F Verwoerd, he never dared attack the 
Broederbond* openly. 

Wikus du Plessis, son of a professor at a theological school, was 
born on February 10 1897, at Burgersdorp. He was a brilliant 
scholar in four disciplines: economics and political science, in which 
he got an M. Econ; classics, in which he obtained an M.A.; 
and law, in which he obtained an L.L.B. 

He was elected chairman of the Broederbond on September 6 
1930, and served until August 13 1932. On April 1 1933, he be¬ 
came professor in political science and law at the Potchefstroom 
University College for Christian Higher Education. Also in 1933, 
he became chairman of the National Party in the Transvaal. He 
was professor until the end of December 1946 when he moved to 
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Afrikaner^ 8 ' '° ‘ mmerSe himsdfin th ' ^mic struggle of the 

AfriWrtndtk " ™ ° VCT ' he eConomic P ositi °" °f *c 

Airikaner and his own calling to make a contribution to the im¬ 
provement thereof which made him take that step.” 16 Du Plessis 

chairman of the board of directors. He also played a key role in 

lts m on g h °h\ K ° PerS u b0nd and D ^breekpers, one of the pil- 

based The ' T* Y AfHkaans Press group, Perskor, was 

based. The present chairman of Perskor, Mr Marius Jooste, said of 

ofTsi 1 P f° ^ time (thC beginnin 8 of the I do not know 

part of g Somh n Af tl0n ^ the , n °, rth ’ as wel1 as man Y « the southern 
fha e jT f ' “ WHlCh WlkuS du Plessis did not have a 
knn 1 g k S ° far 35 C ° S3y that n ° other Afri kaner of which I 

Su'w' when K comes to the “f 

■ , smesses. Du Plessis was an outstanding political 
theorist, rather than a leader. After fusion, he becamf the fct 

role™rfthe NpT ranSVaal ,, Nati ° Ml Party ' " He P la V ed a '«ding 
,, ,, P h especially in policy formulations. The consti- 

cre«, n on Sr U ™l"" C °" Stitution ) was exclusively his 

! , « c "I' 8 " a ”y secret ‘hat Dr Malan at one stage con¬ 
sidered Professor du Plessis as his successor ”*» 8 

Du Plessis served on the Supreme Council of the militant Osse- 

manof tlT aS ' P °' icy chirf untl1 194 <>' He became chair- 

cTl arion h , Y TT'” Whkh had “ try and ““Wish re con- 

He was neveTr / ° ssewabrandwa f! a " d the National Party. 
He was never a conformist, except, perhaps, for the period he was 

was nofa°f “d 0 "! ” " c hiP ' BM eVen ° f ,hat d “ e he said: “1 
was not a founder but a reformer of the Broederbond.”'* He did 

aoun e dXThe W oa a th h o e f" y h ' «“ fc <‘ 

eJ hC K ft bet ^ een Du Plessi s and the party and Broederbond 

^ite S ^T e T deePen HC Challen g ed con cepts such as 
n] , bcmsskap, and said colour discrimination should go He 

nes tl A?" 15 " C ° nSolldation °f‘he homelands and diplomatic 

todav atrceT 7 ™ th ™} ich an Y verli 2 te Nationalist would 
y gree, but m the late fifties, were regarded as heresy Du 

t r e C r SS1S W ^ S S ° far abead of his rime that the strain between him and 
the Z°J rd reached braking point. In 1959, he was expelled from 
National Party by the Transvaal Head Committee, and also re¬ 
placed as chairman of the Da g breek board of directors . On Ws ex- 
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pulsion from the party, he said: “Dr Verwoerd has not silenced 
me; only God Almighty can do that. I am only to be in abeyance 
for a while, like Nehru.” 

The final humiliation was his expulsion from the Broederbond, 
the organisation he joined and steered in its formative years. In 
1960, he wrote to Mr J P van der Spuy, the Secretary of the Broe¬ 
derbond: 

“I do not write to justify myself or to persuade anybody, but 
only as witness to my own conscience. And I hope I write 
with no self-glorification or personal grief, but straightforward, 
and to the point... in deep sorrow over the wonderful opportuni¬ 
ties missed by Afrikanerdom, because of the narrow-mindedness 
and imperiousness of the leaders — who dare not accept heroic 
vision because the nation (volk) is supposedly not ready for it, but 
at the same time try to destroy everyone who undertakes to pre¬ 
pare the nation (for change). However, I hope, through the grace 
of God, that they will not be able to destroy me - because I fear 
nobody and I believe only and exclusively in God Almighty, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 20 

Soon after the break between Du Plessis and the Super-Afrika¬ 
ners, the rumours started — that he was an alcoholic, that he was 
“off his head”, and did not know what he was doing. 

In 1963, he underwent a brain operation. 

According to Potgieter: “After that, his life became still. His 
voice no longer heard in clear and persuasive tones. His crafty pen 
no longer writing. His energetic life came to such a sudden end 
...” 21 It was a chilling epitaph. Wikus du Plessis died in 1968, a 
lonely man, rejected by the men he helped to unite Afrikanerdom, 
and through their propaganda, by Afrikanerdom at large. 

1968 was the year of Du Plessis’ death, but it was also a year of 
triumph for the Afrikaner Broederbond. It marked fifty years of 
its existence, fifty vigorous years during which it left its insidious 
imprint on every major political event in South Africa’s de¬ 
velopment. It had grown from small, desperate beginnings to be¬ 
come a giant shadow, a spectre of enormous power working be¬ 
hind the scenes, manipulating, squeezing, forming South Africa’s 
policies and strategies for the sake of Afrikanerdom. But mingled 
with the triumphs, those 50 years also saw their setbacks and 
crises. 

Ironically, the Broederbond came into being on a wave of emo¬ 
tion and fervour largely symbolised by Hertzog in the World War 
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1 years: ironically, because Hertzog was destined to be the first 
person publicly to deal the organisation a punishing body blow 
the tirst to present it with a real crisis. 
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Hertzog 


The morning of November 6 1935 dawned fresh and clear in the 
range Free State. In the dusty rural constituency of Smithfield 
t ere was much activity because that afternoon the member of 
ar][lament: was to make a speech. At any time this would have 
een a highlight of the local farming community’s year. On this 
occasion interest was heightened because the MP had been ill and 
the meeting put off several times. 

The MP was the Prime Minister, General Barry Hertzog, the 
veteran Boer campaigner and an architect of the guerilla tactics the 
ragged farmer army had used with devastating effect against the 
British some 30 years previously. 

Now in coalition with General Smuts, he was ardently pursuing 
t e goa o national unity in South Africa, trying to weld English- 
peakers and Afnkaans-speakers into one Afrikanerdom, pledged 
to put South Africa First.” The Fusion policy of the two Boer 

generals was proving a viable and vibrant force in South African 
politics. 

But there were new forces growing among Afrikaners; restless 
rebellious muttenngs against the reconciliation politics of Hertzog 
and Smuts; forces of exclusive nationalism that wanted nothing to 
do with outside, foreign influences; forces that in their time would 
estroy both Hertzog and Smuts. It was a new nationalism on the 
march under the banners of D F Malan and similar intellectuals in- 

fc J V Hrv MerWe ’J E D5ngeS ’ Erk Louw ’ C R Swart, 

J ^ Mrijdom, H F Verwoerd. 1 

This new breed of nationalists had little in common with the 
■ v o generals governing South Africa at the time. They lacked war 
experience they had been born in the platteland, and had studied 
*t bouth African and European universities. They had become 
members of a new political intelligentsia emanating from the 
r urgerstand. The remodelled National Party held them together, 
^Ut so did an older and in a sense more inclusive organisation, the 
Afrikaner Broederbond. 2 
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By 1935 the Broederbond was a flourishing concern. Its mem¬ 
bership had grown from small beginnings in the Transvaal 17 
years previously, to include members from all the provinces apart 
from Natal - disparagingly known as the last bastion of the British 
Empire. By 1935 it had harnessed to its exclusive nationalist, re¬ 
publican cause significant numbers of farmers, civil servants, rail¬ 
way workers, budding businessmen and politicians. It also en¬ 
joyed the support of a large number of Afrikaner dominees and 
schoolteachers. With the spiritual and educational leaders well and 
truly in the fold, it was beginning to shape up as a durable power 
in South African affairs. At that stage, South Africa as a whole was 
unaware of this growing force in its midst. The secrecy on which 
the organisation’s founding fathers had so strictly insisted ensured 
that. 

However, when the sun set over Smithfield that clear Novem¬ 
ber day the carefully nurtured, closely guarded secrecy lay shat¬ 
tered. The venerable old Boer general, Hertzog, had launched a 
blistering attack on the Broederbond and poured scorn and con¬ 
tempt on its creators’ claims to be better Afrikaners than anybody 
else. 

The echoes of that speech, delivered in a strained and croaking 
voice by Hertzog, who was suffering from a throat infection, were 
to reverberate around South Africa for years to come. Even today, 
the organisation must look back at what became known as the 
Smithfield address with a shuddering distaste for the unwelcome 
memories it recalls. Smithfield was a watershed for the Broeder¬ 
bond, from which it has never fully recovered. It launched a wave 
of suspicion and mistrust which has worried the organisation ever 
since. 

It also marked the beginning of the end for Hertzog, who had 
given his all for his people and country. At Smithfield he joined 
battle with a force that was to prove more than a match for him 
and drive him into lonely defeat. Author W A de Klerk 3 sets the 
scene. “For more than 30 years, Hertzog had accepted the growing 
burden of serving his people and country ... In the Anglo-Boer 
War he had been among the successful commando leaders who 
had invaded the (Cape) Colony, and had ultimately managed to 
establish Boer control over a large part of the north-western terri¬ 
tory ... He had led a ragged band of burghers over the endless 
Karroo, often being forced to proceed on foot, because of horse- 
sickness. In many encounters with the British, his commando had 
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miraculously survived. His most notable victory had been the cap¬ 
ture of Calvinia on January 10 1901. This town was later to be rep- 
resented in Parliament by D F Malan. Meanwhile, his wife had 
suffered deeply in a British concentration camp. 

“After the war, in the days of the Orange River Colony, he had 
fought and won the battle for equality of the languages in the 
schools. At De Wildt, in 1912, he had stood under a korri tree and 
had announced his championship of the eie (literally, own). All 
who gave their unconditional loyalty to South Africa, he said, 
were Afrikaners. In 1924, he had formed a most successful coali¬ 
tion with the English-speaking Labourites. He had fought for and 
established iron and steel and other industries. He had expanded 
t e railways. He had cared for the dispossessed of his people. He 
had fought, against the most impassioned opposition, for a 
national flag. He had been the decisive factor behind dominion 
sovereign independence and diminishing colonialism. South 
Africa had been hit by drought and depression and his people had 
suffered. He himself had gone through difficult times, but he had 
always survived. He was still deeply, reverently attached to the eie 
and to the ideal of national unity. He visualised both great cultural 
traditions flowing in two parallel streams. With Smuts, he had 
found a modus vivendi. They were fully agreed on the deep necess- 
ity of encouraging a true South African spirit, a feeling of national 
self-respect. After the many years of unrelenting political conflict, 
the country overwhelmingly supported Fusion. 

“The only serious opposition came from the Cape Nationalists, 
under the leadership of Malan. In a speech at Stellenbosch on June 
29 1934, Malan had openly accused Hertzog of dealing on his own 
initiative with Smuts, who had been rejected by the volk, at the 
cost of principle. ‘Principles?’ Hertzog angrily expostulated. What 
did these political parvenus know about principles when they 
libelled a man of the stature of Smuts in the way they did? They, 
the Malanites, were, according to themselves, the only true be¬ 
lievers. Hertzog himself had become ‘the poor old general ...’ 

Hertzog himself gave no quarter. His intolerance and angry in¬ 
fective towards his former political comrades remained unsur¬ 
passed. His abhorrence was unmitigated and complete. What, 
Hertzog was to inquire with mounting bitterness, had these 
super-nationalists’ ever done for their country to warrant their 
fantastic claims? All they ever seemed to do, he might have 
thought, was to gather in the Koffiehuis in Cape Town. There 
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they sat, morning after morning, listening to the pronouncements 
of a man who had watched the Anglo-Boer war from the comfort 
of the Netherlands (Verwoerd) ... 

“Hertzog was right in judging the behaviour of the new politi¬ 
cal intellectuals as being - to use a modern term - one-dimen¬ 
sional. They were concerned only with Afrikaner ascendancy in an 
Afrikaner nation. But he was wrong in trying to explain every¬ 
thing in terms of an unadorned power struggle. What he failed to 
recognise was the intimation of revolutionary thought among the 
political intellectuals of the expanding burgerstand. Increasingly it 
became for him a personal struggle. In the Koffiehuis, discussions 
tended to be directed to the idea of a completely new South Afri¬ 
can order. It would not only be a republic, it would be an 
Afrikaner republic of a particular kind. Its shape could not yet 
clearly be seen, but it would be fundamentally different from what 
had always been obtained. What was being discussed in the Kof¬ 
fiehuis was only a reflection of ideas being deeply considered in 
the Broederbond ...” 

On November 7 1935 at Smithfield, then, Hertzog went to the 
heart of the new force spreading unease in the South African pol¬ 
itical scene - the Broederbond itself Said The Star's headlines that 
afternoon: “Aims of the Afrikaner Broederbond - Secret Society 
Backed by Nationalists - Dangerous Policies - Folly of Domi¬ 
nation By One Race in Union.” The following morning, the Rand 
Daily Mail followed up in the peculiar, multi-tiered headlines 
fashionable at the time: “Premier Denounces Underground 
Racialism - Secret Anti-British Broederbond Attacked - Misuse 
of Voortrekker Movement Alleged.” 

The Star, from which the bulk of this account is drawn, began 
its report: “In his speech at Smithfield this afternoon, the Prime 
Minister, General JBM Hertzog, referred at length to a secret 
society, known as Die Afrikaner Broederbond, and pledged to se¬ 
cure dominance of South Africa by the Afrikaans-speaking sec¬ 
tion, or, as it had appeared recently, by the ‘purified Nationalist 
Party.’ 

“In this organisation, which had originally been cultural, but 
was now frankly political, Dr Malan and his lieutenants were 
prominent members. The Broederbond, stated the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, sought to advance its members in the civil service and in pol¬ 
itical life and to induce Afrikaners to buy only from shops owned 
by Afrikaners. 
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Winding up the “state of the nation” part of the speech General 
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Emphasising the vital importance of harmony and cordial re 
lations between these two sections of the population General 
Hertzog continued: “Unfortunately storm clouds are a^eadv be- 
nning to gather and, unless we are on our guard, the foundations 
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“Why all this nervous excitement, these ill-mannered cad dis¬ 
plays? Does not every one of us feel that this is an unusual 
phenomenon, something foreign to the nature and character of the 
Afrikaans-speaking South African? Why then this passionate poli¬ 
tical disorderliness, in which even fist assaults on men and de¬ 
fenceless women are no rare occurrences? What lies behind all 
these outbursts, accompanied by excessive political activities? 

“That the division among the Afrikaans-speaking section of our 
nation is the contributing cause towards all this misconduct and 
nation-violation is responsible for this division among our people 
is therefore of the greatest importance. 

“We shall thereby not only discover with whom the fault lies, 
but also what the aim and motives are of those to whom the guilt 
attaches, while we shall further be placed in a position to exercise 
the necessary restraint on the mischief that is at present threatening 
our entire national existence.” 

At this point Hertzog quoted at length from previous speeches 
by Malan showing that the latter had declared himself on numer¬ 
ous occasions to be in full support of attempts to unify English and 
Afrikaans-speaking sections of the South African population. 
Then, said Hertzog bitterly, within four months of pleading for 
national unity, Malan had spoken at the Federal Council of the 
National Party in Pretoria, where, in collaboration with Dr NJ 
van der Merwe, he did all in his power to wreck national unifica¬ 
tion. When he found he could not do this, he had isolated himself 
in a separate party of purified nationalists. Instead of proceeding 
with his plea for a united Afrikanerdom, Malan had suddenly 
swung round and become the champion of division and con¬ 
troversy among Afrikaners. He accused Malan of being motivated 
by racial animosity in deciding not to take part in unification. 

He went on: “Before I proceed to deliver proof of what I have 
just said, however, permit me to inform you of a disclosure made 
to me recently. It affects a secret society called Die Afrikaner Broe- 
derbond and the relation in which Dr Malan and other prominent 
leaders of the Purified National Party stand to the society. Die 
Afrikaner Broederbond is a society established in 1918. At incep¬ 
tion it was entrusted with the task of guarding the cultural 
interests of Afrikaans-speaking Afrikanerdom, with the definite 
provision in its constitution: Tarty politics are excluded from the 
Bond.’ 

“No objection could, therefore, be raised against the Broeder- 
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bond reacting its membership to Afrikaans-speaking persons 

good rr aCCeP ' that ’ 25 3 PUre ' y *+• the 6 B P ond°dTd 
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not be kept out of ,t and as the influence and political views of a 
certain section in our public life gained ascendancy in the Bond it 
was converted from a cultural to a party political organisation.' 
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general secretary, Mr IM Lombard. This letter, which was 
rected to all members of the Bond, reads as follows, ‘Our test for 








brotherhood and Afrikanership does not lie in a political direction, 
but ... in aspiring after the ideal of a never-ending existence of a 
separate Afrikaans nation with its own culture. 

“‘It has been made sufficiently clear at the previous meeting of 
the Bond council that what we expect of members is that they 
should have as their object the Afrikanerising (verafrikaansing) of 
South Africa in all aspects of its life. Brothers, your Executive 
Council cannot tell you to promote party political fusion or union, 
or to fight it ... but we can appeal to every brother to choose in 
the party political sphere that which, according to conviction, is 
most helpful for the Bond’s object and the Bond’s ideals as out¬ 
lined above and as is known to you all. 

“‘Let us focus our attention on the fact that the primary con¬ 
sideration is whether Afrikanerdom will reach its ultimate destiny 
of domination (baasskap) in South Africa. Brothers, our solution 
for South Africa’s ailments is not that one party or another shall 
obtain the whip hand, but that the Afrikaner Broederbond shall 
govern South Africa.’ (The organisation began recruiting 
Afrikaner Nationalist political figures about 1934. Among the first 
nationalist MPs to join the Broederbond were D F Malan, C R 
Swart, J G Strijdom, N J van der Merwe, and H F Verwoerd. 
Later, through the organisation’s active participation in the Re¬ 
publican struggle, “the Afrikaner Broederbond bound itself more 
closely to the national organising of the political struggle for State 
power ...” The document also boasts that after the clash with 
Hertzog, “with the leadership of the National Party ... in the 
hands of Broeders, the Afrikaner Broederbond was in the fortu¬ 
nate position of being able to discuss any differences of a serious 
nature with our Broeder leaders in the political field ..Still later 
in the document, in a remarkable example of “double-talk”, the 
statement is made: “The Afrikaner Broederbond as a non-party 
political cultural organisation devotes its support more and more 
to the National Party’s political struggle ...”) 

“In order to realise the precise tendency and meaning of the 
words I have just quoted from the address of the chairman and 
from the circular of the Executive Council of the Bond, it must be 
explained here that a person, in order to be admitted to member¬ 
ship of the Bond, must conform, inter alia, to the following de¬ 
mands: (1) He must be Afrikaans-speaking; (2) His home language 
must be Afrikaans; (3) He must subscribe to the ideal of a never end¬ 
ing existence of a separate Afrikaans nation with its own culture. 
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As stated by Professor van Rooy, Mr du Plessis and others on 
various occasions, the word ‘Afrikaner’ in Broederbond circles 
conveys the exclusive idea of a Dutch Afrikanerdom. This is also 

made abundantly clear in the constitution and other articles of the 
Bond. 

Now, when we consider that wherever these two Potchefs- 
troom ministers of religion use the words ‘Afrikaner’ and 
frikanerdom’, they mean Afrikaans-speaking Afrikaner and 
nkaans-speaking Afrikanerdom, and when we consider, more- 
over that the membership of the Broederbond is strictly confined 
to Afrikaans-speaking persons, then the words of Professor van 
Rooy as well as those of Mr du Plessis, allow of no doubt as to 
what is intended by it all. 

The Broederbond’s high ideal and aspiration, according to 
what they themselves inform us, is to let Afrikaans-speaking 
Afrikanerdom attain domination in South Africa, and to get the 
nkaans-speaking Broederbond to govern South Africa. Very 
SUrdy! ^ attcr ing to the soul of Afrikaans-speaking 
nkaners such as you and I! But it suffers from one great defi¬ 
ciency - a deficiency that must of necessity lead to the downfall of 

ac- i A ^ nkaanS ~ SpealClng . Afyikaner dom itself, if this form of 
nkaner jingo self-glorification is persisted in. It is forgotten that 
there are also English-speaking Afrikaners in South Africa who 
are also entitled to a place in the South African sun. 

When will that foolish, fatal idea cease with some people that 
they are the chosen of the gods to govern over all others? The 
English-speaking section has tried this with the Afrikaans-speak¬ 
ing section, but they did not succeed. The Afrikaans-speaking sec¬ 
tion has also tried it with the English-speaking section, but they 
also have failed. Neither the one nor the other will ever succeed in 
a policy of domination, and where the Potchefstroom fanaticism is 
out once again to incite Afrikaans-speaking Afrikanerdom to a 
repetition of the past, I want to ask Afrikaans-speaking Afrikaner- 
dom - my own people - whether South Africa has not suffered 
sufficiently in the past from Afrikaner strife and dissension? I want 
to ask you whether our language and our freedom are of so little 
value and significance to us that we should once again stake it in a 
gamble from pure racial animosity and fanaticism? 

“When I exclaimed, ‘Very pretty, surely flattering to the soul of 
e Afrikaans-speaking Afrikaner such as you and I,’ I had unfor¬ 
tunately forgotten one thing - that it is clear from the provisions 







of prescriptions of the Broederbond as well as from the circular 
letter of the Executive Council, and of Professor van Rooy, that 
where they speak of the Afrikaner, or of Afrikanerdom, which 
must dominate in South Africa, you and I, who are not brothers, 
are not included. You and I will have to be satisfied that we shall 
never have the privilege to share in the Broederbond domination 
in South Africa. We are not Afrikaners. 

“But, what is more, not even all the brothers count as Afrikan¬ 
ers or are considered worthy of sharing in that superlative privilege 
of domination. According to the test laid down by the Executive 
Council and Professor van Rooy, for true Afrikanership nobody 
can have a claim to Afrikanership other than persons who have set 
themselves the ideal of the Afrikanerising which excludes the 
English language and the English-speaking Afrikaner. The Fusion 
brother, such as you and I, and any other protagonists of national 
unity are isolated from the privileged circle of true Afrikaners pre¬ 
destined by Professor van Rooy and his Executive Council for 
domination in South Africa. 

“By this opening address of Mr du Plessis and the circular letter 
of the Executive Council signed by Professor van Rooy, the cul¬ 
tural mask of the Afrikaner Broederbond has been removed, and it 
has entered the political arena with no ambiguous battlecry. As 
will be clear to you in a moment, the Broederbond has been con¬ 
verted into a secret purified National Party that is occupying itself 
with that secret propaganda work for the promotion of the 
interests of the purified brothers and of the purified National 
Party. As could be expected, the Bond has been put at the disposal 
of the Purified National Party in ever increasing measure since 
1932 5 and its doors have been thrown wide to all who can pass as 
leading or prominent purified nationalists. But the wider the doors 
of the Bond are opened for the purified party, the tighter they are 
closed on the United Party, so that since 1932 not a single leading 
political person taking an active part in politics and belonging to 
the United Party, has been taken up by the Bond. 

“The membership list of the Broederbond has been swelled al¬ 
most exclusively by prominent musket-bearers and propagandists 
of the Purified National Party. The Broederbond has, since that 
time, fallen almost exclusively into the hands of the purified 
Nationalists, while all brothers not belonging to the purified party 
have been pushed aside as far as possible. It is the purified national¬ 
ist brothers to whom must be ascribed the fact that the Bond, since 







that date, has been misused in various ways for purposes and ob¬ 
jects for which it was never intended and which have shocked the 
feehngs of right and justice of those among the brothers who do 
°ng o the Purified National Party to such an extent that 
some were obliged to take part in active protest. 

} have Just said that since 1932 the Bond has been placed more 
and more at the disposal of the Purified National Party and its ob¬ 
jects. How, it is asked, was this possible without the joint knowl¬ 
edge of the Fusion brothers in the Bond? 

“The answer is simple. The non-purified section who were 
known not to sympathise with purified politics or known to be ac- 

brorb Tu ^ u imply ign ° red and shunned as a P°state 
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the nl T % , tEus ’ “ c °ncerned matters in the interests of 

the purified National Party, they were not consulted, and were left 
in ignorance of what was being done. 

“How easy it is for a section or branch to intrigue to its heart’s 
content is evident when I tell you that it is an instruction to every 
member of the Bond that each member must be well known to 

who y k F Cr mem m hlS SeCti ° n - Ever y° ne ^ows, therefore, 
a Fusiomst or not, and who must be shunned as apostate. 

o matter what the cultural object and striving of the Afrikaner 

submitted 0 ^ may t 3Ve b T ^ thC PaSt ’ in the Hght of what 1 have 

bmitted to you here today, there can be no doubt that in the 
roederbond we now have to do with a secret political society ac- 

ATrikan T 7 t0 ’a consistin % onl Y of Afrikaans-speaking 
Afnkanerdom to domination in South Africa, ignoring the rights 

of the English-speaking section of our population 

amonv S 17T Br ° ederbond ’ which has as its ideal dissension 
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ection from the government of the land, Dr Malan has been a 
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from nghsh mov ement of necessity compelled him to depart 
om the policy of national unity, which included the English- 
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U ge ' ( ) tbat me mbership of this secret society is entirely in 
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conflict with co-operation for the establishment of a united 
Afrikanerdom of English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking sec¬ 
tions; (2) that Dr Malan, by becoming a member of this secret 
society, had of necessity to become disloyal to his earlier doctrine 
of a united nation and had of necessity to refuse co-operation with 
the United Party; (3) that when Dr Malan denies that he was influ¬ 
enced, and is still influenced, in his refusal to co-operate with the 
United Party and national unity, by racial animosity and the desire 
to dominate over the English section of our population, he makes 
an inaccurate statement. 

“The question with which I commenced my address on this 
subject has now been answered. We know now decidedly who 
and what is responsible for the national division and strife among 
us. What a pathetic figure Dr Malan strikes in this sorry episode of 
our national history! 

“But what I have said here about Dr Malan applies no less to his 
first lieutenants, Dr van der Merwe, Advocate Swart, the Rever¬ 
end C W M du Toit, Advocate Strydom and Messrs Werth, Hay¬ 
wood, Martins and others, all members of the Broederbond and 
thus all obliged, with Dr Malan, not to support any national unity 
in co-operation with the English section of our fellow citizens . .. 

“We see now in what close relationship the Afrikaner Broeder¬ 
bond stands to the Purified National Party. The leaders and mov¬ 
ing spirits of the one are the leaders and the moving spirits of the 
other. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the secret Broeder¬ 
bond is nothing less than the Purified National Party busy work¬ 
ing secretly underground, and that the Purified National Party is 
nothing but the secret Afrikaner Broederbond which conducts its 
activities on the surface. Between the two, the unification of 
Afrikanerdom is being bartered for a republican-cum-Calvinistic 
Bond. 

“By departing from the sphere of national culture and mixing in 
politics, the Afrikaner Broederbond has shed its youthful innoc¬ 
ence and has suddenly become a grave menace to the rest and 
peace of our social community as well as to the irreproachable pu¬ 
rity of our public life and of our civil administration, even where it 
operates in the economic-cultural sphere. 

“To realise the nature and extent of the danger with which we 
are now being threatened by the secret machinations and activities 
of the Broederbond, it is necessary for me to impart to you certain 
information from secret documents of the Bond regarding its or- 
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our to support the interests of brothers, and that brothers should 
support one another’s undertakings as far as possible. The spirit of 
preference between brothers and their interests is obvious 
throughout the rules of the Bond and controls the relationship be¬ 
tween brother and brother everywhere. So much so that in the 
domestic rules of certain branches of the Bond, which have re¬ 
ceived the approval of the Executive Council of the Bond, the fol¬ 
lowing, inter alia, is definitely laid down: ‘The promotion of each 
other’s interests in the community ... shall be the duty of Bond 
members ... brothers shall, wherever possible, support one anoth¬ 
er’s business by word and deed, and be one another s intercessio¬ 
nary wherever the opportunity offers.’ 

“Even if the Broederbond had never become a political society 
and had confined to exist as a purely cultural body, gross injustice 
would have been done whenever a brother furthered the interests 
of a fellow brother along secret channels to the detriment of a non¬ 
brother who might have equal or greater claims to support. Hence 
the Bond is a secret body with the strictest injunction against each 
member to maintain the utmost secrecy of what happens, and it is 
therefore impossible to discover what is transpiring behind the 
scenes; there is no protection for the non-brother against the secret 
supporters of the brother. 

“Generally, there is nothing to prevent the Bond from being mis¬ 
used as an instrument of organised injustice towards non-brothers 
- or even as an instrument of organised action in conflict with the 
best interests of the State and the public service. 

“As an instance of how the Broederbond abuses its powers as a 
secret political society, I must remind you of what happened re¬ 
cently when the so-called Le Roux motion 7 was before Parlia¬ 
ment. While the motion was being discussed, the Broederbond set 
to work secretly and a secret organisation was set afoot by broth¬ 
ers on the platteland for the purpose of making propaganda in sup¬ 
port of the motion. The brothers, encouraged by the Purified 
Nationalists in Parliament, succeeded in manoeuvring matters in 
such a way that numbers of telegrams were sent to practically 
every platteland member of Parliament for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing pressure to bear on him to support the motion. 

“Through this secret activity, the Bond endeavoured to create 
the impression that the members of Parliament had to do with a 
spontaneous expression of feeling on the part of the people of the 
respective constituencies. The Bond in this instance, therefore, de- 
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hberately assumed a role in a play of deceit, by which it endeav¬ 
oured to influence the free vote of members of Parliament in 
tavour of the purified Nationalists in Parliament. The Broeder- 
ond, a secret society, deliberately availed itself of its secret nature 
to mislead representatives of the people of the Union in the ex¬ 
ecution of their national duties. 

Another instance of the secret interference and the secret mis¬ 
use of the Broederbond is provided by the following. The purified 
brothers in Parliament were apparently embarrassed in Cape 
own recently by a lack of co-operation among themselves on a 
matter in which it was desired that they should all vote against the 
Government. To obviate a similar occurrence in the future, some 
of the purified brothers, without the knowledge of other brothers, 
agreed to avail themselves of the secret existence of the Bond with 
its secret authority and influence. 

“Suddenly one day the brothers in Parliament received notice 
that a certain gentleman from Potchefstroom had been appointed, 
or would be appointed, as political commissioner for the Bond in 
arhament, and that he had been entrusted with the task of attend¬ 
ing the sittings of Parliament from a vantage point somewhere in 
the gallery, with power to issue instructions from time to time to 
Parliamentary brothers, telling them how to vote etc. This was a 
bit too much for the brothers in Parliament who were not pre¬ 
pared to submit themselves as puppets to a Bond dictator. Mutiny 
and revolt on the part of Fusion brothers was the result, and the 
Broederbond had to pocket its commissioner and depart. 

The Fusion brothers in Parliament deserve our compliments. 
But I cannot help warning them that those who wish to dine with 
the devil must provide themselves with long spoons. From this 
again it transpires how much the Bond and the purified National 
arty is one and the same body, functioning in two separate com¬ 
partments - the one underground and the other above ground. 

What is there to prevent brothers seeking to promote one 
another s interests in respect of appointments and promotions in 
e public service to the detriment of more deserving non-broth¬ 
ers? Has this not already happened without its being discovered? I 
put it to you, what protection have you and I and our children, 

U ° are not members of the Broederbond, against the misuse of 
secret influence by brothers whereby we are prevented from at¬ 
taining what is legitimately and rightfully our due? 

This I do know, that brothers have urged their prior claims 
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over non-brothers before responsible officials of the State, who are 
also members of the Broederbond. If I understood the matter 
aright, these claims of brothers went so far as to demand that the 
prescriptions of the Broederbond should weigh more with broth¬ 
ers occupying responsible positions than the legitimate rules of the 
public service. Fortunately, these attempts failed, by reason of the 
courageous opposition which these presumptuous demands met at 
the hands of the officials concerned. 

“If the prescriptions of the secret manual of instructions to 
which I have referred, or of the domestic rules of the branch 
quoted by me, are strictly carried out, then a brother who has a 
shop can lay claim to the support of his fellow-brothers. This 
would be a Bond obligation as expressed in the rules quoted by 
me. Wherever an opening in the (public) service occurred, either 
for an appointment or for promotion, one brother would have to 
exert himself to get a fellow-brother competitor appointed or pro- 

moted. , 

“This would be a Bond obligation in terms of the rules. To the 

Broederbond and the brother it would matter little what your or 
my claims may be for support for our shop, or what claims you or 
I may have to an appointment or for promotion. We are not 
brothers and we therefore do not count at all. In the meantime, we 
are deprived of the opportunity of acting honestly and openly in 
the protection of our threatened interests. All measures adopted 
against us are conducted in secret, underground, where you and I 
cannot possibly discover what is being done to deprive us of what 
is due to us. 

“With reference to the Broederbond, I have to address a very se¬ 
rious word to our teachers. Recently, I addressed a circle confer¬ 
ence of the United Party at Oudtshoorn, and when the conference 
had gone into committee, a number of persons unexpectedly com- 
plained of the participation of teachers in politics. At the end of the 
discussion an earnest appeal was made to me by a prominent del¬ 
egate in the following terms. ‘In the name of God, General, we 
mothers appeal to you to do all in your power to prevent that our 
children should be incited on the school benches against their 
parents. You have no idea how bad it has become. 

“These complaints of improper influence imparted by teachers 
to children on the school benches have reached me before here in 
the Free State. What are the facts of the case? If these allegations are 
true, then all I can say is that a grosser and more serious abuse of 
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“Membership of a secret society must of necessity immediately 
place the person concerned in a position of suspicion, as against his 
fellow beings, and cause him to be lowered in proportional 
measure in that trust, if not the respect of his environment. Where 
suspicions of that nature are evinced in the direction of parental 
fear for corruption of the youthful minds of their children, they 
will unfailingly give rise, in whatever measure, to a feeling of hate 
and disdain. 

“The deeply unfortunate aspect of disdain or hate of this nature 
is that it does not confine itself to the guilty individual, but spreads 
and rapidly embraces the whole class to which that individual be¬ 
longs. It is to be expected that this will be the outcome to teachers 
as a class arising out of the relationship some of them bear to the 
Broederbond. 

“Where the teacher is today acting in secret, he must come out 
into the open. There is nothing which requires the clear daylight 
so much to stay sound as our education. The teaching class has 
never yet received anything but the biggest and most upright 
friendliness and respect from me, and as long as they remain the 
trusted keepers of the happiness and education of the youth o 
South Africa, they will continue to receive that friendship and re¬ 
spect from me. But, as has again appeared here this evening by 
what I have just said, it cannot be expected from me that I shall 
keep silent in regard to individual pedagogic abuses and misdeeds 
on the ground of my goodwill towards the teachers as a class. 

“That an outcry occurs every time I draw attention to abuses 
and misdeeds perpetuated by individual teachers, as was the case at 
the recent Free State Teachers’ Congress, cannot deter me from 
doing my duty towards my nation. I am prepared to leave it to the 
judgement of men and women who still harbour sentiments of 
honesty and decency as to whether I was justified in speaking as I 
did at the congress in Bloemfontein two months ago and as I have 
spoken here again today. 

“Suffice it further for me here to impart a little communication 
to the head committee of the Orange Free State Teachers’ Associ¬ 
ation that will interest them. In August of last year they were so 
kind as to give me the unsolicited assurance, through their secre¬ 
tary, that they as a teachers’ association have never taken part in 
party politics and they did not approve the active participation of 
teachers in politics; further, that they were not aware of teachers in 
the Free State having actively participated in party politics. 
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the war, Hertzog himself was in the wilderness and nine years 
after that Dr Malan was Prime Minister of South Africa. 

General Hertzog wound up his Smithfield address with the 
words: “The Purified National Party, with its purified leaders, 
now stand revealed in all their racial nakedness, covered only by 
one single fig leaf: secrecy!” 

It was out at last. The Broederbond lay exposed and vulnerable. 

It reacted in two ways: it burrowed deeper underground to repair 
the broken defences of its secrecy; and it swore vengeance on Gen¬ 
eral Hertzog. 

As large numbers of Hertzog supporters quit the organisation, a 
special meeting of the Broederbond Executive was called and un¬ 
dying vengeance sworn against the Prime Minister. He had com¬ 
mitted the unforgiveable sin and a dire nemesis was planned for 
him. 8 

One of the first gratifying fruits of this vengeance campaign 
came soon, when the Broederbond managed to force General 
Hertzog to withdraw from the centenary Oxwagon Trek in 1938 
a terrible humiliation for the venerable Afrikaner and erstwhile 
hero of the Free State. 10 Later that year, the electorate gave over¬ 
whelming support to the Hertzog-Smuts coalition. But the div¬ 
isions among Afrikaners grew deeper. u 

General Hertzog, says his biographer C M van den Heever 
was deeply sorry that he could not bridge the gap. He was, how- 
ever, equally adamant that he would not sacrifice his firm belief in 
unity and co-operation between English and Afrikaner sections of 
the population - that unity he so ardently sought to achieve 
through his rallying cry of South Africa First. 

About this time, General Hertzog’s son, Albert, was a hot- 
blooded Purified Nationalist - and a member of the Broederbond. 
On behalf of a group of young Afrikaner intellectuals, all of them 
almost certainly members of the secret organisation, he wrote to 
his father demanding action to restore Afrikaner unity. In reply, 
Hertzog wrote a remarkable letter, which was released to the Press 
at the time, reaffirming his firm commitment to foster good Eng- 
lish-Afrikaans relations. 

“I want to assure you,” he wrote to his son and the young inte - 
lectuals, “that under no circumstances will I ever in politics give 
my co-operation to people who are not prepared to recognise and 
accept the principle of complete equality and equal rights between 
our Afrikaans- and English-speaking national components on the 
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He was approaching a devastatingly lonely road. Hertzog was 
thereafter spurned and rejected by the Afrikaners whom he had 
loved and served through war, famine and hardship, and whose 
cause he had sought to further in the way he considered best: 
union with the English-speaking section of the population. 

Hertzog withdrew to his farm Waterval, where he lived in soli¬ 
tary seclusion. C M van den Heever 12 described his new lifestyle 
poignantly. 13 

“On the farm General Hertzog was now alone, and the rare visi¬ 
tor that in a time of petrol shortage arrived there must have been 
deeply struck by the loneliness in which the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter now lived as the simple farmer of Waterval. In his woodcut¬ 
ter’s jacket he was sometimes to be seen on his horse as he rode 
through the warm fields of his huge farm; then again, he gave 
work to a native close to the house and there he stood by, a thin 
and made-lonely figure amongst the thorn trees. 

One night, alone, he arrived at a Pretoria hospital and asked to 
be admitted. The nurse, taking down personal details, did not rec¬ 
ognise the frail, bespectacled man with a bushy moustache standing 
before her. He gave his name as J B M Hertzog, farmer. Shortly 
afterwards, on 21 November 1942, back on his farm ^^aterval, he 
died. 

After Hertzog’s death the Broederbond tried to claim that he 
had come to accept the organisation. They obviously realised that 
they could not break his image and that history would judge him 
as one of the greatest Afrikaners ever. It was asserted 14 that after 
the Smithfield address two executive members of the organisation 
had had a meeting with him where they had enlightened him 
about the “real” facts of the Broederbond and had convinced him 
of its innocence. 

That he found some modus vivendi with the Broederbond is, 
however, unlikely. Its ideals and his were too far apart. As far as 
can be ascertained, he never retracted anything he said at Smith- 
field and it seems highly improbable that his forbearing to follow 
up his Smithfield attack can be ascribed to tacit approval of the or¬ 
ganisation whose objectives he so staunchly scorned. 


1. De Klerk, W A, The Puritans in Africa, p 114. 

2. ibid, p 114. 

3. The Puritans in Africa, pp 115-117. 
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4. Federasie van Afrikaanse Kultuurvereenigings. 

When Hertzog went into coalition with Smuts 
7 Newspapers sympathetic to the Nationalists’ cause 

8 .' M^Lt e EG C / n / ld< ; nCe de c ate , ln c 935 ’ U W3S vehemcnt] y anti-Fusion. 
amcrbe, E G, Education in South Africa, Vol 2 p 24 

see chapter 4 . 

10. Malherbe, E G, Education in South Africa, Vol 2 p 29. 

1 1 ■ Ceneraal J B M Hertzog, p 887. 

a .itTtldT °J V B “ d “ H " v "' s biography i, dm i, „owh«„ „ 
the Broederbond. Even in the account of the Smithfield address there 

HL'rwaTrmember 11 ' ° r8aniSati ° n ’ the P ossibiIi *V that van den 

13. GeneraalJ B M Hertzog, pp 758 - 759 . 

14. Hansard, March 21 1945, Col 3919. 












Smuts 


No sooner had the Broederbond disposed of Hertzog than a new 
and even more dangerous enemy appeared. He was General Jan 
Smuts. If Hertzog’s years as Fusion Prime Minister had been 
marked by Afrikaner division, Smuts’s rise to power heralded 
prolonged and bitter hostility. World War Two, the issue on 
which he came to power, split the country’s white factions far 
apart. 

A great many Afrikaners vigorously condemned Smuts’s deter¬ 
mination that South Africa should participate in “England’s war”. 
For some this feeling went even further, to an open sympathy 
with the Nazi cause. Hitler’s quick climb to ascendancy greatly at¬ 
tracted a number of Afrikaner Nationalists, as did developments in 
Nazi Germany. So much so, in a number of cases, that a feeling of 
general sympathy was translated into active support for 
Germany’s struggle. The Broederbond numbered among its ranks 
many such supporters. The organisation which had striven in cul¬ 
tural matters to keep English- and Afrikaans-speaking elements 
apart, and thus reinforce Afrikaners of an exclusive Afrikanerdom, 
arranged for a few selected Afrikaans students to go to Germany 
and study methods employed there in the education of the nation’s 
youth. 1 

Dr Nico Diederichs 2 was one who went across to study and re¬ 
port, and qualified as a quisling in the Nazi s Anti-Komitern train¬ 
ing school. 3 According to Malherbe 4 who was Smuts’s Director of 
Military Intelligence, as early as 1934 Hitler had sent a spy to 
South Africa, a German professor, Graf von Duerckheim Mont- 
martin, to ascertain what elements in South Africa could be relied 
upon to collaborate with Nazi Germany in the event of a war with 
Great Britain. 

His findings were said to have been sent to Hitler in a secret re¬ 
port. A copy of this report was found by South Africa s military 
intelligence among the papers seized at the headquarters of the 
German diplomatic representative in South West Africa in 1940 






when the South African forces moved in. The report stressed, inter 
a ta, the furtherance of German Kultur by means of subtle propa¬ 
ganda and by encouraging South African students to go to 

erman universities, and the exploitation of anti-English senti¬ 
ments among Afrikaners. Von Duerckheim held a prominent pos¬ 
ition in von Ribbentrop’s organisation during the 1939-45 World 
War. He was, however, liquidated towards the end of the war 
when it was found that he had a Jewish grandmother. Dr Mal¬ 
herbe goes on: “With South Africa’s participation in the war, anti- 
British feelings flared up with renewed fervour. A number of 
prominent Afrikaner leaders became openly pro-Nazi and found 
expression of their ambitions in flamboyant organisations such as 
the Grey Shirts and the Ossewabrandwag. The latter organisation, 
under the leadership of Dr Hans van Rensburg, was openly mili¬ 
tant and opposed to General Smuts’s war effort. He soon counted 
more members than there were in Smuts’s army. Among these 
were a large number of teachers and even Dutch Reformed minis¬ 
ters. South Africa’s former Premier, Mr Vorster, occupied a high 
position as Assistant-hoof Kommandant. Dr Verwoerd had 
strong Nazi sympathies, and his paper, the Transvaler, was jubilant 
over the initial reverses of the Allied forces on land and sea. Like¬ 
wise it was filled with gloom when the Nazis started losing. 

It was hoped that with a German victory South Africa would 
become ‘freed from the British yoke’ and at last achieve the Broe- 
derbond ideal of an independent Afrikaner republic, excluding the 
British and the Jews. In the anti-war propaganda Smuts was made 
out to be a traitor to the Afrikaner cause in fighting for the British 
- not (as was the case) with the British ... Meanwhile, through a 
powerful broadcasting station at Zeesen (Germany) pro-German 
propaganda in Afrikaans was pouring into South Africa over the 
radio. Its programmes were avidly listened to because of the excel¬ 
lent music and good reception, far better than that of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation or the local South African Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Immediately following on the music programme came the 
most venomous anti-British and anti-Jewish talks in Afrikaans by 
Dr Erik Holm, a young South African teacher who was studying 
in Germany at the time. 5 He was employed by the Nazis and paid 
by Goebbels himself ... There can be no doubt that this slimy, 
hate-generating stuff which was poured nightly in Afrikaans into 
South African homes must have left its mark on the receptive 
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minds of the Afrikaner youth at the time. Many of these today are 

teachers and political leaders ... 

“Racial separation, which had been part of South Africa s way 
of life for generations, received a new impetus from Nazism and 
German-orientated Afrikaners. This attitude spilled over on to 
English-Afrikaner relationships as well as between white and non¬ 
white. As indicated before, a number of leading Afrikaners had be¬ 
come impressed by Hitler’s success in propagating the doctrines of 
national socialism in Germany. The Nationalists, particularly, 
found themselves in sympathy with his ideas of building up a pure 
Nordic race which would rule Europe after getting rid of Jews and 
capitalists. Hitler’s regimentation of the German youth and par¬ 
ticularly his use of symbol slogans and national rallies to create a 
feeling of national consciousness were soon copied in building up 
an exclusive Afrikaner nationalism. Behind it all was the thought¬ 
ful planning and pervasive organisation of the Broederbond . 

The Government, 6 through its intelligence service, was kept in¬ 
formed of all the Broederbond’s activities and those of its associ¬ 
ated organisations working against the war policy. General Smuts 
could have banned the Broederbond and acted against its outspo¬ 
ken members with the extensive powers granted him by Parlia¬ 
ment under the special war measures (Number 4 of 1941). This, 
however, he did not do, although he did restrict some of the lead¬ 
ing activitists in the Ossewabrandwag. Vorster, for example, 
spent the war interned in Koffiefontein, along with a number of 
other leading Afrikaners, many of whom rose to great prominence 
in public life after the war. 

“His reluctance to prosecute the Broederbond, was,” says Mal¬ 
herbe, “partly due to the fact that he was quite too much preoccu¬ 
pied with the conduct of the war on an international front, but 
mainly because he did not want to involve the Dutch Reformed 
Church and the teaching profession, for the traditions of both of 
which he had a great regard.” 

Smuts knew that a large number of Dutch Reformed ministers 
as well as teachers were active in the Broederbond. Through his 
intelligence service, which monitored the organisation closely, he 
knew many of their names. He particularly avoided acting against 
university students and staff, only doing so when they were con¬ 
victed of criminal deeds, in spite of wild pro-Nazi and revol¬ 
utionary comments in student organisations during the war. 

But when it came to the civil service, it was even more worry- 
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He refused to take any action against the Broederbond, other than 
to instruct his security men to keep a close watch on its activities 
and its links with avowedly subversive organisations like the Os- 
sewabrandwag. 

At last the war came to an end in 1945. It had done much to enh¬ 
ance Smuts’s status as a statesman of international stature. It had 
done little to settle the burning divisions inside South Africa. 
Afrikaner sentiment smouldered in angry hostility against Smuts, 
who had plunged South Africa into an unpopular war. Worse, he 
had thrown leading Nationalists into incarceration, a drastic step 
that recalled all the hated indignity of the Boer War concentration 
camps. The Broederbond’s own history refers to entry into the 
war as “the political degradation of 5 September 1938. 8 In the 
postwar period, Smuts’s detractors charged that he spent more 
time being an international figure than worrying about the major 
problems looming in his own country. His administration la¬ 
boured under all the tribulations of a country readjusting from the 
ravages of war to the more insidious ravages of peace. 

Over all this ferment loomed the inevitable conflict with the 
Broederbond. Smuts, like his predecessor Hertzog, could not es¬ 
cape it, even though he was reluctant to enter the struggle. Perhaps 
he had seen the results of such rashness in Hertzog’s lonely death. 
Perhaps it was just that his overseas preoccupations took up too 
much of his time. 

W A de Klerk 9 describes it thus: “The impotence, confusion and 
disarray of his opponents had also lulled Smuts into a sense of false 
security. What he saw was only what was taking place on the sur¬ 
face. In a sense, it was the price he was paying for having lived and 
moved for so long on a world platform. As a national leader and as 
a field-marshal in perhaps the greatest struggle of the age, there 
was even less possibility of his understanding the dangerous ear¬ 
nestness of the new elite the burgerstand had produced; or of the 
way in which their nationalism differed profoundly from anything 
which hitherto had been a part of the South African political land¬ 
scape. Smuts had long since lost all real contact with the thinking 
of a large and important part of his own people ... 

“Whether it was a complacency induced by supreme confid¬ 
ence, the shrewdness of the wily politician or a lack of sufficient 
contemporary sense, is debatable. It was, probably, a combination 
of all these things. Smuts had his gaze fixed on the fine new world 
which would arise from the ruin of the war and in which the 
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“In the course of an attack on Senator Conroy, Kemp warned 
that, ‘When the Nationalist Party comes into power, care will be 
taken to see that only Nationalists stand at the head of affairs.’ 

“Echoed Strijdom: ‘Nationalists must be elected to every poss¬ 
ible local board ... whether it be a school board, a hospital board, 
or any other kind of board.’ 

“This warning, said Strijdom’s paper, Die Transvaler, was re¬ 
taliation for recent United Party demands that all Nats should be 
removed from local boards. ‘Fight with gloves off,’ was the 
paper’s advice.” 11 

Smuts’s military intelligence advisers added to the pressure with 
a report on the Broederbond influence in South Africa, conclud¬ 
ing: “In 1935, in full peacetime ... General Hertzog judged it 
necessary to try to destroy the Afrikaner Broederbond by drag¬ 
ging all their unsavoury doings into the open. No action was 
taken, however ... Today, with the bitter experience of the Broe- 
derbond’s influence on the war effort, and its strong hold on South 
African public life, the need for action is much more urgent. If we 
are to dwell together in peace and amity in South Africa, the Broe¬ 
derbond must be destroyed.” 12 


General Jan Smuts. South Africa’s last non-Broederhond Prime Minister. 








ha “ y , ad J V ° 1 CateS ° f action P revadcd - Smuts joined 
battle with the Broederbond. The practical handling of the affair 

was however, politically disastrous. He launched a campaign to 
root out all the Broederbond members from the civil service. On 
ecember 15 1944 using emergency powers granted to him by 
Parliament during the war 13 he gave Broederbond members of the 
public service, including teachers, the alternative of resigning from 
one or the other. 5 

. ™, e Sam 5 ™ 0iath ’ at the United Pa «y congress in Bloemfontein, 
he attacked the Broederbond, describing it as a “dangerous, cun- 

tng, po ltical Fascist organisation of which no civil servant if he 
was to retain his loyalty to the State and the administration, could 
be allowed to be a member.” 14 

A j 3 f S j k ’ 1 094 dvil servants 9 uit the Broederbond. The oth- 
ers ducked the issue and lay low. Four years later, when the 
t onal Party had come into power, 807 resumed membership. 15 
e tactic failed miserably, as even Smuts later admitted. It did 
nothing significant to damage the Broederbond. In fact, if any¬ 
thing, public sympathy to a large extent went to the organisation 
particularly when a group of prominent civil servants resigned 
rom the administration rather than quit the Broederbond. This 
report appeared in the Sunday Times, February 25 1945, under the 
headline Broederbond Members Fired. “Two senior public servants 
have been dismissed by the Government for refusing to resign 
rom the Broederbond. They are Mr Wentzel du Plessis, head of 
the Division of Diplomatic and Consular Affairs, and Mr Jan 
Cloete, chief clerk in the treasury. 

Mr du Plessis has been in the Government service since 1924 
a " dln u the Department of External Affairs since its inception in 

i W f at ° ne time P nvate secretary to General Hertzog 

then Prime Minister, and was secretary of the Union legation in 
Holland from 1933 to 1938. Mr Cloete had had 20 years’ service. 

Professor H O Monmg, a well-known parasitologist of On- 
derstepoort, and Mr A J Bosman, under-secretary for Commerce 
ave resigned rather than end their membership of the Broeder¬ 
bond. Others who have been found guilty of contravening the 
emergency regularions by declining to resign from the Broeder¬ 
bond are Mr J Combrink, secretary of the National Housing and 
Planmng Commission, and Professor A I Malan, a biochemist of 

the t' f P °° rt ' P essis ’ wdo was Aree years later to enjoy 

sa is action of defeating Smuts in his own constituency of 
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Standerton, has given a detailed account of this period in his book 
Die Goue Draad - Op die Trekpad van y n Nasie . 16 In it he discloses 
that the Broederbond, as early as 1943, was aware that it was 
under Smuts’s scrutiny and had foreknowledge that pressure was 
mounting on him to clamp down on members of the organisation. 
The matter was discussed “calmly - the pros and cons” within the 
organisation. The following morning, an informer went to 
Smuts chief lieutenant Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr and told him what 
had transpired. 

The question was again discussed inside the organisation and it 
was decided that the Broederbond could not dictate to its memb¬ 
ers how they should respond to the expected action against civil 
servants. They would have to decide for themselves. Apart from 
those mentioned in the Sunday Times report above, those that de¬ 
cided to quit the civil service rather than the Broederbond, were 
Barend de Klerk, an expert in agricultural education, and Piet Bas- 
son, who worked for the most notable thorn in the organisation’s 
flesh, Senator Conroy. 

The day Smuts’s proclamation was issued, du Plessis was on 
leave. He hurried back to his office where he wrote a memoran¬ 
dum to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs: “I must hereby inform 
you that I am a member of the Broederbond and that, after careful 
consideration, I do not see my way open to giving up my mem¬ 
bership.” He rejected allegations that the organisation was born in 
darkness (duister), that it carried on its work in darkness, or that it 
was Fascist and busily undermining the Government. He denied 
that party politics had ever played any part in his association with 
the organisation, or that he had been guilty of any dereliction of 
duty. 

“No information about the official matters of this, or any other 
Government, has ever been given by me to the Broederbond. It 
was never asked or suggested by the Broederbond, nor was it of¬ 
fered ... The right to associate with my compatriots for the pur¬ 
pose of doing good to my fellow beings, without thereby interfer¬ 
ing in party political affairs, is for me an elementary right which is 
unassailable by any government. I trust that you will accept this 
letter in that spirit,” he wrote. 

He was immediately suspended from his duties. Later, asked by 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, D D Forsyth, whether he would 
reconsider, he replied that he would gladly do so if General Smuts 
would make it possible for him. This would involve forbidding 
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SeScMMrf^Enda e «TT b p rS ° f ^ or g anisation < including 
eraI f ° f En gland, the Freemasons and the Truth Legion. Sev- 

that ^ ^ 3 meSSage was co nveyed from Smuts to du Plessis 
.. ! SUCh 3 ban was considered “unnecessary”. In his subsequent 

g^T^”^ t0 F ° rSyth ’ du Plessis wrote: “That one 
group being denied what is allowed for another group I regard 

as discrimination that borders on racial persecution.” ? § 

1945 C rtf 01 ™** His hearing would be h cld on February 7 
5 m Room 88, Union Buildings, Pretoria. Ironically his 
our room was the office he had previously occupied for many 
years as private secretary to General Hertzog. He recalls the hesJ 

Plfwman “N^b a"* bef ° re a Johannesburg magistrate, Mr R F 

apa«7rom fo f 7 WaS ° W ' d im ° the coum «»». just us two, 
part from the former private secretary of the Prime Minister 

hu™y footgr:r f the dePar,mmt ' Wh ° ™ 

“Question: Is your name Wentzel Christoffel du Plessis? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Are you a member of the Civil Service? 
this”uX o Y ar h .) <The h ' ad ° f ~' ™ -W ■» » confirm- 

Question: Are you a member of the Broederbond? 

Answer: Yes. 

Answer 'Yes. ^ ^ reSi§n fr0m thc Broederb °nd? 
bond? St *° n D ° y ° U h ° ld 3ny executive Position in the Broeder- 
Answer: No (what a remarkable question, I thought) 
ified.”^' 60 1 must flnd y° u g uilt y of the offence as spec- 

Na^nrstPr C e a s? e TF indi ti 3nt pr ° longed ^cry from the 
Rationalist Press. The public in general, unconvinced of the sub¬ 
get rid 6 of such abl th H Br ° ederbond ’ thought Smuts foolish to 
get rid of such able and prominent public administrators. 17 

n reply to Smuts s attack on the Broederbond, the organis 
ation s chairman, Professor J C van Rooy of Potchefstroom and 
ts secretary, Mr I M Lombard, issued a series of five articled ex¬ 
plaining the aims and objects of their organisation. The senes was 

1945 n Thev Tra ” Wer °” DeCCmber 14 ’ 21 > 28 *944 and January 4 
fontein Th ^ 1 8Um ? lan ? d in The ™'end published in BloeL 
• e articles rejected allegations that the Broederbond was 
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a subversive organisation “which incites sabotage or will tolerate 
it from members in any form”; that members consisted mostly of 
teachers and civil servants as General Smuts had claimed - of a 
total membership of 2 672, at the most 8,4 per cent were civil serv¬ 
ants and 33,3 per cent teachers; that the organisation was fascist or 
undemocratic; that the “Bond at any time declared itself in favour 
of a national-socialist system for South Africa, or that it has ever 
had, or sought, any connection with the Nazi rulers of Germany. 

Dealing with its secret nature, the articles said “the confidential 
character of the Broederbond is comparable with what one finds at 
a Cabinet meeting, at a meeting of directors or a decent business 
undertaking, or at an executive meeting of a church or cultural or¬ 
ganisation before it comes to a decision which can be conveyed to 
its members.” Quoting from the constitution, Lombard wrote, 
“In connection with the activities of general district meetings, the 
meetings may discuss any national problem or historical point 
with a vew to ascertaining, in an impartial manner, what is the 
best for the moral, intellectual, social and political progress of our 
nation. No speaker may, however, act as a propagandist for any 
existing political party or for party politics as such.” 

To a general public already dubious about the wisdom of 
Smuts’s action, the ardent denials from the Broederbond leaders 
must have presented fresh doubts. The debate on the issue that fol¬ 
lowed in Parliament on March 21 1945 could have done little to 
change this. The Government speakers, including Smuts, under 
sustained and bitter attack from the Nationalists, generally put 
their case weakly. General statements were made about the organ¬ 
isation’s secret involvement in politics without furnishing con¬ 
crete evidence, which surely must have been available by them 
from all the surveillance to which the organisation had been sub¬ 
jected. Malherbe had supplied Smuts with detailed name lists of 
Broederbonders and a comprehensive report of its activities. 18 But 
the main thrust of their argument was left to Hertzog’s Smithfield 
address 10 years previously. 

In the arguments presented by the Nationalists, there was a 
paradoxical shrill insistence that action should not be taken against 
an organisation without firm evidence of misdemeanours. Why 
was there no trial; where was the proof? they demanded. How this 
elevated concern for the requirements of justice has changed over 
the years. Since coming into power, the Nationalist Government 
has placed on the statute book a battery of legislation which en- 
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mdividul tak R Unlimited aCti ° n 3gainSt or B an i sa tions and 

individuals. Banmngs and detentions without recourse to the 

courts, and without the persons or organisations concerned ever 

knowing the nature of the charges, has become a common feature 

of Nationahst rule in South Africa. It is a feature that invites the 

ccusation both at home and abroad that it is a “police state”. 

Ihe debate opened with a two-pronged attack. Smuts was dis¬ 
criminating against Afrikaners. “I just want to ask the Prime Min¬ 
ister whether this attack on the Afrikaner Broederbond is just the 
eginnmg of the death of every Afrikaans organisation in the 
country. There are the Sons of England. We know that that organ- 
mtion has a strong political colour ... there are the Sons of Scot- 
an , and also the Sons of Palestine have their organisation. There 
is an Empire League, the Truth Legion and all sorts of organis¬ 
ations, and we now want to know from the Prime Minister why 
ne selected an Afrikaner organisation.” 19 

He passed over the Civil Service Act and sheltered behind 
emergency regulations. .. Prominent officials in the service were 
put out of the service one after the other, not because they were 
convicted under the Civil Service Act, but simply because an 
emergency regulation was issued which they had contravened by 
belonging to the Broederbond .. ,” 20 

The Nationalists were also aggrieved that his action had been 
taken without proof being delivered of any subversive activities 
by the civil servants concerned. Mr C R Swart: 21 “I would like to 
know from the Prime Minister whether there has ever been any 

°f the * fnkaner Broederbond in the department con¬ 
trolled by him who committed subversive acts, who committed 
sabotage, who was unfaithful in his work. I consider that we have 
t e right to know it. Was one of them ever tried? Can he deliver 
the proof ? Will he tell us whether Mr Wentzel du Plessis ever 
committed any subversive act or was unfaithful in his work?” 

e debate raged on through the morning. At the start of the af- 
ternoon session, Smuts was urged to reply because time was being 
wasted. There was a hush in the packed house as he rose to speak 
He began by saying that only one aspect of the Broederbond’s ac¬ 
tivities had been touched on; there were much wider activities in 
which it was involved. “The Government has acted on a firm 
principle he said. “We proceed from the standpoint of the law 
We ha Ve ^<1 our action on the law of the land, and that law is 
our State officials should not take an active part in the politics 
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of the country. That is the law; it is prohibited. Officials must not 
take part in the politics of the country, and in respect of the action 
that has been taken in reference to the Broederbond in this case, 
we have only acted in connection with that aspect of the matter ... 

“My charge is in the first place against those officials who have 
not complied with the law of the land. Now I go further and I say 
that the Broederbond, the secret Broederbond, is a political organ¬ 
isation which is more dangerous from the point of view of the of¬ 
ficial and the Government service than any other political organis¬ 
ation in the country. The whole standpoint of the Broederbond is 
a political one. That is admitted. 

An Hon. Member: Who admitted it? 

The Prime Minister: We know it. 

Mr Swart: What proof have you? 

The Prime Minister: Now we come to one of the difficulties in 
which the Broederbond has landed us. It is a secret organisation, as 
secret as the grave. 

Mr Swart: Is that the first objection? 

The Prime Minister: Yes, that is an objection. It is a secret organ¬ 
isation, but it is also the calculated object of the organisation to 
foster the interests of one section of the population as against the 
other section ... 

“In all respects where we thrashed out matters, it became clear 
that it was a political organisation working in secret, that it ado¬ 
pted a stealthy attitude, that did not disclose who its members 
were, and that kept everything secret. In my opinion there is noth¬ 
ing more un-Afrikaans than that sort of action. It was the combi¬ 
nation of a number of people to get the key positions of the 
country into their hands, and to get all the key positions in the 
administration of the country, and in that manner to try to control 
the policy in the country. That was the object of the Broederbond 
and it was all done in secret. Everything was sub rosa. I think that 
anything like that is worse than any political organisation. 

Mr Klopper (one of the Broederbond founders): Have you any 
proof of that? 

The Prime Minister: I well know what I am talking about. The 
Government is convinced in regard to everything that has come 
before it. It has been convinced from the evidence that it has had 
before it and much of that has been derived from members of the 
Broederbond itself. 

Mr Swart: You flourish on traitors in the British Empire. 
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prZouZ 7 haVC “ that wants to 

seer” v and It S ° f on ', sectIon OT ° f ™ by an attitude of 

be a«fu" The r" 8 eVeryth,ng shrouded in d «kness, you have to 

this ortL?uo„ emmen ' ,S COnVm “ d th3t ' WS * "* — 

the Lv ere W “ a a' rie e ° f artk lcs “ ‘he Press from the secretary of 

line of the'dT T d ‘° defend the organisation and one 

line of the defence was this, ‘Why do you complain that this as a 

secret organisation? Is the Government not a seefet organisation; is 

a met not secret; is the caucus not secret?’ This is the official 

tTry thrall the ° f ’ that WaS § iven b Y the *ecre- 

tary that all the resolutions remained secret, and that everything is 

kept as silent as the grave. No, this is a position that cannot be tol- 

rated at least not where officials are concerned. Whether it can be 

tur°„ W bu, m as / C ° Umry T? anMher qU “ tion *° which I shall re- 
turn, but as far as regards the public service, it is my opinion that 

they can„„, serv e two masters. They cannot take anoath and sub- 

the nrd fT° dlSClplnK of J secret oganisation to carry out 
the orders of that organisation, and continue to do their duty to 

rlfth^ Tl : ey Cann °' m asters. Accordingly , 

organtdom- 0215 Wh ° " Br ° thm sh °“ ld ™gn ^ *e 

a tinL K J° PP « : And Ihe S ° nS of E "S'and and the Jewish organis- 
ations arc all secret. 5 

m2 e ^L MMS, 7 Th ' H ° n mCmbCT may believe in that argu- 
ment, but no one else will accept it. 6 

Mr Serfontein: There is a Freemason sitting beside you. 

The Prime Minister: To say that the Freemasons are a political or- 

ganisation and that they pursue politics in secret is the greatest 

rubbish in the world. I say today to this House and to the coun^ 

resting TaTT B /° ederbond is a d ^gerous organisation 
esting on a foundation that is in conflict with the interests of the 
country and that is un-Afrikaans. h 

Mr Serfontein: Mention the foundation. 

mliofZr " is Purely exclusive ra « Politics, the pro- 

motion of race interests. ^ 

Mr Klopper: Mention one proof. 

extent ■’ ,^1“ P ° S,ti ° n ' We have dea ^ to this 

on and k; whether we may have to go further later 

place a ban on the organisation itself is another matter ” 
hose whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad ” 
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retorted Dr Eben Donges. At the time vice-chairman of the organ¬ 
isation, he stood up to reply to Smuts’s attack. His first point of at¬ 
tack was that Smuts, with his legal training, should have known a 
person could not be condemned on secret evidence. If anything re¬ 
mained of his legal training and his legal instincts then he would 
not in this manner come and say he was going to judge a body like 
the Broederbond on secret evidence. 

Continuing, he said: “Time and again we have heard outside 
about sabotage, of the fascistic nature of the movement, we have 
heard that it is national socialist, that they stand for a national 
socialist state. Now the Prime Minister says, ‘No, politics, that is 
their only sin.’ 

“Let me say in the first place that no party politics are permitted 
in the organisation. That is one of the points of the constitution ... 
Let the Prime Minister say what politics there are in it. Is it party 
politics, is it a political organisation, because it is only open to 
Afrikaans-speaking people? What about the Dutch Reformed 
Church? It is for Afrikaans-speaking people, it is for the Afrikaner, 
but not in the narrow sense. Is it now being called a racial associ¬ 
ation? 

“Now I want to say something on the subject of secrecy. The 
Prime Minister knows it is not secret. He knows this. Where does 
he get the other information he has? It is true that the organisation 
does not work in public and the reasons will be readily under¬ 
standable by the Prime Minister. The reason is that it is an organis¬ 
ation of service, and our view is that the highest service that is not 
brought to light, that does not catch the public eye ... 

“There are many things on which you make resolutions which 
for many reasons are not displayed in public or hung on the big 
clock ... One of the reasons why membership is not made public 
and why activities are not made public, is the same reason that 
Plato gave the Guardians of the State should not possess any prop¬ 
erty, namely that they should not be exposed to the temptation to 
seek their own glory and their own profit. It is for this reason that 
in a service organisation such as this that is only there for service 
does not advertise itself, and does not wish to place itself or its 
members in temptation to gain advertisement for themselves.” 

Denying the charges against the organisation, he said Smuts 
knew that detectives had visited the offices of the Broederbond, 
had been given access to its documents and had gone away sat¬ 
isfied. Why then did he allow his colleagues to go around the 
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runLndedf n§ **** ^ ^ 0 ^ anisadon ^ he knew to 

He accused Smuts of being in conflict with the fundamental 

dtledTo?hca UStlCC ‘‘H he firSt f Whkh WaS that the aCCUSed was «i- 
■ . , r ^ n £* ere we have a condemnation without a hear- 

mg, without the opportunity being afforded to refute it and with¬ 
out a proper examination of the evidence which has come into the 
possession of the Prime Minister behind the scenes from people as 

evide^ ltS WH ° arC a PP arentl y trait °rs; and that on that 

ev dence of these traitors, which has not been examined, condem- 

nanon has been expressed. We say that is not right . ” 

I he third “and most serious complaint” Dr Donges levelled at 

Smuts was that his action had been “nothing less than an offence 

gainst racial peace.” The most important of all the post-war 

problems of reconstruction facing South Africa was the healing of 

sDeakinpn bed reIatl< J” shl P s between the English- and Afrikaans- 
speaking people in the country. That attitude had been hopelessly 

aggravated and inflamed by the action of the Government in re- 
cent times. 

sn 2 n i h ? C ° Urse u of la ^ five years we have had it in every re- 
pect that when the Prime Minister has acted, he has acted against 

turbed 6 T 3nd n0t Tt™ tHe ° ther faCe ’ and thereb y he hi di s- 

an aggravated that attitude ... I do not want to make this 
accusation but there is another conclusion which is arrived at by 

P any \a- U - W , lcb is a ^ most unavoidable when one reviews the 
Prime Minister’s deeds since 1939 - namely that he has been dri- 

struction nf ^'^^mded section in his party to attempt the de¬ 
struction of everything that is Afrikaans... 

L * e h * s s P ln j ual predecessor, Milner, it is apparently his object 
oday to break the back of Afrikanerdom’. I am a young man and 
I say this with the respect that is due to the Prime MhWs age 
and experience, that if he wishes to follow Milner’s road ... hels 

deseed unho ** ^ 2 3 dishonourable S rav e to which he will 
descend unhonoured and unwept by all Afrikaans-speaking and 

nghsh-speaking people who perceive in racial peace the onfy fu- 

re for South Africa. This injustice to the Afrikaans-speaking 

LThoritv of ,1, y them f tron 8“' tlK Amoral exercise of thf 

authority of the State towards its officials will only be temporary 

is -* * 

The implication that the Broederbond was pursuing racial peace 
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in South Africa, was, of course, pious nonsense. Its fundamental 
raison d’etre was and remains the exclusive promotion of a strictly 
sectional, Afrikaans cause. The warning that action against the 
Broederbond would strengthen Afrikaans-speaking people, had 
a firmer basis. It was one of several warnings issued by the Broe¬ 
derbond during that debate that Smuts ought to have noted. As 
Mr Nel exclaimed: “I must ... openly say that by its action in this 
case, a real feeling of bitterness and hatred has arisen in my heart.” 
And Dr Bremer predicted, with impressive accuracy: “In passing I 
might say that I believe that this is one of the steps which will lead 
to the speedy fall of the Government.” In three years he was 
proved right. 

But there were three years of glory for Smuts, until that dra¬ 
matic and unexpected crash. Bearing the rank of Field Marshal, an 
honour conferred on him by King George VI for his valuable serv¬ 
ices to the war effort, he enjoyed immense prestige overseas. The 
collapse of Germany’s armed resistance in 1945 and the end of hos¬ 
tilities in Europe created the opportunity for building the new 
world order of which he spoke with such enthusiasm. He was 
ready to play his part. 23 

Accordingly, he headed the South Africa delegation at the inau¬ 
guration of the United Nations Organisation at San Francisco. He 
was there given the singular honour of drafting the Preamble to 
the UN Charter, an historic task he accomplished with skill and 
erudition. When he returned to South Africa, he was greeted with 
acclaim. Only the Nationalists stayed unmoved, pouring derision 
over the UN, which they said would end in the same disarray as 
the League of Nations. 

“Smuts,” says Friedman 24 “could afford to ignore his op¬ 
ponents. His star was definitely in the ascendant. After the general 
election of 1943 he was at the height of his power. After V E Day - 
victory in Europe - he was at the height of his prestige. He had 
brought his country through years of bitter adversity to ultimate 
triumph. At home, his authority as Prime Minister was complete 
and unchallengeable; he was in full control of the destiny of his 
country. Abroad his prestige was immense - no other Common¬ 
wealth statesman outside of Britain had ever attained such heights. 

Alas! from those heights there was a sharp decline. Three short 
years later he fell from power. He was rejected by the electorate 
and had to yield office to his political opponents who had opposed 
his participation in the war, derided the men in the armed forces, 
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Strangely, the question of the Broederbond was never men 

insSed' Z"w floui? So '“fed N“ S ° me ° f mV Pe ° Ple ' 

it, I said, unless the United Party doe! it. Th^als^didn^ a" 

t 0n ° U h gh ^ nat0r C ° nr0y ’ S moUth was sti]1 fu ll of it. But in Stander 
ton he didn’t count,” writes Du Plessis 25 

We defeat^ 1 ° n the ^ of Smuts’s igno- 

derbond ' haTe b “" b ““ b ? 

lmn!dn'^ d " :tl0n ' he WaS ° ffercd a straw with »kich to pull 
mself back into power. Malan’s Nationalists had risen to power 

enea "hT' 5 ' . V °, te and by dlnt of an uneasy coalition with Hav- 
w g 3 ’ Hertz °g s lieutenant, and his Afrikaner Party which had 

*7 Havenga* iet it be wcftld £? “bt^ 
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nationalists and the Ossewabrandwag stalwarts distrusted each 
other. What was needed was for Smuts and Havenga to abandon 
party identities and draw up a programme of principles to present 
to the country. 

Among these principles should be: co-operation between the 
English- and Afrikaans-speaking sections and the maintenance of 
“our democratic way of life and the combating of fascism, 
whether in the form of a Broederbond-Gestapo government or in 
the form of totalitarian communism.” 27 

Smuts reported that he was not prepared to work with “a lot of 
fascists.” 28 Malherbe bluntly replied that this evaluation of the 
situation was “superficial”, which he ascribed to the weakness of 
Smuts’s information service. “The facts,” he said, “are as follows: 
(1) Havenga uses the Ossewabrandwag 29 chiefly to intimidate the 
Nats and to strengthen his bargaining power, and not because he 
has liking for the OBs or their ideology. Besides, with the excep¬ 
tion of a small group of ideological leaders, fascism does not pen¬ 
etrate very deeply into the rank and file of the OBs. It is not in the 
nature of our people and does not fit in with our indigenous insti¬ 
tutions ... I would, therefore, not attach too much weight to Hav- 
enga’s opportunistic affiliation with the ‘Fascists’; and (2) Havenga 
hates the Broederbond. It was they who stabbed his old friend, 
General Hertzog, in the back. That he will never forgive them. 

There were two catches in Malherbe’s scenario for a pact with 
Havenga. Jan Hofmeyr, the leader of the liberal faction in Smuts’s 
party would be an “indigestible lump” 31 in the scheme of things; 
and Smuts himself might have to sacrifice his position as leader, 
stepping down for Havenga as he had done for Hertzog in 1933. 

After weighing the options, Smuts, who remained unsure of 
what Havenga stood for, decided to “hold fast to what we have.’ 
By 1949 Smuts’s opportunity had gone. Havenga was still with 
Malan, and his key role in the maintenance of Nationalist power, 
in any case, was no more. Malan introduced an Act 32 which 
brought six white representatives of South West Africa into the 
Union’s House of Assembly. Predictably Nationalists, their ar¬ 
rival freed Malan once and for all of his dependence on Havenga. 33 

Smuts, appalled by his enforced removal from the stage centre, 
died at his home Doornkloof the following year. “Never did he 
speak any words of criticism or bitterness of his political foes,” his 
physician recounted. “The only slight tone of disappointment I 
ever noted during my conversations was against those of his fel- 
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W-Afnfcmcre who > he thought, did not regard him as one of 
them, because he thought wider than the South African scene.” 34 
n one stnicmg aspect, there is a close parallel between Smuts’s 
eath and Hertzog’s. Both died in isolation from their own people 
Smuts, suggests de Klerk 35 “did not understand these new 
Afrikaners with their involved and sweeping oratory.” Afrikaner 
nationalism was gathering momentum in its inexorable march 
across South Africa’s history. Behind the new “involved and 
sweeping oratory” lay the eternal industry of the Broederbond 
drafting a new, radical course for South Africa. 
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4 The Symbolic Oxwagon Trek 
of 1938 


It is difficult to find another single event which stirred Afrikaner 

WorWW T' b vf tWee k An g ] °- Boer War ^d the Second 
ne nl' h i an th J Symbollc oxwa gon trek of 1938. Not even the 

T h ° P 3n " ed and or S ani sed it, the Afrikaner Broederbond 
had the faintest idea it would be such an overwhelming success it 
serve to reunite Afrikaners in one nationalism and played a most 
significant role in the 1948 election victory. 

Osse^"I! aft T thC Trek ’ tHe War divided the Afrikaners and the 
Ossewabrandwag created a split in the National Party; but it was 

temporary. Deep down the Afrikaners wanted unity and the 
symbolic trek emphasised this. As soon as the war wal’over the 
deep divisions healed and a political unity was found which led to 
victory through the ballot box. Looking back today, it is impos- 
lc to see how this could have been achieved withou/the 

vTor Art" 8 f ° r “ f‘ hC Symb ° Hc tfck ' 11 CT ««d ' h e °PPor- 
f2 of /, r '° be '°8 cther ’ '° experience the satisfying 
S„s °" ' he march ’ ° f cement than 

What started as a fairly inconspicuous attempt to celebrate the 

™ by - d -g a team o ? f oxwagt^m 
Cape Town to Pretoria became a rousing national movement At 
Ae final celebrations 200 000 Afrikaners camped for days « 

memrhe Tan for tb ' V »°«ekker Menu- 

ment to be completed about 10 years later. Along the route to Pre 

-°"am* toTe th°e Af " kanerS " Some hundreds of miles 

came to see the oxwagons, to touch them, to ptay by them 

.er^rokeTTv ° f ' h ' Bro e d erbond's Surest mas- 

lu e necessitv S "y ' " AfHkan ' r ranks a ” d *■* abso- 

ir a Y for unity to prepare for political victory, they staged 

30 em ° tl °^al rally. The opportunity was ideal. It was 100 
ears stnee the Great Trek when the Voortrekkers wen. north one 

rale Tb’e° St l"l? POrtant 7 asons being ,he desire <° British 

rale. The celebrations planned by a central committee headed by 
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Dr EJ Jansen, a prominent Broeder and then Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, were to peak on December 16, Dingaan s Day, at 
Monument Koppie where the foundation stone for the Voortrek- 
ker Monument was to be laid. 

No doubt this would have been an impressive ceremony on its 
own, but it was the oxwagon trek which turned it into a national 
crusade. The idea came from the Afrikaanse Tcuil en Kultuurverettig- 
ing of the Railways (Afrikaans Language and Cultural Society of 
the Railways), a cultural front organisation of the Broederbond. 
The ATKV was formed by Henning Klopper, one of the three 
young men who founded the Broederbond on the koppie in 
Johannesburg in 1918. When he formed the ATKV on the Rail¬ 
ways it had only 200 members; five years later it had 50 000 and 
today it is probably the largest formally organised Afrikaans cul¬ 
tural association. 

Who was Henning Klopper who had played such an important 
part in forming the Broederbond and the ATKV? Like other 
prominent Broeders, Danie du Plessis and Willie Heckroodt, he 
worked on the Railways. He joined when he was 15 at a salary of 
£4 a month, and worked hard to spread his belief in Afrikaner- 
dom. His role in the oxwagon trek made him a national hero 
among Afrikaners. Not only was he the founder of the ATKV 
who had organised the trek, but they had nominated him as trek 
leader. At all the main celebrations along the route he was the cen¬ 
tral figure, making speeches and passing on the message of 
Afrikaner unity. 

Henning Klopper is convinced that it was the symbolic oxwa¬ 
gon trek that paved the way for the 1948 election victory for the 
National Party and the subsequent referendum majority which led 
to the Republic. “It was this dynamic movement which gave ex¬ 
pression to the aspirations of the Afrikaners, and united them at 
the time when division among Afrikaners was at its greatest, and 
their feelings were bitterest,” he says. When Klopper left home to 
join the Railways, his mother gave him a Bible and said: Read it 
every morning and evening.” Fifty years later he said: I never let 
her down.” At that stage he had read the Bible from cover to 
cover 22 times. It takes him 10 to 18 months to read it though 
once. 

He does not smoke or drink and in the true spirit of the Broe¬ 
derbond, abhors “loose morals”. Like the Broederbond, which 
expels members involved in a divorce, he sees divorce as an evil 
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practice “undermining the morals of the people.” He feels clergy- 

r,taw” put foot down and takc the iead m stam p> n g 

In all his readings of the Bible, he says he has found nothing to 
shake his belief in apartheid. “We are not all created the same. We 
are created to be what we are - not something different from what 
e Creator wants us to be. But there is room for everyone.” 

As international pressure intensifies around South Africa, Klop- 
per remains unshakeable in his faith in the future of the Republic 
his Broederbond created. “We are in South Africa to stay, no mat¬ 
ter what the United Nations or any other body decrees. We are 
ere in accordance with the will and by the grace of God. Our 
road is forward - only forward and always forward ” 

After the oxwagon trek Klopper became active in politics and in 
1943 he was elected MP for Vredefort. He became Speaker of the 
House of Assembly in 1961, a post he held until 1974 when he re- 
tired to his farm near Parys in the Free State. 

Initially the trek featured two wagons sponsored by the ATKV, 
ut the idea captured the imagination of the people to such an ex¬ 
tent that further wagons were added on routes far away from the 
original ones. Some of the wagons were more than 100 years old. 
Eventually the routes covered almost the whole of South Africa, 
the wagons visiting an amazing number of places before they con¬ 
gregated at Monument Koppie. 

The wagons were named after national heroes. The Johanna van 
er erwe trekked through Namaqualand, the Magrieta Prinsloo 
through the western and northern Cape, the Hendrik Potgieter and 
Andnes Preforms through the southern and eastern Cape and 
Orange Free State. This last route was also followed by the Piet 
Relief and Vrou en Moeder while the Hendrik Potgieter and Andries 
Pretonus also visited the eastern Transvaal. 

All over the country men started growing beards and women 
fashioned Voortrekker dress for the day the wagons would reach 
their district. Town and city councils renamed streets, squares and 
buildings in honour of the Voortrekkers, sometimes creating dis¬ 
putes between Afrikaans- and English-speaking members of the 
communities. 

The Government of the day was a coalition between General 
Hertzog the Prime Minister, and General Smuts, his deputy. On 

Clr were Dr Malan and his purified Nationalists. The brim¬ 
ming rikaner emotionalism of the symbolic trek presented a 
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The Bond-organized oxwagon trek gave fresh impetus to Afrikaner nationalism . 


problem to General Hertzog who was trying to keep Afrikaner 
and English together. It delighted the Malanites, however. It was a 
rallying cry for Afrikaner nationalism, bringing the volk together, 
at least in spirit. The strains it created in the Government party 
could only benefit the Nationalists. 

All along the route Broeders served on the welcoming commit¬ 
tees arranging local celebrations for the oxwagons. They made the 
most of their opportunity to stress Afrikaner unity, the need for a 
republic and the dominant role to be played by Afrikaners in 
South Africa. In Pietersburg they tabled a motion of no confidence 
in the mayor because he did not attend the arrival of the oxwa¬ 
gons. His claim that it was all a misunderstanding was rejected. 
The Benoni Town Council was not invited to the celebrations 
after a bitter row between the mayor and festival committee. The 
“Christian spirit” of the festival was given as one of the reasons, 
the mayor’s followers claiming that it was because he was Jewish 
that he was not invited. 

While the mayor of Bloemfontein, Mr W F Prophet, stood 
watching the arrival of the wagons, the chairman of the local 
branch of the ATKV, Mr P J Goosen, said he should be requested 
not to take part in the proceedings. The announcement was loudly 
cheered by the crowd. The protests were made as a result of a con¬ 
troversy over the renaming of certain streets which arose between 
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the committee and the Bloemfontein Town Council. Young men 
drew the wagon 5 through the streets in place of the oxen provided 
Y a Bloemfontein municipality. The Voortrekker choir and 
guard of honour refused to use municipal transport, and were dri¬ 
ven in private cars. 

The atmosphere of the time, and the message from the Broeder- 
ond during the trek, could be perceived in a speech that day by 
one ot the trek leaders and a prominent Broeder, Mr M C (Oom 
Time) van Schoor. He deplored the cold reception of the wagons 
m Orange Free State - the model State of South Africa. Why 
s ould the Afrikaner feel himself a stranger in his own city’ 1 “In 
the slums we are permitted,” Mr van Schoor said, “but in those 
parts which rightly belong to us admission is refused.” The time 
had come, he declared, when the Afrikaners would no longer be 
strangers in the land which had been dearly bought by the blood 
ot their ancestors. 

“While the Afrikaner is working with the pick and shovel, the 
stranger is occupying the offices. The time has come when we 
should erect monuments to our heroes who gave their lives for us 
and those monuments should be erected in the cities where they 
beJong. There are sufficient monuments to the men who offered 
their lives to foreign countries, but where are the graves of our 
own heroes of the past century?” 

- R f alising t ^ le danger of even deeper divisions between the 
Afrikaans- and English-speaking sections over the trek, the 
Government and English-speaking leaders encouraged their 
people to support local celebrations, to avoid conflict and turn the 
occasion into an event for all sections. 

This was successful to a large extent, and apart from minor inci¬ 
dents the two sections co-operated well. In Durban, heart of Engl- 
is s P ea in g Natal, thousands of people formed a mile-long 
crowd to welcome the wagon. Scenes of wild enthusiasm greeted 
it as it made its way slowly down West Street which was packed 
with thousands of people, 40 deep in places. The crowd rushed up 
to the wagon singing Sarie Marais. At the city hall 15 000 people 
waited for the wagon. 

Clearly, many thousands of those people must have been Eng- 
hsh-speakmg. The spirit was the same throughout the country. 
But deep down there was always the feeling that it was really an 
rikaner celebration. The Broeders who took an active part in the 
trek knew exactly how far to go in whipping up Afrikaner emo- 













tions without antagonising the English section. The delicacy of the 
situation was clearly illustrated by General Hertzog s dilemma 
over the foundation stone ceremony at Monument Koppie. The 
controversy centred around the playing of the then national ant¬ 
hem, God Save the King> at the ceremony. If the foundation stone 
laying was a State occasion attended by the Governor General and 
General Hertzog, God Save the King would have had to be played. 
This was too much for the Broeders and Dr Malan s National 
Party, and even some Afrikaners in General Hertzog s Govern¬ 
ment* like Dr E G Jansen, Speaker and chairman of the central 
committee. The Broeders took over the occasion and turned it to 
their advantage, pressing for Afrikaner unity, a stronger National 
Party, Die Stem as the national anthem, and ultimately a republic. 
In all these respects they totally outmanoeuvered the coalition 
Government of Hertzog and Smuts. 

The Government had decided in 1935 to assume responsibility 
for the celebration of the Voortrekker centenary and issued the 
following statement. 2 “The decision to which the Government has 
come contemplates the celebration of the centenary on a broadly 
national basis worthy of the occasion and in such a manner that all 
sections of the people of South Africa can take part... For these 
reasons the Government felt that it should in the name of the State 
and the people as a whole, assume responsibility for the erection of 
a worthy monument and take steps to ensure that all arrangements 
in connection therewith should be made on a broadly national 
basis. It was the opinion that in order to attain this end, the laying 
of the foundation stone of the monument should be a State 
ceremony...” 

There would probably not have been a dispute had the cel¬ 
ebrations featured only the foundation stone laying at Monument 
Koppie. It would have been a much tamer event, with much 
smaller attendance, than eventuated. The Broederbond saw its 
chance to control the event by arranging the symbolic oxwagon 
trek, carrying the emotion and the crowds with it on the way to 
Pretoria. The number of wagons had to be increased in response to 
popular demand, and the Voortrekkers, the youth organisation 
formed by the Broederbond, organised a torchlight procession to 
Pretoria. As the emotion increased, the prospect of hearing God 
Save the King at the climax of the celebrations became a thought 
too horrible for Afrikaner minds to contemplate - a development 
the Broeders were quick to exploit. This finally forced Generals 





Hertzog and Smuts out of the celebrations. Although a comnrn 

p"„ s s r ^ hich Z“ Dr 

L same i;„t“of ZZ overtheleadingroleandw ° rked « 

On July 26 1938 General Hertzog issued a statement that “in 
present circumstances it appeared such a course (playing God Save 

<leT e> KT,! d lead '° mUCh and bZ 

peaceful devel n ^ * c 660 aroused that * n consequence the 

peaceful development of our national unity would be impeded » 

Sa ‘ d *“ ac “ rdin 8'y Enghsh-speak^Zembers 
P« from Pa " y had S " d the V would welcome a decfsion ,o de- 
part from the intent,on of making the foundation stone laying a 

d endToZoTthe V ^ «~V***X 

In Sc ober an ,b °° r rS W ° Uld ' ay ,he fo "" d «i°n stone. 
October, another attempt was made by the Centenary Com 

He agreed - provided the English-speakers in the United Party 
caucu s an a Dr Malan’s Nationalists supported the mov General 

fu Zpoin Tl y k ( the l UPP ° rt ° f h,S “«“• but Dr M °“Te- 

ment's Mv‘s af SUPP ° rL He agreed with th ' G °veru- 

ceremonv y o„Z " 0 poli,icians sh ° uld ^ part in the 

ceremony Once again ,t was seen how cleverly the Brooders 

Dr MaUn^Td HC " Z ° 8 in '° * corner ' and out of thc limelight 

woZfor hZ aCCeP ‘ eXdUSi °" b — others were doingZs 

AtZpakerT r °' e P ' ayed b . y Dr J ansen “as never fully explained. 
As Speaker he was regarded as above party politics He was a mn 

B^der and as chairman of the Centenary Committee he s^ 
ported the move to ban God Save the King from the proceeding 

lo jr r c W Was C early acce P ted that if the ceremony was no 
onger a State occasion, in the interest of national unity Die Stem 
would not have been played either, yet it was Dr Jansen who an 

mak l il st SP T h 3t M ° ] nUment K °PP^ for all sections to hefp 

Mail 3 “this was e natl ° nal aiathem - According to the Rand Daily 
■ l this was greeted with thunderous applause from the crowd 

more!’ housand ** ““ * ** ""sing the anthem oTce 

m D r T Malan and General Hertzog agreed on one thing - a political 

men r" k ^ ? eCember 16 ‘ B “t there was an unease in Govern- 
ment ranks as the wagon wheels started rolling in Cape Town’s 

Adderley Street on August 8 1938. A Government Master ^ 
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Oswald Pirow, made a speech and that was the last time the 
Government of Hertzog and Smuts had any significant part: from 
then on the Broeders took over. As Henning Klopper said, before 
the whip cracked in Adderley Street: “Let us build a monument of 
united Afrikaner hearts stretching from the Cape to Pretoria. We 
trust that the wagons will be the means of letting Afrikaner hearts, 
which today may not beat in unison, beat as one again.” 4 By the 
time the wagons reached the Reef on December 2, it was clear that 
his wish had come true - Afrikaner hearts were indeed beating in 
unison and the fever of nationalism was building. 

Some of the most vivid descriptions of the scene, the atmos¬ 
phere and emotions appeared in the Rand Daily Mail and Sunday 
Times under the by-line of that remarkable journalist, T C Robert¬ 
son. He captured the spirit of the trek as no other reporter of his 
time did. This is how he described the entry of the wagons into 
Johannesburg. 5 “Modern Voortrekkers - Afrikaners whose pulses 
beat to the rhythm of the wheels of industry — heard the rumble of 
wagon wheels among the skyscrapers in Johannesburg yesterday. 
Grandchildren of the men whose flocks once grazed on the hills of 
the Witwatersrand stood among the cheering thousands in the city 
of gold, the gold the old Voortrekkers feared. 

“Girls in Voortrekker kappies leaned out of the windows of fac¬ 
tories in Fordsburg, where the relentless assembly belts stopped 
moving as the wagons passed ... miners came up from under¬ 
ground and raced off to watch the procession ... Voortrekker cos¬ 
tumes made vivid splashes of colour on the balconies of sky¬ 
scrapers ... As the wagons passed through the far-flung suburbs, 
where Afrikaner workers live, thousand of people lined the route, 
their enthusiasm not damped by the steady rain. 

And on the evening’s events: “Fifteen thousand Afrikaners, 
stirred by deep emotions of patriotism, last night sang the old 
Dutch psalms and anthems that had once echoed through the laag¬ 
ers of the Voortrekkers. Above the head of the vast crowd gath¬ 
ered on the Brixton Ridge the two Centenary Trek wagons stood 
on high platforms like images on a shrine. Floodlights illuminated 
the white tents and brown stinkwood of the wagons... Men and 
women gazed at the cumbersome vehicles that had cradled a 
nation, and were silent with adoration... Fathers lifted their chil¬ 
dren on to their shoulders to show them the wagons. .. The 
Afrikaners on the Rand had made a pilgrimage to a new symbol of 
nationhood.” 
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On December 13 Robertson renor^rl- 

camp on Monument Koppie stirred with lif 6 grea ^ Voortrekker 
sand visitors from all over South a f • > f tom S kt - Ten thou- 

smoke from their campfires drifted ^ ^ the 

white tents. It was a scene with th °F ^ ^ ] ° ng rows of 
^of silence and noise, which p£ 

red glare of the camjffires aga^nstAe wVt ^ aCCentUated the 
mile below the hiU whereTe ^ ^ " 

Monument were silhouetted against"^" 0 ™ ° f Voortrekker 
1 000 children were sinein* AfS H eVemng sky ’ a choir of 
lodies vibrated among f^te^ anT Cch ° ° f the 

campfires stopped to Isten. ’ men and women round the 

They U s Lll h s e c ly e m°,he h ,J s^dd^and' b “ rBherS ° f the ™«»do. 

swagger and bravado of Roman cava/^ m3nage Co nde with the 
Looking at these command ry W 3 tnurn phal procession. 
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world.” most mobile fighting unit in the 
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* wagon, 
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Three thousand boys and e il ^ ^ ° W the Monume ™ tonight, 
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like a winding river of fire m , C e own towards the camp 
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the brilliant lights of Pretoria - the Voortrekker city - in the valley 
below. The action of these 20 women was characteristic of the rev¬ 
erent spirit that is prevailing at the Monument. Although a soft 
rain was falling they climbed the steep slopes of Monument Kop- 
pie through the thick growth of protea bushes and long grass. 
From the camp the echo of the massed choirs singing hymns could 
be heard. In the south the lights of the city of gold, where the 
modern Voortrekkers are fighting their battle, could be seen 
twinkling over the hills.” 

And so the great day arrived. More than 200 000 Afrikaners at¬ 
tended the ceremony, the biggest and most enthusiastic gathering 
of Afrikaners ever. There was no revolution or attempted coup 
d’etat as some had feared. Rumours had been spread, fanned by 
the fervour of the trek and the mood of Afrikanerdom, that they 
would plan to take over the Government. But it was based only on 
an interview an Afrikaner dominee had with the famous Boer “pro¬ 
phet” Niklaas van Rensburg. Dr S H Rossouw, minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Swellendam, told a Nationalist news¬ 
paper of van Rensburg’s “flag of blood” prophecy which led to all 
kinds of rumours about a revolution. 

Van Rensburg was the famous visionary who helped General 
Koos de la Rey in the Anglo-Boer War. According to Dr Rous- 
souw, Van Rensburg had predicted the 1938 trek in 1920 when he 
said: “In our country I see in the turbulent times oxen and donkey 
wagons trekking from the south to the north. The donkey 
wagons, however, gradually lag behind, while the oxwagons 
gradually increase in numbers. They are escorted by equestrians. 
From all sides people will gather in tens of thousands at a spot 
somewhere north of Lichtenburg. 

“It will be the greatest gathering of Afrikaners in our national 
history. All this will happen without any leader summoning the 
people together. The people will take things into their own hands 
and those who do not want to stand out of the way, they will 
trample to death. Then a great silence will ensue before the storm. 
That storm will be severe but of very brief duration. One pail of 
blood will tumble over in which our flag will be dipped and the 
flag of blood will then fly over a free people.” 

But although the feelings on Monument Koppie were intense, 
there was also a lot of goodwill; even the King’s message (in 
Afrikaans) was cheered. Then, suddenly, it was all over and life 
could return to normal — but the Broederbond’s intervention in 
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enS ” ed that Afrit “" dom "ever be quite ,he 

Robertson said in his final report from Monument Kon 

smrnsm 

pe, are going back with an intenser feeling of patriotism 
.rektf™ Sa " d 5 “ ldre „- in the uniformfof,he Voor- 

barrels 


1. Sunday Times, October 23 1938. 

2. Rand Daily Mail, July 27 1938 

3. Ibid. December 17 1938. 

4. Ibid. August 9 1938. 

5. Sunday Times, December 1938. 

6. Rand Daily Mail, December 14 1938. 
2. Ibid. December 13 1938. 
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5 Political Triumph - the 1948 
Election Victory 


The Broederbond played a decisive role in the unexpected 
Nationalist victory of 1948, which placed South Africa on a totally 
new course. The Broederbond supplied the political leaders to 
make the victory possible. Virtually all the members of Dr D F 
Malan’s Cabinet were also members of the Super-Afrikaner 
society. They were imbued with the same idealism and determina¬ 
tion to ensure an Afrikaner victory at the polls. 

They masterminded the symbolic oxwagon trek of 1938, which 
united Afrikaners emotionally and facilitated the later political 
unity (see Chapter 4). 

They supplied the National Party with the policy of apartheid 
or separate development, which became a powerful political slo¬ 
gan in contrast to General Smuts’s indecisive attitude to racial 
matters (see Chapter 3). 

They united Afrikaners politically, in spite of sharp differences 
of opinion and approach between, for instance, the Ossewabrand- 
wag and the National Party. They took over the Mineworkers’ 
Union, which swung six vital seats on the Witwatersrand and en¬ 
abled the National Party to win the election with a majority of six 
seats. 

Soon after the emotion of the oxwagon trek had died down, the 
shadow of the Second World War also fell over South Africa — and 
Afrikanerdom. Even the emotional unity experienced at Monu¬ 
ment Koppie was shattered, and division in Afrikaner ranks be¬ 
came deeper then ever. Smuts won the vote in Parliament sup¬ 
porting the war, and Hertzog had to resign as Prime Minister. For 
a short while he and Malan were reconciled but that, too, was to 
be shattered. Smuts called for volunteers to go and fight and, ac¬ 
cording to F A van Jaarsveld, 1 “a great percentage, if not the 
majority, of the white military forces consisted of Afrikaners.” 

In the anti-war emotion characterising a strong section of 
Afrikaners, a new militant organisation, the Ossewabrandwag, 
thrived. It soon had 300 000 members, held military parades and 
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condition which reminded n c’u YS van J aarsve ld. “It was a 
Transvaal from1 8 Zml ” ^ ° f dvi1 war “ *e 

dom came afe s 777 mP H° ^ ** ^ AWkaner- 

reason for the spht , t T H ff °* “ d ® 1940. The 

was collaborating ’ with the atlonaks t ranks that Hertzog 

committee of SoTaL Me^T™”??’ 7 inv « i *»«<* by f 

p h o:Srol the ^“^“bond^Profersor Tc ’vattoy 'of 

not b d 

leaders Dr N j van der Mertve and Advocate m N *7 
blame for the Freem^nn ~~ • A Cate ^ ^ Swart, from 

■■ -ed a »hSS5 , :s^£r" fed * i » i - 

oJAicz he and b* as to the 

the p e Sirr > la“ ,0US ' y b , e,ng ™ te " off “ 4 force in 
regarded as too soft on RenublT " Spite ofhis statur e, he was 

Enghsh-Afnkaans clopefXn aniSm “* t0 ° « 

the Afrikaners’ pohXaUn^T 8 0t haVC 3 s P ecifled role in 
militant organisation and th“ h* hf< \ negotiations between the 
Place Atth r n 3 T : Heremgde Nasionale Party took 

Dr Mat announcer, e “ ° f '"* *«* Mi « Cradock in to 

•hetwoorgan.sado“ d wot gre ! mem ’"‘P’"" read,cd: ^though 

politically and the OssewahraPi 01 ^’ 316 ' tbe party w ould be active 

the economic moStd 7 7 n ° n -P o]lti «l areas such as 

■c, moral and religious advancement of the Afrikaner 
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nation. The Ossewabrandwag would work for Afrikaner unity 
and refrain from underground revolutionary activity. 3 

The anticipated new unity was shattered in January 1941 when a 
group of Hertzog supporters split off and formed the Afrikaner 
Party under the leadership of Senator E A Conroy, (later replaced 
by Havenga) with 12 other members of Parliament supporting 
him. This would become the political home of many OB 
members. 

The Broederbond entered the struggle again in June 1941, realis¬ 
ing that only a combined Afrikaner vote had a chance of defeating 
Smuts. 

Representatives of the Broederbond’s cultural and economic 
front organisations, the FAK and Reddingsdaadbond, negotiated re¬ 
spectively with Dr Malan and the Ossewabrandwag. The organis¬ 
ations found common ground, and a unity committee, under the 
chairmanship of Professor LJ du Plessis, former Broederbond 
chairman, was formed. The committee put the following motion 
to the Union Congress of the HNP in Bloemfontein: 

“The Congress declares that the Herenigde Nasionale Party or 
Volksparty, is the only organisation representing nation-orientated 
Afrikanerdom in the field of political leadership... Congress, 
therefore, makes a serious appeal to all Afrikaners in this hour of 
South Africa’s decision of destiny, to work enthusiastically and ac¬ 
tively together, and to close our ranks...” This motion was car¬ 
ried unanimously and Professor du Plessis said: “When Dr Malan 
talks in future, it will not only be on behalf of the Party, but on be¬ 
half of Afrikanerdom.” 4 

But only a month afterwards the Commandant-General of the 
OB, Dr Hans van Rensburg, made a veiled attack on the party at a 
speech at Elsburg. Professor du Plessis declared that Dr van Rens¬ 
burg “undermined, rather than supports the party.” 5 The OB also 
distributed 100 000 pamphlets, setting out the kind of republic it 
wanted, and Dr Malan demanded their immediate withdrawal, be¬ 
cause this was interference in politics — the party’s sphere. Once 
again the Broederbond-controlled unity committee intervened, 
and the pamphlet was withdrawn. The position between the two 
oganisations kept on deteriorating, until Dr Malan said he could 
no longer ask members of his party to be members of the OB as 
well. Those who wanted to leave the OB were free to do so. An 
increasing number of HNP members followed his advice, but it 
did not bring unity. 
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mS!' nf S' " as round the “mer, and Dr Malan had 41 

P the divisions in.Afrikaner ranks the HNP im 

Surr to ret ™« a g -”oe„:;j 

hour Par ty 7^ and^D ,ndePmd “' S ' ^ ^ 

In its annual report the Federal Council of the HNP said- “This 

v.«o,y ,s only as temporary as the war - if not shtmte and Ae 

task resting on the HNP, South Africa’s only alternative Govern 
ment, is bigger than ever.” 6 <-overn- 

,, Th l S ? ht r T WCre ’ therefore ’ firm Iy set on the 1948 election al 

w^needed^cfdef < ^ r0ed,erb ° n ^ ^ 3 ^ 

was working hard o T S S "T*The Broederbond 
, k g d on taping the apartheid policy (see Chapter 

P ilgthe e H C Np e t an HNP trUmP “ Card m thedeJ °»-* -s ako 
pressing the HNP to come out more firmly for a republican form 

g vernment another policy which appealed stronglv to 

^ Broederbonds po&Jrf 

t£sz A e sr™ nal once agai - -p- 

a„Jt !o7"' - 'r dy 7 g 35 *! '-""ation.dism of the war effort wilted, 
all the nr’ ^ F V3n Bens b ur g further undermined the HNP 

the OB ?h S r greSSeS de a ded that membKS -8" from 
° B ' 1 l ,art >' emerged strengthened from the conflict bc- 

baUotlT m T Af ? a " CrS rea ' iscd that vtaory through the 
gSg ™ e,hmg the ° B SneeKd at - ™ *■ r °”'X way of 

Af S* laSt p objective ’ y nif y between the HNP and Mr Havenga’s 

on March22^947°M to ** adlieved - Bcf ore the 1948 election 

pact had h = ’d Ma 3 v d Haven S a announced that an election 

pact had been made whereby the parties would not oppose each 

other tr> Ut r at r d a Ce c rtam " Umber of constituencies to Lch 

ther to avoid splitting the Nationalist Afrikaner front. 

swing theVfrik™™ ^ ® roederbond was feverishly working to 
the HNP eS °” ' h ' Wit ™" d in favour of 

Dr Piet Meyer and Dr Albert Hertzog, the longest-serving 

theTe^ WUb 20 , years on the Executive of the Broedefbond took 
the lead in this drive. Joining the battle on their side were two 
prominent Broeders, Frikkie de Wet Faas de Wet P a „1 r 
and later D^n fiu* mu Wet > Faul Couzyn 

Union u u I f THey concentra ted on the Mineworkers’ 
on which had a membership of 22 000. With their families 
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they Held the balance of power in a number of vital ^htwatersrand 
seats. The Broeders decided the leadership of the union must be 
taken from “foreign elements” and put in the hands of Afrikaners 
who could influence the members “positively” in the coming pol¬ 
itical battle. On October 4 1936 the Broederbond arranged a meet¬ 
ing at which Dr Hertzog, Dr Meyer, Frikkie de Wet and Professor 
Nico Diederichs formed the National Council of Trustees to es¬ 
tablish right-minded trade unions which must serve as links with 
the Afrikaner nation.” 7 

The National Council was financed by the Broederbond. Sev¬ 
eral prominent Broeders including Professor Dr J D du Toit (To- 
tius), Professor Joon van Rooy (Chairman of the Bond), I M Lom¬ 
bard’(Secretary of the Bond) and Mr J J Bosman (founder ofVolk- 
skas and the Broederbond’s Christiaan de Wet Fund) served on the 
committee. 

Because the struggle ahead demanded substantial funds for or¬ 
ganisational purposes, the Broederbond could contribute to only a 
limited extent at that stage - more sources had to be tapped. Mrs 
Jannie Marais, widow of an Afrikaner leader from Stellenbosch, 
was approached by Dr Hertzog and she contributed 000. 

On November 24 1936 Dr Hertzog, Dr Meyer and Faas de Wet 
addressed a meeting of mineworkers in the Krugersdorp City Hall 
and formed the Afrikanerbond of Mineworkers. Faas de Wet be¬ 
came its first organiser. When a closed-shop agreemeent was 
granted to the Mineworkers’ Union in April 1937, under which 
only their members could work in mines, the position of the 
Afrikanerbond became impossible. They had to change tactics - to 
take over the Mineworkers’ Union from within. With that aim in 
mind the Afrikanerbond became the “Reform Organisation in the 
Mineworkers’ Union" in February 1938. 

At the same time, the Broederbond leaders also launched a drive 
to get the clothing workers’ trade unions into Afrikaner hands. Dr 
Hertzog made repeated trips to the more affluent Cape farmers, 
collecting money for the struggle. He also formed Koopkrag 
through which people could get discounts on purchases, a com¬ 
mission being retained by the organisation. Koopkrag later became 
a huge success in Pretoria. 8 An Afrikaner philanthropist, Mr Fre- 
derik Ziervogel, donated a huge amount for the establishment of 
the Johanna Ziervogel Fund. The interest was to be used for the 
struggle of the Afrikaner worker, and especially the women in 
clothing factories. The fund is still under Dr Hertzog’s control 
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today. Hertzog also persuaded a rich Stellenbosch farmer, Mr 
leter Neethling, to donate his estate to a trust to be used in the 
interests of the Afrikaner. The Pieter Neethling Building in Preto- 
na today ]houses the Hertzog network, and he is in control of the 
rust When the battle for power in the Mineworkers’ Union was 
finally won by the Breeders, the Pieter Neethling Fund had con¬ 
tributed £23 519 to the victory. 

It was a bitter struggle during which Mineworkers’ Union 
leaders changed the constitution, delayed elections, and even used 
alse-bottomed ballot boxes in order to keep the Reformers out. 
ut the tide was turning against the United Party Government 
which appeared to be in collusion with the Mineworkers’ Union 
leaders, desperately clinging to power, and the Chamber of Mines 
which also feared a takeover. The Reformers were making con¬ 
stant progress and forming the Afrikaner mineworkers into a pol¬ 
itical force which had major influence in the marginal Witwaters- 
rand seats. Although the final takeover took place only in 1949 the 
swing towards the HNP was almost complete among minework¬ 
ers when the election took place on May 26 1948. “Where the 
Nationalists had only two Reef seats before the election, they now 
gained six. In all these constituencies the mineworkers’ vote was 

deciswe Those six constituencies brought the Nationalists to 
power. a 

De Klerk 10 observes: “With almost nothing to raise expectations 

W SrT Cnt W3S in dan g er ’ the ^untry went to the polls 
• The rhetorical confidence which had been a feature 
o the planning of intellectuals like Diederichs, Meyer, Cronje and 
others, suddenly, astoundingly, proved to be of substance. The 
cremgde Party, under D F Malan with 70 seats, supported by the 
Afrikaner Party under N C Havenga with nine seats, had a major¬ 
ity of five over the United Party under Smuts with 65, the Labour 

Party, under Madeley with six, and the three Native Represen¬ 
tatives. r 

It was, indeed, the Broederbond’s hour of greatest triumph. A 
small band of brothers in 1918, they were now the group with pol¬ 
itical control of the whole country. Never would they let power 
slip from the hands of the Super-Afrikaners. They would reform 
the country politically and socially on racial lines, with a zeal never 
witnessed before in the world. The campaign they had planned so 
painstakingly over the years to build up their secret structure had 
finally given them the biggest prize of all - absolute control. Not a 
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day, not an hour, could be lost in putting their stamp on 
everything. 

The world would look in wonderment at a secret society that 
gained political control and transformed a sophisticated country 
almost beyond recognition. It must surely rank as one of the most 
fascinating political stories of our time. 
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After the Victory 


The Broederbond was elated by the election result. It had good 

had S0 put 0 the N? 11 ’ V"* Br ° ederbond strate gy ^d tactics that 
j ! he Nationalists in power. Many leading Breeders 

the b f d , that V , 1Ct ° ry at the P° lls could be achieved so soon after 
hey had implemented their plan to restore Afrikaner unity 

PrW M Y W °^ ed d3y night f ° r k - Dr Malan ’ the ^w 

the A lmSter ’ dld not even have his shadow Cabinet ready when 
the result was announced. y 

vic l Svtur ri O fi ° m CaP ' T ° Wn “ Pre ' 0ria became 1 triumphant 
victory tour. On every station platform crowds were waiting to 

cheer Inm on to the north where the Governor-General, Mr G 

rand van Zyl would ask him to form the Government. 

cfore the election, General Smuts’s United Party had 89 seats 

Par^ C ° Uld C ° Unt ° n 107 Votes ’ incl nding Labour 

left wkh S T « ^ R , epreSentatlVCS - After the Section he was 

with only 65 seats, plus six Labourites and three Native Rep- 

resentatives who normally supported him: a total of 74, five less 

an the National and Afrikaner Parties’ 79. After appointing the 

Speaker, the Nationalists had a majority of only four. 

ut a majority it was. Its importance could be seen in sub- 

2SL ^h 0115 7 he " the Nationalists went from strength to 

ever g The bA'A vT ? yearS “ power ’ the y are stronger than 
• The Broederbond was right: achieving Afrikaner unitv 

maintaining it at all costs, would probably keep an Afrikaner 

Government in power for ever in normal circumstances in South 

From the Broederbond point of view, the new Nationalist 
Government their political arm taking control, represented a 
massive breakthrough. It would mean the end of official cam¬ 
paigns against them. Quite the opposite: the new regime con¬ 
ststing mainly of Broeders would give the Broederbond its bles 

S“7 0 2* t Bond i, was the day of «he pot 

P y .or years they had been struggling to get their 

















people in key positions: they achieved a measure of success only 
because of their absolute secrecy and cunning. But this was a God- 
given opportunity to reward those who had been working so hard 
for the success of the Bond. 

All of a sudden the whole civil service, government boards and 
corporations, had opened up and could be packed with Broeders. 
Not only would this expand the influence of the Bond, it would 
create new bonds of loyalty between the Bond and members who 
were rewarded with top positions. 

The 1948 election produced a number of “firsts” for the Broe- 
derbond. Dr Malan was the first Broederbonder to become Prime 
Minister. The top position in the country had fallen to them. His 
cabinet was not only the first exclusively Afrikaner cabinet in 
South Africa’s history, it was also the first Broederbond Cabinet. 
Minister Broeders were J G Strijdom, C R Swart, E G Jansen, 

Dr D F Malan. The first of a continuing line of Broederbond Prime Ministers. 












Eben Ddnges, Ben Schoeman, F C Erasmus AIU , n , 
Sauer. Only Eric Lnnw „ n A v\ . T f rasmus > A J Stals and Paul 

“Zed n8h ‘.. at ' he ' OP ° f ' he “d-iniseradon 

BSrz 8 e :z :xr e Tr level - For 

Afrikaners, into key positions w Irt IpZTtd ' h<! ^ 
active support - of rhe p.; u - • a PP rovaj “ and sometimes 
pport ot the Prime Minister and the Cabinet- 

irSSrsa 

CdZktTanT SrlT 1 p by ^ 

cbTZoZZZ? - tSSS 

Railways and Mr “oOh^SAB^The f 

aZ^a^Zr t ' ha ' 'Tk WCTe key S «' 

cases were forced into h “ l,ght j™ n 8 th ough, because these 

Verwoerd) V Spherc of South African life” (Dr 

MZerofDe y Lt r Mr e F N CE° na ' ,S,S ' S “ rprise ™ory the new 
the South African Defence Force^-TlT ro PP ed a bombshell on 
of the General Chirf 

during the war The n Y , a J or - General Poole was created 

Depufy Chief ofthe Z'TCk ““ not intend to fill the post of 
Poole Cral SKff n ° W vaca " d by Major-General 

Just like that. 

South African soldiers were shocked tn ft. u 

SS=i=?s:SS 

e ate in the Assembly on September 17 1948 the Minister 
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of Defence said that although he had made it perfectly clear that he 
was not prepared to appoint General Poole to the position of Chief 
of the General Staff, he would make use of his services. That was 
why he had appointed him Head of the South African Military 
Mission in Berlin. 2 The Berlin post was almost a non-post. It was 
little more than a consulate under another name. Germany was a 
defeated country, not a sovereign or military power, and merely 
an occupied territory. On July 13 1948 the Rand Daily Mail's Lon¬ 
don correspondent reported that General Poole’s appointment to 
Berlin “has been received with a great deal of surprise in London. 
As a soldier he ranks high in the estimation of the British military 
chiefs, and considerable surprise is being expressed at his appoint¬ 
ment to what is for all practical purposes a non-military post.” 

According to all accounts, especially those of the soldiers who 
served under him, Poole was one of the greatest soldiers South 
Africa ever produced. General Smuts appointed this career soldier 
in 1943 to succeed the immensely popular General Dan Pienaar in 
command of the 1st South African Division. Most of Pienaar’s 
loyal soldiers doubted whether Poole - or for that matter anybody 
else — could take Pienaar’s place. Yet Poole succeeded through his 
example as an outstanding soldier, loyal at all times to his men. 
General Smuts’s citation when he appointed Poole Major-General 
said: “During hard and intense fighting, Major-General Poole 
controlled the battle of his brigade in such a calm and determined 
manner that all enemy resistance was overcome.” At only 40, 
Poole became the youngest general in the South African Army. 

Major-General Poole led the famous attack which pierced the 
Gothic Line in Italy and the message to his men afterwards gives 
an insight into his relationship with them. “It is with unbounded 
pride that I look back on the great events of the last year. During 
these 12 months of bitter fighting in Italy, every man in this div¬ 
ision has played a most worthy part, both in and out of battle. The 
fighting men have never flinched either in the heat of battle or dur¬ 
ing the grim static phases when we held our positions throughout 
the winter. 

“We are proud and honoured to have represented our country 
in this momentous period in the history of the world. We are 
thankful for our speedy and decisive victory in the final phases of 
this campaign. Even the most optimistic appreciation did not fore¬ 
see such a rapid and complete defeat of the German forces in Italy. 

“In three short weeks a powerful enemy was destroyed and 
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'™ l fa‘;'j C 1 h,rd ‘, >f | . th ' J i ;OUmry and •’ half of the Italian population 

pre em attheT ^ o° W graKful « to have been 

P sent at the coup de grace of Nazidom and to have made our 
contribution to its downfall ” 3 

Gene^ S sfr C pi ra]ly that GenCTaI P °°>e would succeed 

genera Sir Pierre van Ryneveld as Chief of the General Staff 

General van Ryneveld was due to retire about 10 months after “he 

had thd ownTde T"!, bU ' Wi ' hin dayS “ b ' c “ m ' d ear that they 
d their own ideas for this important post. One of the reasons the 

ationahsts would not give the post to Poole was that he was rela- 
Staff Y f yOUn f’ °" W 6 ’ 3nd W ° Uld haVC been Chief of the General 

Afrln r R ^ HC W ° U]d h3Ve blocked *e way for an 

Afrikaner Broederbonder for far too long. It must be remembered 
Aat there was no Broeder ready to take over immediately thev 
were bitterly opposed to the war effort. Yet they planned ahead 
d opened the way at least by removing Poole 
Another reason, some ex-soldiers believe, was that Poole as 

new Nat 6 /™ y , W ° uld have been totally incompatible with the 
Enlli^ f administration. Here on the one hand was the 

into th ~ SpCakmg C31 jf Cr soldler who threw himself with gusto 
into the war against the Nazis and made no secret of his ■ 

statements and interviews, every time the “Huns" h ’ 

On the „tUr u J rr ’ y ™i- tne Huns were beaten. 

leasues in ,h, ^ h ’ Tl 5m " S a " d his Su P«-Afrikaner col- 

equal gusto and* i, ne '' l '“ ,‘ ,pP ' JScd the war a s ainst the Nazis with 
q g sto and whimpered every time the Nazis suffered a defeat 
I just c° u]d not work . The Broederbond had to sho ed ; de b ^ y 

what the new cntena would be. On Aueust 8 1948 rb, fin• 

ss? Ge r 

partv of ? Def p™ ^ ^ ^ hlS new P ° St in Berli n. A large 
£ . ° f , Defenc ! For “ officers came to say goodbye General 
Poole did not refer to his deep disappointment V 

He did valuable work for his country in the diplomatic field 
an was promoted on a few occasions. But his yearning was still 
for the military and his officers and men in the Defence Fo e a 
"ays missed him. He died in March 1969, having decbned a full 
military funeral offered by the State. The Sunday Times said: “It 

m-ss * which lTT^ ^ ^ disa PP ointme nt and bitter¬ 

ness - which he kept hidden - at being cursorily debarred from be- 

coming Chief of the Defence Force.” 4 

shJwed inha d Se Where ' he new Broederbond administration 

hand was m the South African Railways, the largest 




single employer in South Africa and a breeding-ground for the 
Broederbond. From the time the Broederbond was started in 
1918, Railway personnel played an important role in it. As a result 
the Broederbond also played an important role in the Railways 
after the Nationalists came to power in 1948. In fact, every single 
general manager of the Railways since 1948 was a Broederbonder 
— that is, after they had removed the stumbling-block called Clark. 
W Marshall Clark, OBE, at 45 was the youngest man ever to be 
appointed General Manager of the Railways (on July 27 1945). 

Marshall Clark. (Reproduced by kind permission of The Star). 











^ ful1 13 

•he w, ng , So M irs h a u ^ 

in Aose'dayfw H H n t hak H ° f ab ° Ut £S0 000 ~ 3 ^all fortune 
, , aa , ys - WH Heckroodt was installed as general manager 

mZs^cLT IOng af,er ' Danie d “ Pl ““ l°°k over 

lies- ,n T 1 ■ f a Z 

mount” T S “Itt 

1950-‘AtTp meSS T t ° J the railwa y staff he said on February 8 
a „?i A ' the re P eated and earne st request of the Prime Minister 

immedi a M m f r ° f Trans P ort ( Pau] Sauer) I have agreed to retire 
immediately from my position as General Manager of the Rail 

LTlifZf'f 0,hCT WOA " h ' ch ' hey have £d«» t. 

g railwayman, and the son of a railwayman I have al 
ways thought of the South African Railways as my life’s work t 
is with a sad heart that I leave you ” s 

The “other work” that Marshall Clark referred to was a feeble 
pretext to get him out of the way. He was asked to become secre- 

AfHcfnT 3 ° f ^ “mu 1 * 1 " 1 or g anisation fo r Central and Southern 

Tgo vetZJf 7 ° f ? yMrS ” Spraal coding 

ment h a d i k financial arrangements for Mr Clark’s retire¬ 
ment had to be approved. At that stage a figure of £40 non 
mentioned, but it turned out to be £80 000. ^ 

narty)Tn g Iu h nen b 1950 in Senator D Jackson (United 

said “Either MrVl k 9 d T 10 " 5 that the Broederbond had 
been sacrificed The'p^?* 8 °Z ^ Mlnister g°es.” 6 Mr Clark had 
wavmen rk Railway GneVances Commission, giving rail- 

Smuts C hC ° PPOrtU u lty t0 co ^P lain abou t treatment undfr the 
- muts Government, had cost £23 000. Add to that Mr Clark’s 
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pension and it had cost the country £95 000 to put one Broeder- 
bonder (M Heckroodt) in power for two years until retirement, 
Senator Jackson said. He added that there should be a judicial in¬ 
quiry to discover why Mr Heckroodt was enjoying such consider¬ 
ation. Senator A M Conroy (United Party) said the removal of Mr 
Clark resulted from the Broederbond constitution s demand for 
all key positions to be held by Broederbonders. When the case was 
discussed in Parliament on February 24 1950 , Mr S F Waterson, 
former Minister of Economic Development, said: The size of the 
compensation which the Minister of Transport has arranged for 
Mr Clark is a measure of the sense of his guilt.” 

Mr Clark did not remain idle for long. He was an extremely 
competent man and was snapped up to become a director and 
manager of Anglo American, a director of De Beers, General Min¬ 
ing and Finance Corporation, Rand Mines, and other companies. 

Mr Heckroodt was one of the earliest members of the Broeder¬ 
bond. He was born in the Free State in December 1892 and joined 
the Railways at the age of 16. He advanced through the clerical and 
station-master grades to reach head office. On the same date in 
1945 that Marshall Clark became General Manager of the Rail¬ 
ways, Mr Heckroodt was appointed Deputy General Manager. 

The new Broederbond Cabinet was faced by the problem here 
that Marshall Clark was blocking the way for two of their top 
members to become chief of the Railways. They could not wait 
that long. The Railways was a massive undertaking of the kind 
that the Broederbond had prepared for years to take over. Heck¬ 
roodt had only three years to retirement in 1950, and du Plessis 
eight. Leaving Marshall Clark in the job would have stymied the 
Bond. It was a matter of principle for them that their long-serving 
Broeder be rewarded, that the Bond’s policy of controlling all the 
top positions be fulfilled, and that other Broeders should become 
aware of what was waiting at the end of the line for them if they 
stayed loyal to the Bond and the party. Daniel Hendrik Cilliers du 
Plessis became Deputy Manager when Heckroodt became General 
Manager. When Heckroodt retired three years later, Du Plessis 
took over the top position. 

Du Plessis was born in the Colesberg district in 1898. He joined 
the Railways as a messenger when he was 16. It was only a few 
years later in Johannesburg that he met Henning Klopper, about 
the same age and also on the Railways. They had the same political 
outlook, and felt strongly about the plight of the urbanised 
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Afrikaner after the Boer War. So Du Plessis became one of the 

thr i e oio° Ung , Afr l kaners who met on a koppie near Johannesburg 
in 1918 to plan the Broederbond. Their ranks had been expanded 
by the time they met again for the official inauguration and Du 
lessis s Broederbond number was 8. All the same, it indicated a 
powerful position in the organisation. According to the Bond he 
was entitled to the reward of becoming General Manager before 
retirement. Du Plessis in his own right was an extremely capable 
man, but the fact of the matter is that if Clark had not been re¬ 
moved he would not have reached the top position 
Du Plessis served the Railways for 46 years, and in that time 
een absent from work only once when he had mumps. When he 
ecame General Manager in 1953 the Railways employed 220 000 
people and the daily wage bill was R610 000. He was proud of the 
role that the Railways under his direction played in implementing 
the apartheid policy. In September 1956 he told a group of over¬ 
seas business men that the Government’s plan for the large-scale 
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resettlement of blacks would have meant Railway expansion of 
£50-million. He said that between 1956 and 1963 about 932 000 
blacks would be housed in their own townships near Johannes¬ 
burg, Germiston, Benoni, Pretoria, Cape Town and Durban Of 
this number, about 400 000 would travel to and from work in 

electric trains. , 

By the time Du Plessis retired in 1961 the Broederbond was 

firmly entrenched in top positions in the Railways. Since his time 
every general manager has been a Broederbonder, and the top 
echelons of the organisation have been packed with members. Ob¬ 
viously there has also been a ripple effect in other departments, 
and in industries interwoven with the operations of the transport 

giant. 

The case of the South African Broadcasting Corporation was 
slightly different from the previous two cases. Taking control of 
such a powerful propaganda medium with monopolistic authority 
was, of course, one of the main aims of the new Broederbond 
Government. Strangely enough, although they thought they had 
it all sewn up it did not work out exactly as planned. 

As chairman of the SABC Board of Governors they appointed a 
veteran Broederbonder, Dr S H Pellissier, father of volkspele in 
South Africa. But the chairmanship did not carry much weight. 
Dr Pellissier was getting old, and he did not have enough drive. 
Real power in the corporation was vested in the Director Genera . 
Here they took a calculated risk which did not pay off. As in the 
Defence Force, there was no Breeder in line who could possibly be 
appointed on merit. The man they appointed appeared to have 
credentials, although he was not a Broeder. He was Gideon Roos, 
son of a former Springbok rugby captain and MP for Stellen¬ 
bosch, Mr Paul Roos. Gideon Roos was a qualified advocate who 
had devoted his life to broadcasting. One of the strong points in 
his favour, as far as the Broederbond was concerned, was that he 
“popularised” the symbolic trek in 1938 over the radio to such an 
extent that it became an emotional mass movement reuniting the 
Afrikaners, and contributed substantially to the election victory 10 

years later. . r 

Roos was only supposed to accompany the trek to its first stop 

outside Cape Town. The rest of the long journey to Pretoria 
would have gone almost unnoticed if his broadcasts had not been 
so outstanding. They gripped the imagination and emotions of the 
Afrikaner nation to such an extent that the demands for Roos to 
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accompany the trek to Pretoria became irresistable. Unbeknown 
to him Roos ensured with his broadcasts exactly what the Broe- 
derbond had hoped the trek would achieve. 

When they had to appoint a new Director General in 1949, the 
Cabinet chose Roos - but they had misread him. He insisted on 
scrupulously fair reports and comment, not favouring one party 
over the other. He would not allow the SABC to be used as a pro- 
gaganda machine for the National Party. 

rn f n S , t , they thought the fault lay with the weak chairmanship 

TWH P K' ““I"’ S 'n- 1959 tHey re P laced hi m with a prominent 
Broederbonder, Dr Piet Meyer. But still the SABC did not turn 
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into a propaganda machine overnight, because the chairman did 
not have the necessary power to enforce his will and, secondly, 
Gideon Roos resisted biased broadcasting. In order to get the 
SABC completely under Broederbond control the problem had to 
be aproached from two sides: the chairman had to be given more 
powers, and Roos had to be ousted. 

In April 1961 Roos found his position untenable and resigned. 
Like Marshall Clark he received a golden handshake. The Star on 
April 12 1961 said his resignation had come as no surprise. “His 
executive tasks as Director General had been whittled away one by 
one until he was left with almost nothing to do. As in the case o 
General Poole in the Defence Force, the SABC Board now an¬ 
nounced that Mr Roos s post had fallen away. 

The Board of Governors, initially advisers to the Director Gen¬ 
eral, took over the function of the Director General. The chairman 
of the board, Dr PJ Meyer, became the effective head of broad¬ 
casting in South Africa. Commented The Star: “In his 24 years of 
broadcasting Mr Roos had persistently championed the cause of 
impartiality in the function of the SABC and the maintenance of 
democratic principles in broadcasting. He always fought vigo¬ 
rously any attempt to convert the SABC into a Government 
propaganda machine.” 

The Sunday Times of April 16 1961 said: “The Government and 
the Broederbond have won their four-year struggle to get rid of 
Mr Gideon Roos. With his departure, the last obstacle has been re¬ 
moved for the control of broadcasting in South Africa to fall com- 
pletely into political hands. 

The Sunday Times reported that Mr Roos had told them some 
time earlier: “The SABC provides a service to the public, and is 
therefore a servant of the public, not a servant of the Govern- 

When Dr Meyer was appointed chairman of the board in 1969, a 
new post of executive chairman was created. This gave Dr Meyer 
not only control of legislation in the Corporation, but overriding 
administrative and executive powers. He kept a tight rein, especi¬ 
ally on matters of political importance. 

Dr Meyer’s and Mr Roos’s views on broadcasting had clashed 
head-on. Somebody had to yield, and as usual it was not the Broe¬ 
derbond. A case in point was that of Mr Jannie Kruger, who re¬ 
signed as editor of the Transvaler in 1961 to become cultural ad¬ 
viser” to the SABC. This was a new post created by Dr Meyer, by 
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the then Boss Breeder, for another leading Breeder. Mr Kruger’s 
senes of talks The South African Scene provoked a public and parli- 

sa7d en h h T C1T ag u mSt POHtiCal Sknting in the SABC - Mr Roos 
said he had no authority to censor the talks. They were “sanc- 

doned at a higher level.” The next step Dr Meyer took to limit Mr 

VhnZl ST’ W3S f ° aPP ° lnt direCt ° rS Wkh S P ecific Al- 

Aough Mr Roos was one of them, control was split among five 
en three of them Broederbonders - given functions which 

der r w P 77 OUS y 7 s ' Administration was allocated to Mr J P A van 
a , ormerly secretary of the corporation, Finance to Mr 1 N 
Swanepoel, a surprise appointment of a man who was formerly a 
way clerk - until one learns that he came from the breeding- 

Broed d °r f f C Br ° ederbond ~ and Mr C D Fuchs, anothfr 

the SARr°K° k an ° ther f 3nt StCP inHiS meteoric to power in 
dentally DrM^' e post of Director of Programmes. (Inci- 

which L h uT r S reV1Ve the P° St of Director General 
which he abolished when he ousted Mr Roos. First, Mr Fuchs held 

it, and it is now Mr j N Swanepoel’s.) Mr Norman Filmer was put 

n c arge o planning and development. Mr Roos, stripped of all 

servke a The WaS f 7^ ^ Springbok Radio and the Africa 
service. These involved very little policy direction or administrat- 

Most of the staff were very upset. They felt that Mr Roos’s in- 
uence had been undermined and that he was being humiliated, 
e had built up a reputation for being scrupulously fair and creat¬ 
ing harmony between English and Afrikaans-speaking personnel. 

slaff Sho W b / arty at B ?. adcast House on June 1 1961 he told his 
taff who had presented him with a stinkwood display cabinet- “I 

t0 , haVe S P ent *e rest of my life workmgfor radio in 
South Africa, but a man can’t always do what he wants to do ” 7 
In an interview with The Star (May 30 1961) he said: “It is not 
easy to pull up roots and break away after a quarter of a century in 

have°t f h SS n 0n V° Ve 7 mUCh 35 broadcasdn g- I had hoped I would 

cZV k P n 7 eg 7 e c Vln8 my C ° Untry and m >' P e °Plein broad¬ 
casting until the day of my retirement.” The Broederbond was 

now firmly m control of a mighty propaganda machine. Another 
seiLd C ° n ° f 3 SphefeS of ^influence in South Africa had been 

By 1961 the undisputed boss of the SABC was Dr Meyer He 
ad become boss of the Broederbond in 1960. He now held two of 
tne most powerful positions in South Africa. 
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Pieter Johannes Meyer was born in January 1909 in Ladybrand, 
Orange Free State. His educational qualifications are impressive: 
Bachelor of Arts, Higher Teachers’ Diploma, Master of Educa¬ 
tion, Master of Arts (Psychology), Master of Arts (Philosophy), 
Doctorates in Literature and Philosophy (Amsterdam and Phi - 
sophy (South Africa). He became a primary school teacher in 
1931 moved to a high school the next year, and in 1933 became a 
lecturer at the Pretoria Teachers’ College. Dr Meyer was the 
FAK’s secretary from 1936 to 1943. According to ^NP sources 
he was axed as assistant secretary of the Broederbond in 1942 He 
then occupied two other important positions apart from that as 
secretary of the FAK: he was also assistant secretary of the Broe- 
derbond and secretary of the Reddmgsdaadbondfon 

Apparently the Executive Council discovered that Meyer was 
strongly under the influence of the Ossewabrandwag of which he 
was a staunch member. He used his Broederbond position to 
favour the OB at a time when it was the Executive Council s po - 
icy not to take sides between the Afrikaner organisations, ut to 
work towards reconciliation. To keep him under contro e 
Executive Council told him his responsibilities were too heavy 
and that he must resign the Broederbond post. Dr Meyer then re¬ 
signed all his posts and from 1942 to 1951 he was with the news¬ 
paper Dagbreek and Sondagnuus, first as a journalist and then as a 
secretary. From 1951 to 1959 he worked for Dr Anton Rupert s 
Rembrandt Tobacco Corporation as Chief Public Relations O i- 
cer. On August 1 1959, he was plucked from this obscurity to be¬ 
come a national figure. Alherf 

The man who put him in this powerful position was Dr Albert 

Hertzog, a lifelong friend who joined the Broederbond at about 
the same time as Meyer. In the 1930s they started their campaign 
to take over the Mine Workers’ Union and turn it into a pro- 
Nationalist organisation. In the late 1940s Hertzog and Meyer^suc¬ 
ceeded in this, and the mineworkers on the Reef swung a number 

of vital seats to the Nationalists. 

Hertzog was appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in 
1958 by Dr Verwoerd. This gave him the direct say in the attairs 
of the SABC and he started scheming immediately to get the ey 
post of chairman of the board for his friend Meyer In fact, he 
promised Meyer the post before he had even discussed the ma er 
with Dr Verwoerd! Verwoerd was upset because he wanted to 
appoint somebody with more prestige. 
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Although Meyer was well-known and respected in Broeder 
circles, the general public only knew him, if at all, as PRO for 
Rembrandt. Verwoerd approached Mr M C Botha, later Minister 
of Bantu Affairs, but fortunately for Meyer - perhaps Hertzog and 
Meyer spoke to Broeder Botha - he turned it down. The way was 
then clear for Hertzog to give the plum job to Meyer, even though 
the majority of Cabinet Ministers opposed the choice. 

Meyer now had one of the most powerful opinion-influencing 
positions in the country. As he told an Afrikaanse Handelsinstituut 
congress in Pretoria in September 1961, the spoken word was 
more powerful than the atomic or hydrogen bomb in today’s un¬ 
certain world. He also held that radio listeners did not have the 
right to prescribe the policy of the SABC, any more than news- 
paper readers had the right to prescribe the policy of a newspaper. 8 
What he failed to mention was that the SABC had a monopolistic 
position entrenched in the law, and people simply had to listen to 
it if they wanted to listen to the radio. Newspapers, on the other 
hand, were involved in serious circulation battles and people had a 
wide choice. 

In spite of predictions to the contrary, Dr Meyer has been re¬ 
appointed chairman of the SABC every time his term expired 
since 1959, the last time from January 1977 for a further three 
years. It is clear that through his position in the Broederbond he 
as established a powerful, almost unassailable position in Afri- 
anerdom. At the time when Mr Vorster faced a split in Afrikaner 
ranks, provoked by the Hertzog group, he had to consider the 
strong possibility that Dr Meyer would try to throw the powerful 
roederbond behind his lifelong friend, Albert Hertzog. Mr Vor¬ 
ster and Dr Meyer were in constant contact and it is clear that deals 
were made between Vorster and the Broederbond, and between 
him and Meyer. That is the only explanation for Meyer’s retention 
of power for so long and despite so many controversies. 

It must also be borne in mind that Dr Meyer entrenched himself 
irmly in the SABC by surrounding himself with yes-men and 
Breeders. Almost the entire hierarchy of the SABC belongs to the 
secret society of Super-Afrikaners. Dr Douglas Fuchs, the former 
Director General, is a Broeder; the present Director General Mr 
J N Swanepoel, is a Broeder; Dr Jan Schutte who was recently 
promoted to the post of Director General (Programmes), is a 
Broeder. Mr Steve de Villiers, Director of Afrikaans and English 
rogrammes, is a Broeder. Mr T van Heerden, recently appointed 
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Director of Bantu and External Services, is a Breeder. The new 
head of the SABC in the Free State Mr B J( Steyn is a Broeder a 
is Mr L S Seegars, Director of Schools Radio Service Deputy 
Director General (Administration) Mr Gert Yssel and Mr E van 
H E Mischke, head of Stores and Supplies, are Breeders^ Dr 
Meyer has obviously left nothing undone secure the Breed 
bond’s position for ever and ever in the SABC. As the older ones 
retire the younger Broeders will take over and even under another 
Government, the Broederbond will be firmly in control of the 

country’s radio and television services. , . • 

Dr Meyer was also chairman of the commission w 
gated the advisability of television. In fact the outcome .was cut 
and dried before the investigation was started. The commiss 
was appointed only after the Government had had discussions 
with the Executive Council of the Broederbond The terms o 
Lice were agreed between them. The Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, thL Senator J P van der Spuy, who appointed the 
commission, was a leading Breeder -in fact the secretaryr at erne 
stage The commission s chairman, Dr Piet Meyer, 
Broederbond chairman. A member of the comm.sa.on was the 
Reverend J S Gericke, a former deputy chairman of the Breed - 
bond. The secretary was Dr Jan Schutte, also a lea ing 
The TV era gave a new lease of life to Dr Meyer, who likes to do 
things on a grandiose scale. The new headquarters in Auckland 
Park would be the envy of many of the larger nations of the world 
and Dr Meyer’s office is out of this world. No expense was spare , 
original paintings by South African artists are on the walls = and 
furnishings are antiques. The restaurant and bar for SABC execu 
tives might be part of a five-star hotel. The Government hides be¬ 
hind the fact that the SABC is “autonomous” and refuses to give 
information on such matters, even in Parliament. 

At the opening of the new TV complex, the SABC spent about 
R250 000. An instant lawn was laid for about RIO 00 , a P ane oa 
of overseas visitors was flown in, taken to the Kruger National 
Park, and then from Johanesburg to Cape Town in th e Biue Tra 
The same extravagance is displayed every year at the SA 
Artes awards ceremony. It appears as if Dr Meyer, by throwing 
money around, is trying to tell the world that the Afrikaner ha 
reached the top at last, that he no longer has to feel m ^ n °’ 
anything a big English business house can do, he can do bette . 

I„ the first half of 1976 the SABC bought Dr Meyer s house in 
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52 percent above the municipal valuation of 

52 400. The SABC said it would be used by Dr Meyer until his 
mirernent and then by his successors. But it did not explain why 
Dr Meyer got such a good price at a time when the property mar¬ 
ket was dead in South Africa. Of course the deal was tax-free 
being a capital gain. 

Dr Meyer’s statements on various subjects can be found 
throughout this book, because a book on the Broederbond in 
which Piet Meyer was not prominent is unthinkable. He had pub- 
i c y enounced Afrikaners who patronise non-Afrikaner 
businesses. In 1961, speaking to the Natalse Onderwysunie he at¬ 
tacked the “superficial, sentimental attitude towards other 
peoples, the unscientific stories of equality of peoples and races, a 
spirit derived from a senseless, fatalistic outlook of doom ” a This 
was not to educate but to undermine. Education’s most important 
task today was to mould and equip children “in all their thoughts 
and feelings against the threat of communist world domination. 

C ur children must learn to identify the fellow travellers and 
pat mders of this anti-Christian, satanic warmongering, whose 
pretty p rases are slavishly being taken over by communism’s 
opponents It is the responsibility of all, especially of teachers to 
complete this task,” he said. 

At a Bondsraad meeting in April 1972 he said the Broederbond 
ad made practical contributions to the implementation of the 
Government’s apartheid policy. Dr Meyer also made it quite clear 
that television would strengthen Afrikanerdom. “With the results 
of research, we shall be in the position dmeously to detect and eli¬ 
minate harmful and undesirable effects of television on the main¬ 
tenance and strengthening of Afrikaner identity.” 12 

But Dr Meyer’s public statements and speeches are kindergarten 
stuff in comparison with what he had been telling the Broeders be¬ 
hind closed doors at secret meetings inaccessible to ordinary 
members of the public, let alone the Press. There Piet Meyer is 
seen m an entirely different light, because there he can speak as he 
really feels without fear of public criticism. There he can preach 
naked Afrikaner baasskap and Broederbond control. 

Fortunately, documents containing some of his secret speeches 
will enable people to judge him more accurately than his public 
performance alone makes possible. 

A few weeks after Dr Verwoerd’s death in 1966, Dr Meyer ad¬ 
dressed his Executive Council on the future of the Afrikaner 
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nation. He said the Broederbond had a clear object 
must disseminate. “This objective can be nothing; less Aan He 
complete political nationalising and eventual cultura Afnkaner 
mg of our English-speaking co-citizens - if it can soil be done. We 
wfll not be abfe to stop the process of complete cultural integration 
of Afrikaans- and English-speaking if we have only hMtod ^cont 
of this process. Therefore we can envisage only the deliberate 
Afrikanerising of the English-speakers or tacit acceptance o 
unintentional but certain anglicising of the Afrikaner. Th J 
tive of nationalising the English-speakers politically will beRe ¬ 
manent value, ensuring the continued existence of the Af nkaner, 
onlv if it is coupled with the Afrikanerising of the economy. 

“The Afrikanerising of the English-speakers is an educational 
task - it must start in the schools. The Afr.kaner.stng'of the Eng- 
ish-speaker entails the English-speaker acceptrng *e Afnkawr 
outlook and philosophy as his own; integrating is i 
tvle with that of the Afrikaner; recognising the Afrikaner s msto y 
as his history; and recognising Afrikaans as his n»t.onananguage 
next to English as the international language of t 
groups ... We will then talk of Afr.kaans-speak.ng and English- 

speaking Afrikaners.” 


1. Rand Daily Mail, July 9 1948. 

2. Rand Daily Mail. 

3. Sunday Times, May 13 1945. 

4. Ibid. March 16 1969. 

5. Rand Daily Mail. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. November 23 1962. 

9. Sunday Times, July 11 1976. 

10. Ibid. December 23 1962. 

11. Ibid. December 3 1961. 

12. Rand Daily Mail, July 12 1974. 
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Republic - A Dream Achieved 


fullyTumred'dunng the'w"" 1 ""^ *?* ‘ hem “"““are- 
concession after another - evenrnlT l" j Wh ' ch ° ne constit uti°nal 
- had to be won from flri.'T ^ ,eadmg “ dependence 

as “t^ri ' 918 ' th : A(nkm ” B "derbo„d saw 

ties with Britain and the establish r ' CU “ n 8 . of ail eonstitutional 
public ruled by Afrikaners ' ^T' * *“• dependent re- 

■ng this aim by harnes s " "'"dous part in achiev- 

FAK, youth movements c? I T or S amsati ons such as the 
duend-i 1 membershin to ’ t ■ che s, the National Party and its in- 

“The way in which South Af ‘s historical review in 1968 . 
World) War convinced Afnl-t! T' * awn ,nto th e (Second 
public would be the only effect c at t e establishment of a re- 
the preparation of Ae r^b^LT “ ^ 3 For 

C °“dn to draw up a Con'sheutioTfiT n ° m,naKd “ P °' ky 

derbond ^“S^t ‘ZTthI B "~ 

fon to ,overcame Ae folI ows "TcomOTf- 

formulation of the republican 3 ^ US1 °j created b y the war; the 

practical steps for the establish* 0 ^ promotion of the 

Africa...” establishment of the Republic of South 

Meyer,^eforredTnfeverdTpeech^” °h ^ Br ° ederbond ’ Dr P *et 
t don played in the atlLmLT ^ t**" r ° Ie Ae or g a ™~ 

5 963 he told the anm 1 ° f *e republican ideal. On May 21 

second phase of our organisation” s e^ C | hairman ’ s addr ess: “In the 
deliberately worked for^he^srlkT s existen ee> about 1934 , it 

Afri -—*- -~ 
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important condition and method through which English-speaking 
citizens could be persuaded to become loyal South Africans and, 
with the dedicated Afrikaner, safeguard the future of southern 
Africa as a permanent home for the separate white and non-white 

^DHVleyer here put into perspective the whole question of why 
South Africa did not remain in the Commonwealth. The tact is 
that the Broederbond never saw the new republic as part ot the 
Commonwealth. Dr Verwoerd’s statements that althoug eTrie 

to keep it in the Commonwealth, this was made impossible for 
him by other States, must be seen in the light of the Broederbon 

commitment. f , 

This commitment also came to light in a secret document of the 

Broederbond’s policy committee circulated under the title S u y 
Document on the Republic: Policy and Task. The document state . 
“The decision as to whether the republic will immediately be es¬ 
tablished outside the Commonwealth will depend on practical 
considerations at the time. But departure from the Common¬ 
wealth as soon as possible remains a cardinal aspect of our repu 1 

• »» 

c<in aim 

In 1971 Dr Meyer again referred to the role played by the Broe¬ 
derbond and the National Party after 1948. “They placed South 
Africa clearly, firmly and inexorably on the road to an indepen¬ 
dent republic - they and Afrikanerdom had had enough of e 
road of “honour” which always ended in participation in British 
wars. The republican road was not a road of abstract constitutiona 
freedom, but of embracing spiritual freedom in which the 

Afrikaner could always be himself... 

The ground had to be prepared slowly for the advent of the re¬ 
public There were many differences of opinion among Afrikaner 
leaders about the timing of the constitutional change. Victory was 
essential and so the referendum had to be held at a time when at 
least some English-speakers would vote for a republic. Dr Malan s 
majority was too small for such a risk; he was in his old age, and 
his new administration had many urgent tasks. Smjdom s reign 
was short and although he was the strongest republican of all his 
failing health prevented him from seeing his dream fulfilled. It was 
his successor, H F Verwoerd, who eventually took the calculated 
risk in calling the 1960 referendum. Verwoerd’s stature had grown 
through the years among his Afrikaner supporters and also among 
many English-speakers who had come to regard him as a kind ot 
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a er figure - a benign but strong ruler at a time when more and 

north Th teS Had ? 066 f ° r thdr liVCS fr ° m African states in the 
1 in' I H l re W3S 3 j SO an a “ empt °" Dr Verwoerd’s life on April 9 
1960 which created more hero-worship for him. 

None of the National Party’s provincial secretaries could guar- 
ntee Verwoerd that he would win the referendum. He took the 

hefo oVrh S3 T K Ut h f C ° uld never have su cceeded without the 
help of the Broederbond. In fact he told the Broederbond of his 

p!an long before he even informed his own caucus or Parliament. 

196 T * hlS <r u Dr PiCt Meyer in his chair man’s address in 
• was the late Broeder Verwoerd, former Executive 

tHen P T e Minister ’ who invited the Broederbond 
J y 59, six months before his Republican statement in Parlia- 
% f CCCpt co-responsibility for the establishment of the Re- 
public. This task the Afrikaner Broederbond accepted with great 
enthusiasm and the expenditure of large amounts of money from 
our reserve and other funds.” y 

The work Broederbonders did in the republican campaign can 
never be overestimated. Not only did they spend from their own 
unds, they also collected money for the campaign. Every one of 
the thousands of members became a dedicated organiser, knock- 
ng on doors, canvassing, persuading. Add to this their immense 

and rr 6 ^ rad,o and broadc astm g) churches, universities, schools 
d scores of public bodies, and there can be no doubt that they 
swung the campaign in favour of the republicans. South Africa 

850 4K 7 w ° Ct ° ber 5 196 °- The reSultS were: ^publicans 

itv of 74 Sn"o P rT S 7 75 878 ’ giving the re P u bHcans a major- 
ty of 74 580. One of the first things Dr Verwoed did was to write 

to the Broederbond to thank it for the part it had played in the ref- 
sThTt?’ 5 letter \vas read by the chairman of the Bond, Profes- 
ber 24 19^0° m ’ ^ & ° ndSmaA hdd in B1 °emfontein on Novem- 

Dr Verwoerd wrote: “Inside the Cabinet and the party there has 
been unity, but it was also experienced outside the party as your 

from^b 1011 W ° Uld k " 0 7 r only to ° weU - A P a « from the blessing 
from Above we are thankful to everybody and I sincerely want to 

y ° Ur counaI specially and everybody it represents for the 
pport m many forms that was given to us. It is our common 

m,k eV rh m p nt a m the acbleVement ofthe nation ( volk ) which will 

onerar hC Rep ^ bh , C 3 1 dee P 1 y appreciate the promise of co¬ 

operation in the days ahead.” 













\ 


The Broederbond’s idea was always that the new Republic 
should be on the same lines as the old Boer republics with a new 
flag and an executive president elected by the nation. They ac¬ 
cepted that it would have been unwise to insist on this in Referen¬ 
dum which could have gone either way. It would have been 
alien to English-speakers whose support they needed. But th 
dream, too, never died. They had only to bide their 
the idea in the background and wait for the climate to be right for 
changes in the presidency. This is exactly what has happened now 
18 years later: the Government’s new constitutional plans inc u 
an executive presidency. 

The Broederbond’s role in getting this accepted is disclosed in 
the secret documents. Dr Meyer said in 1968 that one ofthemam 
tasks of the Broederbond was to give a greater Chnstian- 
Afnkaner content to the Republic. He added: “A week before 
Broeder H F Verwoerd was murdered in Parliament, he gave 
as chairman of the Executive, permission for the Afrikaner Broe¬ 
derbond to start campaigning for a new Republican flag and 
change in the presidency to bring it more in line with the position 
in thf Transvaal and Free State republics ... We will give attentio 
to this when the time is right for it. 

The new chairman, Professor Viljoen, also referred to the Broe¬ 
derbond’s role in this respect in his 1976 chairman s address- 
“There is already debate in government circles (Cabinet lcvt ) 
political matters like the Westminster system, the role of a cabinet 
council to give brown people a say in political decision-making on 
basis of consensus, a new role for the State Present, especially 
in multinational consultations... We should make a conmbutton 

here.” . 

Not satisfied to sit back after the attainment of the Republic the 
Broederbond went into action immediately to make sure that i 
indelible stamp would remain on the country As early as , 
1961 it urged its members to increase their efforts to have their 
policies implemented. Under the heading Our Task in the Republic 
the chief secretary stated that the organisation’s role would remain 
basically the same, but that its tasks would have to be defined 
more precisely and the organisation’s effectiveness increased even 
further “Our task is presently not only to formulate po icy, 
more so to find the best methods to implement our well-tried 
policies in every sphere of society. This demands intensive and co- 
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“*,™” rch ' the pdor tcstlng of meth ° ds ' a " d 

Dower'"!?IT 8 ™' inqUiries to be conducted by the “expert brain- 

stateln Afr£ “I”' 53 ' 10 " w “ s «n as how to maintain the white 
state in Africa and the world, and in the numerically superior black 

cWeWith'lheTrk 8 '' the !^Slish-speaker to co-operate more 

a W own H I" 1 ?"" “ d '° acce P' the Afrikaner dynamism 
s his own and which existing and new public bodies and insti- 

°" S C ° uld be used for th e execution of these tasks 

countrv H CUtlVe W1 ! 1 - SCe t0 * tHat CX P ertS over the whole 
country will start working on better methods for the successful 

mplementation °f our policy ... and will send the details, as rec- 
wTfor thi t0 h brancheS , for implementation. Branches should not 
always'dorie. Wkh W ° rk as *«Y ■«« 

“Develop the existing public bodies through which you work 
o he outside as living, enthusiastic organisations, and" see to it 
t the right people are represented in their managements.” 

bon/ att31nment the Re P ubli c was, indeed, one of the Broeder- 
ond greatest achievements. It showed, once again, how a rela¬ 
tive y small group of highly organised and motivated people wor- 
mg in secret, could change a country’s course and history This 
amazing group of Super-Afrikaners could claim yet another 
monument for themselves X 
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Afrikaans-English Relations 


“The Prime Minister (General Smuts) has unchained forces just as 
the first language struggle and the second language struggle did, 
and he ought to know what the result will be if he touches the sen¬ 
timent of the people, if he touches the soul of the people and if he 
touches the life of the people. He must know what it means to run 
up against the Afrikaans-speaking section’s church, its teachers, its 
cultural organisations ... and the Prime Minister knows today that 
in the struggle he has now commenced these forces eventually will 
win. These forces stand foursquare against him.” 

The speaker was Dr D F Malan, leader of the National Party 
and only two years later South Africa’s first Broederbond Prime 
Minister. The occasion was a debate in Parliament on the Smuts 
Government’s “bilingualism” policy of bringing Afrikaans- and 
English-speaking children together in the same schools. 

Dr Malan’s statement 1 made quite clear the Broederbond s pol¬ 
icy: to establish exclusive Afrikanerskap, a start must be made in 
the separated schools. That is still the organisation’s stance today. 
It is unashamedly Afrikaans-oriented, for the promotion of 
everything identified with Afrikaans, indeed for Afrikaner domi¬ 
nation of South Africa. 

No matter what Nationalist leaders say about the need for unity 
between the Afrikaans- and English-speaking sections of the 
population, they know it is only half the story: the other half is to 
be found in the documents of the Broederbond. Instead of rejoic¬ 
ing at the success of the National Party in getting English-speak- 
ers’ votes on a large scale in recent elections, some top Broeders 
found it disturbing. They see a danger in diluting the Afrikaner 
purity of the National Party, the Bond’s political arm. 

The Broederbond’s policy on relations between the Afrikaans 
and English sections was spelt out clearly by the long-serving 
chairman, Dr Piet Meyer, a few weeks after Dr Verwoerd’s as¬ 
sassination. Dr Meyer, addressing the Bond’s Executive Council 
on the future of the Afrikaner, came out strongly in favour of 
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Afrikaans as the main language and the Afrikaner as the dominant 
partner in the relationship. He said the Broederbond had a clear 

comHet U ° U r d dlSSeminate ‘ “ This can be nothing but the 
complete nationalising and eventual cultural Afrikanerising of our 

able V stop The C n CltlZenS SdU bc done ' We wil1 not be 

Afrikaans and F rT* ? C ° mpIete CUltUral inte g™tion of 

»#****■■* if we have only ItaiSd ccn.ro, 

Alriftancns'inc ,T,h T rP “P" 6 ' “‘her the deliberate 
Ucanensmg of the Engl.sh-speakers, or the silent acceptance of 

the unintentional bu, certain anglicising of the Afrikaner The 

rive to nationalise the Engl.sh-speakers politically will not be of 

permanent value, ensuring the continued existence of the 

Afrikaner, unless ,t is coupled with the Afrikanerising of the econ- 

tashh'^sf ! neriSi "E ° f ‘ he £ "Shsh-speakers is an educational 
• must start in the schools. It entails the English-speaker ac 
cep ting the Afrikaner outlook and philosophy a! his own mte-" 

^ fa Af -i dea S and hfe ‘ st y Ie with of the Afrikaner embrac 

hrination H S “ h ' S <"">• SfSt 

his national language next to English as the international language 

of he two groups, while both remain official languages We 

lSkan“/ Ulk ° f AfrikaanS - Speakl „g - d ^Hshlspeaking 

R J\ e °^ ga ”. isation ’ s ” ame ^veals what it is all about: Afrikaner 
Broederbond. It was formed after the Anglo-Boer War to uplift 

Afrikaners living in poverty. It was a reaction against the English 
whom they blamed for the war, their poverty and hLmiliaSon U 

AfrikaneTtr" ag31nSt L ° rd Mllner ’ s Policy of anglicising the 

come d W3S an a “ empt t0 ° rganise the Afrikaners to over- 
me^discnmmation against them in commerce and industry 

he minutes of the formal inaugural meeting on June 5^918 

therhood TP ** H J K, 0 PP« r . » «** -Out aim is a C 
mu ated JU ' y 2 1918 thesc aims for- 

interest of iiT 8 “P ' ° f Afiik “^ ' To setve the 
nterest of Afrikaners at all times... To bring Afrikaners to con 

sciousness, to create self-respect and love fofour own 1 nguage" 
history, country and volk. ” dU 5 Ud ge, 

The constitution of the Broederbond makes it quite clear that 
only Afrikaners - in fact only Super-Afrikaners - can belong to the 
organisation. Not even a top Nationalist is qualified for mfmber- 
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ship, unless he is also of the Afrikaner elite. A caseto.point is** 
of Senator Owen Horwood, Minister of Finance and Nationalist 
leader in Natal. His credentials as a Nationalist are ^ c ^le 
because he is not an Afrikaner he is excluded from the 

Clf Article 4 of the Broederbond constitution states these aims: 

(a) The creation of a vigorous and increasing armony a ™ on 
Afrikaners striving for the welfare of the Afrikaner maUon^ ^ 

(U\ The development of national conscious 

Mrikaner and the inculcation of love for his language, rehgron, 

Tcf r^rrolah rinrerests of the Afrikaner natron. 
Art-irle 5* The language of the Bond is Afrikaans 
Article 8: Membership: The Bond consists of white males over 

25 years of age who are: 

(a) Afrikaans-speaking; 

(b) Of the Protestant faith; „ r ;„ r m1es as 

c) Clean in character and holding strongly to their principles 

well as to the maintenance of their Afrikanerskap, and who 
(d) accept South Africa as their only fatherlan . d 

Regulation 3 dealing with nomination says pr^oser jnd 
seconder must be fully convinced that they can reply affirmative y 
to these questions about the candidate: (l) Does he strive or 
dell of rheTo nrinued existence of. sep.rate Afrikaner natron w. h 
is own language and culture? (ii) Does he g.ve preference to 
Afrikaners and other well-disposed persons and companies in is 
business, public and professional life? Other questions concern th 
institutions where he was educated, the origins of his wile 

fiancee and her home language. 

Sly then, no English-speaking person or 

for instance, could become a member of this Super-Afrik 
ganisation. This exclusivity is reconciled with P““c appeals 
national unity between the language groups in a striking way 1 n 
argument is Lt a strong South African white nation umited in its 

determination to survive, presupposes a strong, 

, m . that i n practice a divided Afrikanerdom would not on y 
ma”; unity befween Afrikaans and English impossible - it would 
entail the downfall of the black groups as well 

When the Breeders call for national unity they envisage 
theTr oT terms. They see themselves as invdvccUr, a—u 
struggle against threats of domination by the English-speaking 
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S^SMSMSS -«— 

»*Wi“.I2 “r, 

“pure” Afrikaans organisation “ 7 7 , 7" h separate 

Rapportryers the Red C gamers; Rotary and Lions by the 
Association by the OndT Y '*?.""*”¥& the Teachers’ 

South African Students (NUSAsTr^th tf'’ 0 " 3 ’ Uni ° n ° f 

(ASB); and there are JL A ? by he A f rtkaanse Studentebond 

Wuage l.n ‘ "h, h ?**“ al °”* 

“the corrugated iron curtain ” CharacKri * d “ 

put itMke this aTthe SOtt'BoIj''’™ 1 ”’ "° W “ Deputy 

thing vital to keeniL !h B Tu"'", 8 m 1968 ' “ If th ' re « one 

Afrikaner nation, now and t7he“umre V* h ra " kS ° f th ' 

fulfilment cannot be attained by the Afrikmet wnhoT™ 0 ” ' ha ' 
economic control Esnedallv ™ ,u without maximum 

on unavoidable 

tha't 0,7 AfrikaneTlsTheT ‘ CVe " if “ mUSt be done d iscree g t ly - 

something sS ' imt fZ" Partn " W T° Ut ‘ hat tb «« be 

fore the BroedeX n d shouM S ‘ atUS indep ™ d “ce. Therc- 
Then f 0 , 0 ~ “v B ' Ve urBem atte ntion to it now ” 

plotesCarriage bettl'A mT" ' haC ? Tr ™ mid “ d - 
ness into a kind of white unity 

Viet V c"of°w! y fdt 1,1 atease ' is ' enill 8 to Dr Treumichfs 
Minister emphasisti“ TS3*£ If' ^ ^ 

trick the English a statement h ? e b A a H WaS , n0t pre P ared to 
He warned- “A 1 he had mad e several times in public. 

^e < oOh^^Wte < imn ^^Soudi^ ^ k^the^fu- 

attW.isstaSSSsSt 
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English-speaker. Common loyalty to the Republic would bind the 
two groups together. It sounds fine in theory but Mr Vorster s 
presence at a Broederbond meeting and his active support for the 
organisation must place a question mark over the Government s 
sincerity with regard to national unity. The Broederbond is not 
only pro-Afrikaner - it is so at the expense of other groups. There 
simply is not room for the Broederbond and another group to ru e 
the same country. Behind the scenes the Broeders are constantly 
scheming to improve the Afrikaner’s position economically, 
socially and politically. Every advance is made by displacing 
somebody else. It is an organised and deliberate process and Mr 
Vorster’s association with it helped to explain why there was only 
one English-speaking Minister in his Cabinet dunng his term o 

office. . . 

In a Broederbond secret document entitled Unity the 1S 

asked- “Are the English-speakers really a nation in South Africa 
equal in nature and status to the Afrikaner nation? The answer 
cannot be ‘Yes’ so the question arises of whether we can speak of 
‘the two language groups’ or ‘the two national groups as if an 
Afrikaner nation and an English-speaking nation were equal in 
status. With this usage we give a false status to the English-speaker 
and degrade the status of the Afrikaner nation. There are not two 
white nations in South Africa. There is only one. That nation is the 

“In view of this, it is time to invite the English-speakers to be¬ 
come absorbed into the (Afrikaner) nation. (Groups like Jews and 
Greeks are of course excluded here: ‘English-speakers means 

those of British descent).” . 

The document created a commotion and an instruction went 
out to have it destroyed on the ground that it did not represent 
policy. Its greatest fault was not so much what it said but that it 
said it so bluntly and a publicised leak could damage the Nationa 
Party considerably. Yet its essential message is not much different 
from that expounded by Dr Malan at the beginning of this 

chapter. 

In an extraordinary circular (August 1 1962) Dr Meyer put it 
more moderately and diplomatically, but the meaning is unmis 
takeably the same. “Because many of our Afrikaners misinter¬ 
preted the appeal of the Prime Minister and his Government to the 
two white groups to combine their strengths to solve the 
country’s problems on the basis of the policy of the National 
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Party, the Executive Council wants to restate its viewpoint in this 
regard. 

English-speakers have co-operated so little with Afrikaners on 
the national policy level that their numbers in the National Party 
are very small... Co-operation between the white groups does 
not imply that we Afrikaners must suddenly, guiltily, submit our¬ 
selves to the English-speakers, asking for co-operation. We must 
do everything in our power to persuade them to co-operate with 
us on the basis of the principles of the National Party; there are no 
principles or institutions that we have to sacrifice to achieve this. 

English-Afrikaans integration has developed so far in such a 
way that the Afrikaner, in many important respects, is beginning 
to think and act like an English-speaker. This has been to the detri¬ 
ment of that which is truly Afrikaans... We must continually be 
on guard that the Afrikaner is not anglicised more than the Engl¬ 
ish-speaker is Afrikanerised.” 

Dr Meyer reaffirmed these views in his chairman’s address of 
1^71. Self-protection is a moral right and a moral duty incum¬ 
bent on us as a nation - the right and duty to promote and protect 
our separate existence as an Afrikaner nation, our own Afrikaner 
interests, our own identity and our own future. God did not call us 
... to commit suicide, but to maintain ourselves and protect our¬ 
selves in order to fulfil the calling and discharge the tasks He has 
allotted to us.” 

The absolute dedication to the promotion of everything 
Afrikaans in every sphere of life runs like a thread through all the 
secret documents. Members are continually urged to see that 
“well-disposed” people are elected to influential positions and that 
Afrikaner business and professional people are supported. “Well- 
disposed and “true Afrikaners” obviously refers to Broeders first 
and then other Afrikaners. The discipline is strict and the standing 
instructions on what every cell should do every year in this con¬ 
nection were set out in Circular 5/5/75: 

3.1 Observing first our general aim, namely the promotion of 
all the interests of the Afrikaner, every branch must take stock 
every year of the position of the Afrikaner cause in its local com¬ 
munity, especially in organisations in which we should have influ¬ 
ence. These are some of the matters that must be investigated: 

3.1.1 The extent to which our language received its due in pub¬ 
lic life; for instance in commerce, public bodies like city councils, 
public announcements etc; 
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3.1.2 “The status of Afrikaans culture in plays, concerts, music 
and recitals etc. by schools, cultural organisations etc; 

3.1.3 “Vigorous leadership of opinion-forming and co-ordinat¬ 
ing Afrikaans organisations such as cultural societies, liaison com 
mittees, cultural councils, Rapportryers, etc, 

3.1.4 “The celebration of Afrikaner national festivals; 

3.1.5 “The role of well-disposed Afrikaners in sports clubs and 
in school committees, agricultural unions, farmers’ organisations, 

women’s societies, etc; , 

3.1.6 “The role and vitality of youth organisations such as 
Voortrekkers, church youth societies and Landsdiens, and their 


m Th” circular summed up: “Branches should consider, in the 
light of this survey, how Afrikaans cultural life can be strengt - 
ened in their areas. We dare not neglect the promotion of our own 
interests. Local public bodies must be used in this process. 

One of the main reasons South Africa was the last eve ope 
nation in the world to get television was the fear that it• wou 
undermine the Afrikaans culture and language. It was for this 
reason that the Broederbond resisted its introduction for many 
years, and it was only introduced after the Bond had given 
green light. It was entirely up to the Broederbond to decide: t1 
issue. The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs at the time, Mr M C 
van Rensburg, appointed a commission of inquiry to consider 
television for South Africa. Mr van Rensburg appointed the t 
chairman of the Bond, Dr Piet Meyer, as chairman of the commis¬ 
sion The vice-chairman of the commission, Dr J S Gencke^ was 
vice-chairman of the Bond and the commission’s secretary, Dr Jan 
Schutte, was also a Broeder. 

The secret documents disclose that the Broederbon rtcom 
mended the appointment of the commission to the Cabinet on 
condition that Broeders ran the inquiry. Dr Meyer, as chairman of 
the commission, called on Broeders to give evidence and made it 
clear he would submit the commission’s finding to the Executive 
Council of the Bond before he submitted them to the Cabinet. The 
decision was that South Africa should get one-channel television 

with equal time for Afrikaans and English. 

One of the major considerations that overcame Broeder resist¬ 
ance was that programmes in Afrikaans would encourage bi¬ 
lingualism among English-speakers in cities where they got little 
opportunity of hearing and speaking it. This assumption appears 
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to have been justified although no scientific study of it has as vet 
been made. 7 

Breeders were assured that a group of Breeder experts would 
continuously scrutinise the service and the moment there was 
evidence that television was having a detrimental effect on 
Afrikaners, threatening neglect of their language and culture, steps 
would be taken to redress this. This finally convinced most of the 

doubting Breeders and the green light for the introduction of tele- 
vision was given. 


Here are some examples of the instructions to Breeders on the 

AfHkaner ’ his ^nguage and other interests. 
J/6J/64: Afrikaner doctors must be encouraged to ask in a 
nendly and tactful way that reports from the Medical Research 
Institute be drawn up in Afrikaans. In this way the use of 
nkaans medical terms will be encouraged and people working 
on the reports will feel compelled to learn Afrikaans terms.” 

8/73/74: “During the summer holidays thousands of Afrikan¬ 
ers, including members, will scatter all over the country. Many 
opportunities will arise where our language can be promoted with 
courtesy and determination An urgent appeal is made to our 

members to give an example in this way and influence others to do 
the same. 


Afrikaans reading matter is often completely absent from wait¬ 
ing-rooms, hotels. Afrikaans newspapers are not made available in 
hotels. Menus are in English only, or in English and French. Ser¬ 
vice in Afrikaans is poor or just not available. These are only a few 
of the matters to which attention can be given.” 

6/75/76: “One of our branches draws attention to the fact that 
our members can do a lot to prevent genuine Afrikaans historical 
place-names being replaced by un-Afrikaans names. The branch 
mentions the example of Vogelstuisbult having become Copper- 

t on ** 


2I2I11-. “After representations by the FAK to South African 
An-ways it has been disclosed that airways tickets will be available 
m Afrikaans from January 2 1977 for internal flights. Members 
should please insist that their tickets are in Afrikaans.” 

10/70/71: “Medical members point out that Afrikaners in the 
profession can be more positive about giving Afrikaans its rightful 
place. This applies to laboratory reports, consultations and notices 
in nursing homes and hospitals, advertising material sent out by 
pharmaceutical firms etc. A friendly appeal is made to all our 
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medical members to use their influence with their colleagues to 
promote Afrikaans in the medical profession.” 

4/70/71: “Members draw attention to the need to maintain our 
language through the singing of sporting and school songs. It is 
noticed that many Afrikaans schools sing English songs at sports 
meetings. Members in the educational field should use their influ¬ 
ence to accord our language its rightful place. 

6/70/71: “Hotels throughout the country tend to supply only 
English-language newspapers to guests. Our members who often 
stay in hotels should use their influence to promote Afrikaans 
newspapers. By refusing an English-language newspaper and in¬ 
sisting on the local Afrikaans newspaper or other Afrikaans news¬ 
paper of your choice, you can make a positive contribution.” 

6/63/64: “Broederbond members concerned with the arrange¬ 
ment of congresses, especially scientific congresses, are asked to 
see that Afrikaans is accorded its rightful place. 

Circular 8/64/65 gave examples of laxity. Afrikaner attorneys 
were corresponding with each other in English and a DRC churc^ 
official had made out a Volkskas cheque in English for a dominee s 
sermon! “Also see that our language gets its due in sports bodies. 
Here we think especially of golf, rugby, bowls and tennis clubs. 

In Circular 2/4/75 members were asked to use the public arms 
of the Broederbond (FAK and others) to complain about literature 
and theatrical performances which upset them. It was also pointed 
out that every Afrikaner and his church had a duty to protect the 
dignity of the Sunday; legislation could not solve the problems on 

its own. 

The secret Broederbond documents contain scores or warnings 
against Rotary, the Freemasons, Round Table, Lions International, 
Moral Rearmament and similar organisations. It is clear that the 
Broederbond regards these organisations as a threat to itself speci¬ 
fically and to the Afrikaner generally. For example: “In accordance 
with out organisation’s traditional viewpoint the Executive Coun¬ 
cil feels it must warn once again against the denationalising influ¬ 
ence of these organisations on the Afrikaner. Their activities in 
various spheres often have political implications. The fact is that 
these organisations are regarded in some semi-official circles as the 
innocent public arm of Freemasonry” (Circular 2/11/67). The 
same circular also warns: “It appears that Moral Rearmament en¬ 
courages undesirable fraternisation and so undermines determina¬ 
tion to remain true to the Afrikaner’s own calling. 
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Even the American Field Service scheme in which South Afri¬ 
can and American children exchange homes for a period after their 
matnc year is viewed with suspicion. “It is the Executive Coun¬ 
cil s view that children should be strongly advised against partici¬ 
pating in the American Field Service programme. They are sent to 
America when youthful and vulnerable, and exposed there to all 
kinds of alienating influences. Parents should be persuaded of the 
undesirability and danger of this.” 

It is interesting that all the organisations the Broederbond warns 
against are English-orientated, and this may indeed be the main 
reason why they are not acceptable to the Super-Afrikaners. The 
Bond has copies of many of the organisational features of the Free¬ 
masons and this organisation has become its Number One Target. 
It is as if they realise the dangers inherent in an organisation oper¬ 
ating on the same lines as their own. They are aware of their own 
power, and would not tolerate another organisation reaching the 
same level of effectiveness. 

In Circular 5/67/68 another warning went out. “Various 
branches draw attention to the obvious increase in activity of the 
Freemasons and related organisations. More and more we find 
members of these organisations elected to public positions. Or¬ 
ganisations like Rotary, Lions International, Round Table and Jun¬ 
ior Chamber International are also more active than in the past.” 
Then follows a definite instruction to all cells to spy in their neigh¬ 
bourhood and report to Broederbond head office. “The Executive 
Council asks therefore that branches try to establish what is hap¬ 
pening in their areas and report by letter to the office. Register this 
mail to Mr J Naude, P O Box 9801, Johannesburg.” 

Circular 29/5/73 discusses the problem of Broeders offered 
honorary membership of an “alien” organisation. “The Executive 
Council requests friends (Broeders) not to accept such member¬ 
ship.” 

Freemasonry and its growing influence are again the topic of 
Circular 6/70/71. “Various branches draw attention to the increas- 
ing drive of the Freemasons to draw young Afrikaners into their 
organisation. It is also obvious that they are striving in certain 
areas to get into leading positions in co-operatives, agricultural 
unions, businesses, cultural organisations, sports clubs, political 
organisations etc. This development, and the influence of memb¬ 
ers of the alien organisations on young Afrikaners and youth or¬ 
ganisations, must certainly be watched and counteracted. The best 
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way to do this is to ensure that well-disposed Afrikaners take on 
the leading positions.” 

Circular 5/71/72 warns similarly that Freemasons are pounc¬ 
ing on school committees and city councils and are not slow to 
seek control of cultural organisations. These fronts must be 
watched carefully therefore against Freemasons! Freemasonry, 
however innocent it might appear, is fundamentally anti-Christian 
and action must be taken with that in mind. It is the Executive s 
view that action against Freemasonry must start at church leve , 
consistently with the synodal decisions of the various Afrikaans 
churches against Freemasonry. Once the minister and his church 
council have confirmed that Freemasonry is unacceptable to 
Christians, local action can be taken in the prescribed way. Fur¬ 
thermore, there should be positive attempts to elect to public of¬ 
fice well-disposed and able Afrikaners, people who are prepared 
and able to live out consistently our Christian National 

philosophy.” , . 

In Circular 6/63/64 Broederbond doctors are urged to use their 
influence to ensure that Protestant patients are not sent to Roman 
Catholic hospitals and nursing homes.'This is also the subject o 
Circular 1/64/65 which calls on Broeders to help establish a Prot¬ 
estant maternity home” in Pretoria. “Branches and friends 
(members) are asked to promote this by using their influence m 
public bodies. To create such an institution an amount ot K12b UUU 
must be found. This has become a matter of urgency, because the 
Roman Catholic Church is busy concentrating on the provision of 
luxury maternity services to the young residents of Pretoria. e 

circular said the total cost of the Protestant maternity home would 
be R650 000 of which the State would give half and the Sutd- 
Afrikaanse Vrouefederasie R200 000. The balance of R125 000 had to 

be found within 12 months. „ 

The Broederbond’s concern over the influence of “alien or¬ 
ganisations specifically relates to the youth - for example, 
Afrikaans youth leaders like head boys and girls of schools who 
were invited to Rotary lunches. No Broederbond member can 
join any of these “alien” organisations without applying for the 
Executive Council’s permission, which is seldom given. Mem ers 
already belonging to such organisations, if there are any, are 
usually directed to resign immediately. 

The Broederbond was also instrumental in breaking the power 
of the National Union of South African Students (NUSAS) on the 
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ca m pu S e S of English-language universities. Not only did it create 

ouiof^sisrrr r hich took * n the AfrikM » s 

the English campuses P ' * CarefU ' Witch °" NUSAS “ d 

bv^he R 1 ’ T d n nt ™ ovements on lhc «' campuses were financed 
y Broederbond to counter the influence of NUSAS. It was a 

neTsefof°Nut\ h nk c WhiC l: pinp °'” Kd th ' t '™ weak- 

nesses of NUSAS: the fact that it was financed heavily from 

overseas, and the ‘automatic” membership of all English-speak- 

Srb^r^ 056 SRCS WCre affiliated to NUSAS. When the 
ebusch Commission decided that certain South African or¬ 
ganisations should no longer be financed from overseas contri¬ 
butions it was a punishing blow to NUSAS. It withered without 

of -automan-"' d “‘ ° f itS influen “ The system 

Ot automatic membership was also challenged at a number of 

universities and the organisation was committed to an internal 

struggle which substantially damaged it. 

The Broederbond’s difficulties in formulating a clear-cut immi- 

mobr m P °Tg y haVC 3 S ° bCCOme the Broederbond Government’s 
nafirv , C COn ^ epts of whlte survival and Afrikaner domi- 
and blaT^ *: 0nfllct here - A more favourable balance in white 

vet if SomhTf 10n gUf 7 demanded ^rge-scale immigration, 
yet if South Africa accepted English-speaking immigrants indis¬ 
criminately this could lead to the Afrikaner losing his dominant 
position m the white group. There was the added fear of too many 
Roman Catholics entering the country and “jeopardising” the 
position of the Protestants. Basically, the Breeders were fright¬ 
ened that they and the Afrikaner would lose the numbers game. 

the S Tl/ earS reSldence > migrants “not incompatible with 

h I" T, k ’ T Uld Be entkled t0 Unship - a " d 

the vote. This could break the stranglehold that the Afrikaans- 

per cent of ,he white voting group ’ has « th ' 

These considerations led to the formulation of a very strict “sel 
ective immigration” policy. Immigration boards are packed with 

rn ° F ede , r \ who are there to see that the ratio of Afrikaans-speaking 
to Enghsh groups is maintained, as well as the ratio of Roman 
o ICS o Protestants. They also restrict entry to people they re- 

pathise ^ S " ricans ~ ^ who atfeast s'ym- 

Csol^ri— „ d ° ”* “ Pe " ,y disapp ™- 
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Immigration policy has caused deep rifts in the Broederbond 
and the National Party. Extreme right-wingers see it as a sure way 
of undermining Afrikaner domination, while others defend the 
policy by showing that a balance has been maintained in spite of 
large numbers of immigrants having entered the country in some 

years. , 

A Broederbond watchdog committee keeps a careful eye on the 
situation and reports back regularly to the Executive. Government 
immigration figures reach the committee almost as soon as they 
are compiled, because the Minister is a Broeder. At the first signs 
of a significant shift in the Afrikaner-English ratio, action will be 
taken. The Executive can discuss ways and means with the Minis¬ 
ter, such as putting a brake on the admission of English-speakers 
as against Dutch and German immigrants. But such a shift is unli¬ 
kely because the people deciding who will be allowed into the 
country - the immigration officials board - are, predominant y 
Broeders. They are there to protect the Afrikaners’ dominant pos¬ 
ition in the white group. 

Many studies have been made over the years into the effect ot 
immigration on the all-important ratio. The secret Broederbond 
documents make it clear that immigration is one of the most seri¬ 
ous matters they have ever faced, and no effort is spared in seeking 
a solution. For example, studies of the birthrates of the two groups 
went right back to the turn of the century. 

In a bid to Afrikanerise as many immigrants as possible, the 
Broederbond formed the Maatskappy vir Europese Immigrate which 
is headed by Mr J H Hattingh, a prominent Broeder. The Broe¬ 
derbond financed this organisation, which also gets a Government 
subsidy like that of the 1820 Settlers Association looking after the 
interest of the English-speaking immigrants. 

At a meeting of the immigration watchdog committee in 1969 
Dr Piet Koornhof reported that a decision had been taken in prin- 
ciple that the provincial authorities (largely Broeder-dominated) 
would take over nursery schools, new nursery schools would be 
established, and Afrikaans would be used in them increasingly. 
Immigrant children enrolling at nursery schools would thus be 
forced to learn Afrikaans at a pre-school age. Dr Koornhof also re¬ 
assured the meeting that figures of the previous two years indi¬ 
cated no change in the ratio between the two language groups. 

The Broederbond encourages its members to use their positions 
in public bodies to facilitate the “incorporation” of immigrant 
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families into the Afrikaner’s cultural life. Members of women’s 
organisations are invited to visit immigrant wives, arrange church 
services in the immigrants’ languages, organise youth evenings 
and ask immigrant families into their homes. 

But the Broederbond’s continuing dilemma was set out in the 
September 1964 circular: “We are not prepared to sacrifice our tra- 
ditiona way of life, language and culture but are obliged today to 
accept arge-scale immigration as one of the most important aids 
in our struggle. Yet recruitment overseas has raised doubts in the 
minds of the volk because the majority of immigrants are English- 
speaking ... and many belong to the Roman Catholic Church. Just 

as in the past, the Afrikaner feels threatened by foreign ele- 
ments... 

“It should not be regarded as a threat to the Afrikaner’s langu¬ 
age and culture. The Afrikaner nation achieved predominance in 
language and politics over the last 300 years even though only a 
small number of immigrants joined it. 

“The Afrikaner nation’s growth was largely due to the birth¬ 
rate. This strong position developed in spite of the fact that the 
population at the time of the British take-over of the Cape in 1795 
was only about 15 000. From that time onwards the British ele¬ 
ment has always been the major component in emigration to 
South Africa. It is not necessary to recall the deliberate attempts to 
estroy the Afrikaner’s culture and language, (in another docu¬ 
ment reference is made to the 26 000 Afrikaner women and chil¬ 
dren who died in the concentration camps during the Anglo-Boer 
War) but they did not succeed and the Afrikaner nation went from 
strength to strength - to such an extent that in 1960 there were 
1 790 998 Afrikaners against the 1 150 738 English-speakers. The 
annua] increase between 1951 and 1960 was no fewer than 33 000 
Afrikaners as against only 11 500 English-speakers of whom an 
average of 3 000 were English-speaking immigrants. 

As has already been pointed out, we should strive for a mini¬ 
mum of 30 000 immigrants a year. Suppose we succeed in getting 
that for the next ten years and that 26 000 would be English- 
speaking. Added to the natural growth of 8 500 we would get an 
annual increase in the number of English-speakers of 34 500 as 
against the natural growth of 33 000 Afrikaners. 

The composition of the population would then change as fol¬ 
lows: 
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English 

I960 1 150 738 

1963 1 212 000 

1973 1 557 000 


Afrikaners 
1 790 988 

1 890 000 

2 220 000 


“The Afrikaner attained political and numerical supremacy mjhe 
country under unfavourable conditions an Qf 

hold his position, taking into accoun based 

course we should maintain our vigilance, but this must 

on positive thinking. . /^arholic irnmi- 

According to the circular the position m a uts Crinhc™ 

gr f nt s is “under control” because Protestants tncrease by 67 /. 

nually and Catholics by only 24 /o. reached again by 

in enue of all the assurances, crisis point was reacneu h j 

pressed by some branenes. nevious year. It 

longer” attention to immigration matters P f 

had 8 bee„ told of failure to honour £■ "*‘“The 

Protestants to Catholics and certain un ic , that would 
Bond had asked the Cabinet to formd te a policy ^ 

maintain the respective positions of Af " kan ^ S 

ers in matters of religion, language an R roe derbond “request”. 
As usual, the Cabinet had agree o ^ decline in the 

Instructions had been given that led to a conside 

were quoted in the circular to indicate the decrease. 

Difference 


Portuguese 

Greeks 

Italians 


1966 January 1967 January 
to June t0 J une 

5 179 2 410 

894 409 

1 105 729 


2 769 
485 
376 


“The decrease from these areas will continue and will probablyget 
steeper. The reduction especially affects people of 
Catholic conviction ... Highly Confidential ^^ 
30 1967, 9 600 Protestant immigrants we 

f«l) Roman Carhohc >7-'“"^!: 
information would draw a sharp reaction from the J 

known.) 
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“An assurance can therefore be given in all honesty. (1) The re¬ 
ligious ratio between Protestants and Catholics will not be dis¬ 
turbed by immigration. (2) ‘Unassimilable elements’ will be kept 
out of South Africa, and everything will be done to remove those 
who enter illegally. (3) Care will be taken to ensure that immi¬ 
gration does not become a threat to the Afrikaner’s future. (4) Im¬ 
migrants will not deprive our people of jobs.” 

The circular then laid any doubts about the Immigration Sel¬ 
ection panel whose members were appointed by the State Presi¬ 
dent for periods of one or two years. “It consists of the following 
persons who are all members of one of the three Afrikaans 
churches, and are all Afrikaners. G Booysen, formerly deputy sec¬ 
retary, Department of Immigration; T H V Honck, formerly sec¬ 
retary, Department of Interior; S J P Eloff, representative, Depart¬ 
ment of Labour; P LJ Wessels, formerly Chief of Security Police. 
Alternates: C H S van der Merwe, deputy secretary, Department 
of Immigration; HR Wde Wet, deputy secretary Department of 
Immigration. 

Immigration is a serious matter which can decide a nation’s fu¬ 
ture. Therefore our members must always remain vigilant, and 
use the right channels to make themselves heard in a responsible 
way when it becomes necessary in our volk’s interests. The appli¬ 
cation of the immigration policy during the past 12 months pro¬ 
vides the best example of this. It also demonstrates the close inte¬ 
raction between our organisation and the Government (friends in 
responsible circles.)” The Executive then repeated its call to “win 
immigrants, and especially their children, for the Afrikaner’s 
language and his culture.” 

The Broederbond gave these details of its study of the fertility 
rate of Afrikaans- and English-speaking women to determine its 
influence on the population ratio. 

In a comprehensive immigration report, circulated in March 
1974, it said that Afrikaner women who completed their families 
between 1910 and 1945 produced about 70 per cent more children 
than English-speaking women. Afrikaner families completed be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1960 were only about 50 to 60 per cent bigger than 
corresponding English-speaking families. The difference was even 
smaller, between 45 and 50 per cent, for women aged 35 to 44 
whose families were probably close to completion. For women 
between 20 and 24 years of age the difference was only 25 per cent. 
The higher fertility rate of the Afrikaner women was therefore a 
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temporary phenomenon and the advantage the Afrikaner has en¬ 
joyed has probably passed.” 

Throughout the secret documents’ discussions of immigration, 
the central question is always: how will it affect the position of the 
Afrikaner? This demonstrates forcibly the Broederbond s belief 
that Afrikaans-English co-operation is possible only as long as the 
Afrikaner is in the dominant political and cultural position, and as 
long as the English-speaker is prepared to accept the Afrikaner s 
policies. 


1. Hansard, January 25 1946. 
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A View on the Indian Future 



When the National Party first came to power and for several years 
alter that its official policy was still that those Indians who so de¬ 
sired would get financial assistance for repatriation to India. 

Over the years it became clear, however, that the Indians were 
not interested in the scheme. They had been in South Africa since 
t e turn of the century and had accepted it as their fatherland 

As in all other matters of policy, the Broederbond started at an 
early stage to take an active interest in Indian affairs. Its permanent 
watchdog committee on this subject reports regularly to the 
xecutive and over the years several study documents have been 
rawn up. In one of them entitled The Future of the Indian Popula¬ 
tion the idea of a separate homeland for the Indians is propounded 
It concedes at the end, “the full implications of this idea have not 
been worked out fully ... and a more detailed study is required be¬ 
fore it can be considered seriously.” 

7,M,t taileCl Study ° n P°P uladon increase stated that 83 per cent 
o all Asiatics” in South Africa live in Natal, 75 per cent of them 
concentrated within a 90-mile radius of Durban. About 60 per cent 
of Natal s Indians live within the Durban metropolitan complex 
Jt this ratio remains constant, at the end of the century there will 
e 1 million in Natal out of a total Indian population of 1 215 000. 
n WCre 116 In dians to every 100 whites in Natal 

When the removal of Indians to their separate group areas has 
been completed, 50 per cent of Natal’s Indian population will live 
north of Durban and on the north coast; 30 per cent immediately 
south of Durban; 6 per cent on the south coast; and 14 per cent 
scattere over the inland with the biggest concentration (7 per 
cent) in Pietermaritzburg. 

The Indians are presently accepted as an indigenous national 
group, as citizens of South Africa who must make a living in the 
w ite area. At the same time, the policy is clear that this must hap¬ 
pen in a separate area. In the period exceeding the 100 years they 
have been in the country, the Indians have become less acceptable, 
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rather than more, to other national groups in respect of possible 
assimilation. For everybody except the Indians, repatriation or re¬ 
settlement in another country remains the most acceptable solu¬ 
tion. If that is not possible, then an alternative plan is for a separate 
geographic home where the present process of physical and politi¬ 
cal separation can be completed.” 

One of the arguments favouring this separate homeland is 
that government policy already aims at strengthening the identity 
of the Indians as a separate national group - “nation-building is in 
progress. It is clear that there is no room for them in the white 
nation structure, socially, politically, or otherwise, as in the case of 
English speakers, Portuguese, Jews and other immigrant groups.” 

It is necessary that a bigger concentration of Indians and a city 
structure be established on which effective separate and indepen¬ 
dent management for Indians can be built. 

“Homeland orientation is also urgently necessary, because of 
the increasingly uncomfortable position in which whites in Natal 
find themselves. The whole province is either Bantu or border 
area. A small corridor from Durban to the Transvaal and Free 
State border is all that remains for the whites, and if there is no 
separation between whites and Indians, the Indians would be nu¬ 
merically superior to whites in the corridor before the year 2000, 
so that the province will become increasingly unattractive to 
whites. 

“From a policy point of view, it is urgently necessary that 
Indian capital be drawn to places where it will not be a danger to 
national policy. A homeland will encourage Indian entrepreneurs 
to use capital productively and create work opportunities for their 
own people.” 

The document stated that a “national home” should be estab¬ 
lished for Indians north of Durban. Its creation did not mean that 
all Indians in the Republic would have to move there. It would en¬ 
able them to fulfil themselves politically and prevent them from 
threatening the white man’s identity. It would, however, be im¬ 
portant to prohibit emigration from Natal to other areas, and to 
strengthen the ties between the ‘national home’ and Indians in 
other areas. “To give support to the idea of an own home , in¬ 
vestments in education, recreation, health etc, and the encourage¬ 
ment of industrial settlement, can already be directed to the area 
north of Durban. 

“The new university for Indians is, for example, already situ- 
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ated m the right place and must be supplemented with a training 
hospital and the removal of the medical faculty from the Univer¬ 
sity of Natal to the university for Indians. The development of in¬ 
dependent self-management at Verulam, and the use of expensive 
sugar plantations for towns, is also right and must continue. It is 
important that the seat of the proposed Representative Indian 
Council be in the same area. Border areas, advantages for indus¬ 
tries which employ Indians are already given at Verulam, Tongaat 
and Stanger, and considerable development has already taken 
place at Tongaat. There is thus encouragement for the creation of 
work opportunities in the area which will encourage the voluntary 
influx of Indians. 

Such an area does not have to be big, because the population is 
already relatively concentrated. The population can be envisaged 
as becoming increasingly involved in specialised manufacturing, 
wholesale trade and especially international trade. The community 
could function in South Africa as a kind of Singapore or Hong 
Kong... It should be possible to earmark an area of 610 square 
miles between the Umgeni and Tugela rivers for homeland de¬ 
velopment. This area has the advantage of already containing 20 to 
30 per cent of Natal s Indians and, after resettlement, 50 to 60 per¬ 
cent; it is a rich agricultural area in which there are some wealthy 
and independent Indian farmers; and such an area is an obvious 
choice for resettlement in intensive urban development. 

Two stumbling blocks must be considered: the position of 
white farmers in the area, and the fact that such an area will 
eventually be the smallest and most densely populated territory in 
Africa.” 

One of the most revealing secret circulars is entitled Indian Edu¬ 
cation in South Africa (March 1971). It shows that Afrikaans is pro¬ 
moted vigorously in Indian schools, that the Broederbond is ada¬ 
mant that control must be kept in their hands, or in the hands of 
Indians supporting Government policy, and the Christianisation 

of the largely Hindu or Muslim population of Indians is a top 
priority. r 

The document sketches the progress made since the Govern¬ 
ment took over control of all Indian education in terms of the 
Indian Education Act of 1965. 

It says the progress made since then has silenced most of the 
critics of the takeover. “Indian leaders are not blind to the progress 
made in education. The assertion that the Afrikaner (meaning the 











Afrikaner Government) keeps his promises in education is often 
heard. Only now and then is an objection raised to the present 
control of education, notably by the venomous leftwing Indian 
newspapers, The Leader and The Graphic, published in Durban. 

The circular adds that before the takeover, only two schools in 
Pietermaritzburg and one in Durban offered Afrikaans as a sub¬ 
ject. “The teaching of Afrikaans was, therefore, shockingly neg¬ 
lected in Natal schools. With the takeover of education in 1966, a 
huge leeway had to be made up hastily, especially since Afrikaans 
was, from 1974 a requirement for Senior Certificate examinations. 
The problem was to find teachers to teach Afrikaans. Fortunately, 
a nucleus could be drawn from the small group of students who 
took Afrikaans in the three schools mentioned, but the problem of 
finding an adequate number of teachers of Afrikaans will persist 
for at least three years after 1974 when all new teachers will have 
met the bilingualism requirements. 

“The drive to bring Afrikaans into Natal schools is facilitated by 
pupils’ particular keenness to learn the language. In order to meet 
the 1974 matriculation requirement, Afrikaans has gradually been 
introduced as a compulsory subject. In 1970 it was made compul¬ 
sory in Standard Six, in 1971 in Standard Seven, etc. But in fact 
some of the pupils were ahead of this arrangement; 3 848 wrote 
Afrikaans examinations in 1970 in Standard 8, 539 for matric. This 
represented increases of 1 078 and 196 respectively over the pre¬ 
vious year. Indian languages are not taught in State and State-sub¬ 
sidised schools, and there is no demand for them.” 

The circular also dealt with Further Aims in Education, and 
stressed that facilities and the standard of education for whites and 
Indians must be the same. “Of much greater importance is the im¬ 
plementation of State policy through the medium of education. 
For this it is indispensable that the top structure of Indian educa¬ 
tion remains for considerable time in the hands of right-minded 
whites. Although it is Government policy that every racial group 
must be served more and more by its own group, and that eventu¬ 
ally an Indian will fill the post of Director of Indian Education, this 
must not happen prematurely. The highest posts presently filled 
by Indians in education are those of inspectors of education, and 
the policy is that all new vacancies must be filled by Indians. It is, 
however, important that Indians who are sympathetic towards 
Government policy are appointed in these posts, because from 
their ranks the higher posts will have to be filled later. 
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identify 5 C ^ f ° be C3refully selecte d, and prepared to 

dentify and combat wrong influences in education. There must 

sthooT nC d e ’ a ir ayS be c 3 gUard agamst Ration » spmt at 

teachers’^ roll nfiltra r tl0n ° f leftwin g influences on the campuses of 
colleges. It is known that Nusas aims to inflitrate these 

the Tn S o e :r and Pr ° K blemS haVe already merged there. Persons in 
these posts must be strong enough to withstand the pressure of 

a'tTon n Tr gr °v PS u* ** SOUth AfHcan Indian T ^hers’ Associ- 

2 iV G Chairman ° f this assod ation is collabo¬ 
rating with liberals and integrationists. It is thus essential that con- 

rol of appointments to senior posts in education must remain for 
a considerable time in the hands of right-minded whites ” 

The deviousness with which the Broederbond achieves some of 

C hr l™ 1S appare u nt fr ° m a Section showing how the Indians are 
Christianised without being aware of it. 

It is furthermore our duty as Christians to help promote the 

Suction 8 Th 0 (kmte T g) ° f Indlans throu gh the medium of 
educatmn. This must be carefully handled. For this reason re- 

K g :;; S ri hing a r SUCh !f n0t P rovided in Indian schools, but what 
, t . lgbt Plvin g ’• The intention is to bring home to the 
child b aS ic attitudes such as honesty, obedience 8 gratefulness! 

of Bibi° U r y ° Ve CtC c Considerablc P art of the syllabus consists 
of Bible stories or refers to Bible figures and texts. Every year a 

arge sum is voted to provide Bibles to Indian schools. If religious 
ZS*™ allowed, every religious group would have the right 
teach its faith in the schools. Because at least 95 per cent of the 

te B he !o«Tor;2 riStian ’ they W ° uld then have control.” 

y 1 241 000 Indian pupils would attend school 110 000 

concentrated in the lower Umgeni-Tugela river areas :’45 6 per 

cent of the total school population. “In other words, this area will 

f a T n ^ e m the ” ext 10 years to comprise by far the biggest complex 
of Indians in South Africa, and geographically it is suited to fur- 

ndlan education is P lanned m meet the demand as 
it develops from year to year.” 

In order to ensure Broederbond authority and overall control as 
envisaged the key posts in Indian Education are manned by 
Breeders. The Director of Indian Education is Mr Gabriel (Gawie) 
reg who serves on the Broederbond Executive. The Rector of 
e University of Durban-Westville (for Indians) is Professor S P 
lvter formerly on the Broederbond Executive, and the Regis¬ 
trar of the university, Mr Gawie Heystek, is also a Breeder. 
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The Broederbond and the 
Coloured Policy 


When the former Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, fma y 
the last vestiges of coloured representation from the South African 
Parliament in 1968, the Broederbond was ecstatic. At last t 
dream embodied in the organisation’s earliest constitutions ha 
been realised, “The segregation of all coloured races domicile 
South Africa with provision for dieir independent development 

under the trusteeship of whites.” 1 . , . 

The Executive Council wrote joyful congratulations in the 
monthly circular letter 2/68/69 of April 8 1968, praising Mr Vor¬ 
ster for his courage. “The Executive Council is especially deeply 
grateful that our honoured Prime Minister, John Vorster, is cur¬ 
rently taking one of the most important steps in our age-old “ ^ 
liberal struggle against political integration for non-whites 
which would bring the downfall of whites in all s P he Jf s 
namely the termination of coloured representation in Parliament 
This courageous step will undoubtedly be recognised as one ot the 
most important milestones in our struggle for white survival and 
as being in line with General Hertzog’s Native Legislation of 1936 
Dr Malan’s prevention of Indian representation in Parliament, an 

Dr Verwoerd’s Transkei Act. , i j 

But it was in the very nature of things that the Broederbond 

should be well aware of its responsibilities in the new dispensation 
for coloured people. Not content merely to sit back, now that 
whites at last had exclusive sovereignty in South Africa si Par - 
ment, the organisation set to with a will to ensure that the new 
coloured policy would work - or at least be seen to work 

For a start this required that the first national elections to the 
Coloured Persons’ Representative Council (CRC) should run 
smoothly with enough support from the 
secondly it required that the right man and the rig par y 

command a majority in the CRC. 

The Broederbond approached this task with its customary zea 

and determination. Throwing its weight into the election, it fla- 
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a red ,t hlbUl ° n ofPolltlcal Interference Act (No 

51 of 1968) which was specifically designed to prevent the in- 

olvement of whites in “non-white” political affairs. The Broe- 
derbond chose to back the conservative Federal Coloured Peoples’ 
Pany under the leadership of the pro-apartheid Tom Swartz 
Wnting in the Sunday Times, 2 Mr Hennie Serfontein clearly ex- 

ele«fons e ‘‘r X r tent ° f ** Broederbond ’s role in the 1969 coloured 
p! r( . r x, I V gaVe c eCret SUpP ° rt ° n 3 lar S e scale to the Federal 
f he Ln n i r qJo° m SwartZ before and after Parliament had passed 
e Act in 1968 to prevent white political parties from interfering 
in non-white politics ... & 

In the light of information gained from the latest documents, 
the following points have emerged. In September 1966 the No In- 
er erence Bill was unexpectedly dropped two weeks after the 
7u oP T D t Verwoerd as a direct result of pressure by the Broe- 

rhJufA U T?n (EXCCUtlVe CounciI ) on the Cabinet. The UR feared 
that it the Bill was passed at that time, it would wreck their secret 
operations to back the Federal Party of Mr Swartz. 

A special Broederbond committee was appointed in 1966 with 
the task of helping the Federal Party in its election campaign in a 
manner which would not directly involve the Government. 

n October 1968 the Broederbond sent out a special circular 
urging Broeders and divisions to assist with the registration of 
coloured voters and expressing the backing of the Broederbond 
for Mr Swartz. The Christiaan de Wet Fund - the secret Rl- 
rm ion fund of the Broederbond - contributed more than R50 000 
to finance the election campaign of the Federal Party. Mr Louis 
van der Walt, a verkrampte (rightwing) full-time employee of the 
Broederbond, who was also employed by the Republiekeinse In- 
e lgensie Diens (RID) - the ghost section of the Special Branch at 
that time - was a kingpin of this operation and controlled the 
Broederbond coloured campaign 

“In the middle 1960s, Dr Verwoerd, as Prime Minister, and Dr 
let eyer, as chairman of the Broederbond, agreed that the 
Broederbond should actively involve itself in coloured politics by 
backing the Federal Party... The UR discussed the coloured pol¬ 
itical campaign of Mr van der Walt. There was apparently great 
consternation when they came to the conclusion that should the 
No Interference Bill be passed at that stage, it could seriously jeop- 
ardl ^ C tbe Br °ederbond involvement in the coloured elections. 

Dr Piet Koornhof, the former Broederbond secretary and then 
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a member of the UR, was asked to convey an urgent message to 
Mr Vorster and the Cabinet. They requested the Government to 

postpone the passing of the Bill. . . . 

“In October 1968 the Broederbond Executive issued a specia 
circular letter dealing with the CRC elections. Dealing with the 
political parties, it said, ‘During the last few years a political con¬ 
sciousness has started to grow amongst the coloureds. In terr f s 
our principle of guardianship, it is necessary that there should be 
guidance from the white man to ensure development in the right 
channels. The law on improper interference restricts active influ¬ 
encing.’ The last sentence was obviously intended as a smoke¬ 
screen to hide even from its own members the active involvement 

of the Broederbond,” Mr Serfontein commented. 

That the Broederbond was indeed not averse to flouting t is 
law becomes clear in a subsequent special circular letter to memb¬ 
ers sent out on August 14 1969. “Whites, in terms of the Improper 
Interference Act, may not give help to coloured people in connec 
tion with the election. Yet we cannot just remain aloof in the face 
of indications that influence is being exerted by leftist institutions 
in specific support of the Labour Party. The successful execution 
of the policy of separate development is, after all, at stake here. 

“There are, in fact, a number of matters to which whites can 
give attention, especially in areas with large concentrations of 
coloured voters. Firstly arrangements can be made to get them to 
the polling stations on September 24, and secondly the support of 
the Federal Coloured Peoples’ Party led by Tom Swartz can be en¬ 
couraged. It is the largest and best organised conservative coloured 
party in the country and will apparently put up candidates in 40 
seats. Support for the other, smaller conservative parties can only 
benefit the Labour Party in three-cornered contests. 

“Legal opinion on the transport of coloured voters indicates that 
a white can make his vehicle available to a coloured person to go 
and vote himself and/or transport other voters. The white must 
not drive and may not receive recompense. The coloured voter 
must provide the fuel himself. (In other words, a white can lend 
his vehicle but not hire it out.) Friends can make a contribution to 
a successful outcome in the following ways. 

“(a) Explain to coloured people in your employ the importance 
of the democratic vote, and the necessity for every voter to cast his 
ballot, (b) Encourage them to go and vote on election day and 
give them the opportunity to do so. (c) Talk with other well-dis- 
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Votes 
140 631 
87 781 

21 693 
17 759 
3 865 
13 351 


Seats 

26 

11 

1 

1 


TnT? Jnd get them 10 d ° the same, (d) Entrust vehicles 

to rehable dnvers so that they can help transport other t 

yon can see your way clear to do this, (e) Influence colouVd 
Partv'of T Ur T Pi ° y “ V ° te f ° r ' he Federal Coloured Peoples^ 

(und y er MlTre„d W s a r 2 ' n' her T e tlK lf *-w,ng “our 
v M A Aren ase) will gain by a split vote ” 

As it turned out the Broederbond’s support for the Federal 

Party was a massive flop. Tom Swartz’s party was severdv 

trounced by the anti-apartheid Labour Party. There were 573 M? 

regtstered voters and the election result was as follows.. 

Party 

Labour Party of South Africa 
Federal Coloured Peoples’ Party 
Republican Coloured Peoples’ Party of 
South Africa and South West Africa 
National Coloured Peoples’ Party 
Conservative Party 
Independent candidates 

£5=tj.cr.s,f5“ 

rzz; 

T U° m ^ WartZ ’ who had lost his deposit when beaten bv the 
L hour Party candidate in the Kasselsvle, constituency ration^ 

in the election^and d^R 0 ^ ^ Fedml Party got onl >' 12 seats 
these three whkh he / epU . bllCan and National Parties one each, 
gether 158 179 von d< ! rwnt 1 f Govem ™ent policy, polled alto- 

ity Of 21 334 votes th u Lab ° Ur Party ’ S 136 845 ’ a ma J or - 

a j Swartz became chairman of the CRT 

hlXtd tar’ ' e ™ f » which he was repeatedly 
Party He he the ° Verwhelm '"g P°Pular support for the Labour 
h u H b lncreasin gly disillusioned with the Government 
w hich gmnted him nothing to justify his loyal stand ’ 

19^975 e thTR th T C k° nd J C u l0Ured eleCd ° n Came round on March 
19 975, the Broederbond had become slightly more circumsnect 

"pedafdrc'u, ^ ^ 

pecial circular of March 3 whom they should persuade their 

co oure employees and acquaintances to support. The letter des- 






cribes the two main coloured political parties as follows, (a) The 
Federal Coloured Peoples’ Party’s policy is to seek its communi¬ 
ty’s interests through dialogue with the authorities and to try to 
achieve consensus, (b) The Labour Party does not follow the path 
of dialogue, but attempts to achieve its ends through confron- 
tation with the authorities. 

The Broederbond’s plan again backfired. The Labour Par y w 
returned with an increased majority, winning 31 seats to the hed- 

But the organisation’s support for the Federal Party faithfully 
continues. The South African Broadcasting Corporation, whic is 
Broederbond-controlled, gives extensive coverage to the utter¬ 
ances of the current Federal Party leader, Dr W J Bergins, whi e 
the demonstrably more representative Labour Party views go vir¬ 
tually unreported on either radio or television in South Atnca. 

The position of the “brown Afrikaners’’, as the coloured people 
are called, has been a source of constant embarrassment to the 
Nationalist Government which has come under heavy pressure, 
even from its own ranks, to act on the issue. 

Towards the end of the 1976 Parliamentary sitting, the eagerly 
awaited report of the Erika Theron Commission was tabled 
The commission had been appointed on March 23 1973 to in 
vestigate the progress of the coloured people in social, economic, 
constitutional, sport, cultural and local government matters, to 
identify points of contention in these spheres, and to investigate 
any further connected matters that came to the notice of the com¬ 
mission and in its view warranted examination. After hearing 
evidence for three years, the commission of 12 white and 6 
coloured members headed by the prominent Stellenbosch sociol¬ 
ogist Professor Erika Theron, compiled 178 recommendations. 

There was a widely held belief that Mr Vorster would use the 
findings as a basis for dramatic moves towards a new dispensation 
for coloured people, breaking down barriers that a large number 
of people, including many Nationalists, no longer thought justi¬ 
fied These hopes were, however, largely dashed. When the com¬ 
mission’s report was tabled the Government presented an interim 
memorandum containing its provisional comments on the in¬ 
quiry’s findings and recommendations. Virtually every recom¬ 
mendation that would hold any meaningful political consequence 
for the coloured population was rejected. 

Among these were recommendations to repeal the Mixed Mar- 
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across the “1 *° ” T* S ?* )n 16 ’ dealin S with Prohibition of sex 
across the colour line, of the Immorality Act; to give coloured 

" CCt repreSentatl ° n at al] levels of government; to repeal 

neonT h° ry uT rV m ,0nS the USC oflabour ; and that coloured 

f he Republk t0 * ° f ^ farming hnd any where in 

wotu GoVernmen '’ s i j nterim report said recommendations that 
*"?***”* «* recognition and development of 
yo he various population groups in the Republic were 
ot conducive to the orderly and evolutionary advancement of the 

rea on S th P T 10n gr ° UPS “ Che Re P ubllc as a who,e - For this 
“ Government was, for example, not prepared to change 

to he ? r the A llght ° f the SoUth African situation, in regafd 

to the Immorality Act and the Prohibition of Mixed Marrifges 

sho^W — e f ati ° n , *° thC effeCt tHat direct representation 
granted to coloured people in the existing Parliamen- 
ry, provincial and local institutions was, consequently not ac¬ 
ceptable to the Governmenr T 4 y ’ 
would tohU * OOVer " ment The Government announced that it 
would table a comprehensive response to the commission’s report 
later, m the form of a White Paper. P 

Throughout this process the Broederbond was an active pres¬ 
ence, intimately involved in the formulation of the Government’s 
provisional comments and in the drawing up of the White Paper. 
iqf/?f R an Indlcatl °n of this in its circular letter 5/76/77 of July 1 

report ofthfp^TU^ firSt reacdons to the release of the 

Executive r< 1 J r Commission on coloured matters. The 
ecutive Council had a special consultation with the relevant re- 

sponsible friend (Mr Hennie Smit, Minister of Coloured Reho- 

both and Nama Relations) before the report was released The 

C °T entS ■ ,he Go '’™ - - Sort «pl 

( nt the considerations discussed in this consultation. 

ere are naturally other contentious proposals as well apart 
from those on which the Government has already reacted Vhkh 

m Iwhtt ; n Ia,er c T menc for ^ 

Ae reloth,/ T “““ ' rUS ' S ,hat branch “ wil1 «udy 
reasonably comprehensive summaries of the commission’s 

recommendations, and the Government’s responses, as published 

*a t aT/TobT n F ^ P ° SSi ^ S ‘ Udy tHe Kp0rt iBdf - ^ough 
t IS big job). The Executive Council’s committee for coloured 

matters will study the report and will shortly transmit its corn- 
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ments to the branches for guidance. With its help, our members 
should be able to give a lead in public life.” 

Later, in March 1977, the Executive Council said much progress 
had been made with the study of the report. “The Executive 
Council’s special committee has worked on this since July 1976 
with the help of a panel of expert friends and has already com¬ 
pleted its recommendations. It has on a number of occasions dis¬ 
cussed its findings in detail with the relevant responsible friends 


(Circular 1/7/78 of March 3 1977). 

In April of that year the Government tabled its detailed White 
Paper on the Theron Commission. It confirmed all the worst fears 
of anyone who had hoped for significant change. 

Shock, anger and disappointment met the Government re¬ 
sponse which was slammed as a “whitewash job” by the Sunday 
Times on April 17 1977. Seven of the commissioners, including 
Professor Theron, issued a statement publicly condemning t e 
White Paper; the (coloured) Labour Party rejected it as an apart¬ 
heid document.” 6 Two months later the Broederbond Executive 
circulated to its members a summary of the report it had passed to 
the Government. Any doubt that the Broederbond wields enor¬ 
mous influence in the establishment of Government policy is im¬ 
mediately dispelled by the organisation’s introduction to this se¬ 
cret report. “As announced last year, a series of panels of friends 
were appointed to study the Erika Theron report and to prepare 
comment that could be presented to the Government on behalf ol 

the Executive Council. , 

“This huge task has been completed and discussions have been 

held on more than one occasion with friends in responsible circles^ 
The following is a summary of the comment eventually presented 
on behalf of the organisation to friends in the Government. As will 
be noticed, much of the comment has been taken up in the W i e 
Paper which was tabled in Parliament by the Government dunng 

A This is, in fact, the case. A large number of the Government’s 
responses to the Theron Commission’s recommendations retlect, 
in revised language, the views expressed in the Broederbond s 
document. In one section the White Paper reproduces virtually 
word for word the Broederbond reaction. This deals with the 
commission’s recommendation 85(c) that “colleges of advanced 
technical education should fall directly under the Department o 
National Education.” To this the Broederbond responded: 
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mainlv! mttat * 0tlS ' * n t ^ le tuition currently experienced at the college are 
These short° * ? horta * e °f Moratory facilities and lecture theatres 

grammewichaeend^inLrif^'r;::- ’’“'t 8 Pr °" 

the building project are R 1 850 000 and the contrMperlo” U* 36 

by n im°A til 1 ' ac “ m "’°*ti°n ought to be leKd 

2 ' d colle 8 e f° r advanced technical education for the 

Western Cape within the foreseeable future cannot be,justified Instead a 
stmilar institution is envisaged for Port Elizabeth. ” The Broederb^d 

Coloured Veoples^ Repre'emaHve Council .^ ^ 

mend'an'oiTta'thr 1 ’”’ '!* Govemment responds to the recom- 
WhiteP ,' h C la "guage: the only difference is that the 

■h the sfo'ed 5 Tf 3nd j ,° inS im ° the fences no. in tal c 

Paper ft. hM v n o <hc Government Wh 

ges. Zcul f? Wha ' ' he Br °ederbond document sug! 

fangua 8 e h ha U s g L: h be: Tu'bsTaSly ^ 

™ght be attributed to the fact 'tlTrSbo" d dtZm^ 

S u^ZnoTT 1S " abndgCd VerS1 ° n ° f the -g^ation’s 

he BroederbondI enjoyed theTdvanTage of secret^ kexpreLls^ts 

,X m ° re forthri g ht] y while the Government had to con^ 

mentlv P hT 0n ’ 1 Pa f tl , Cularl y sensitive on this issue, and may conse- 
juently have slightly modified the White Paper’s lanaLo-^ f 

For examp '.'’ ™'~z:° n 

accepted with reserva^ons-Though tSit' 

about implementing it. This was clause 176 of h^Themn Re'ptf 

Sr ( °w 7 ,r ded that: " A r rt fr ° m 

gtoups. the gradSTerirlTon^TeStfveteirf' h,“ 

b'esMbhshld "n d Id 'hshould 

established in advance that the land was not in a ttaditional 
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i A The Broederbond thereafter suggested a remark- 

M^anisadon^s'obses^onal'^ltugeter'and ^ts'adtBction^to 1 absolute 

the high-water mark iskmdowners, the 
movement. In order to ot » ex f ended to th e low-water 

determinations (of the Act) exercised ” 

nrark. so that control over ■»»"“**£"commendation 
The Government responded to th p ^ 

of the commiss.cn by giving r^needToTe^or whenlgre- 
was done on a selective basis, when the " _ a comfortably 

gation arrangements had become sup ^ Government 

vague and noncommittal teanon recommendation on 

views. White Paper by the Theron com- 

one of the cnnasms othe future policy for the 

missioners was that it ga g commentators who 

coloured people. This was taken up by. other com matter 

accused the Government of having in fact no policy 

at alL _ , „ f _ r the Broederbond. The organ- 

If this is the case it is not true ^ commun i t y, based 

isation has a very clear policy Although it 

on the establishment of co cured —, and per f e , in 

shies away from the concep establishment of a 

essence the Broederbond p an a "“ U " h ic lines, although 

geographically demarcated areas are involved, but on economic 
Arguments behind 

coloured people m South h Coloured entre- 

vantages. There blesses, and even on this 

preneurs run mostly smal, t h an t h e coloured 

level the whites are about six times g d G f the 

people. One of the factors '“^oured market. which 

coloured people is the na ure income at coloured 

spends an average of only 25 per cent ot 
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b U U tl n „ eSS colour, r H S ' Large ' y “ 3 rKU “ ° f thdr geographical distri- 
outlee": consumers spend their money mainly at white 

Secondly coloured entrepreneurs experience a shortage of cani 

nd scenario^the “T ^ d'™' f"* “»* ^BroeX 

d scenario, the coloured people are competing in a milieu 

fagT, e S,tr h r a,WayS heW ,he ■—« «■* «* do mat“ 
g dimcult for their own initiative to come into play 

Drohl 00 ^ 111 ? t0 the Broederbond P 1 ^: “For all three of these 

l Of VM ta^mn“®* PhiC COnSOlidatio " oftht «*>™» 

hvemedltds'ofd ° r f anisation ’ s s ™io, there are two alterna- 
dve methods of developing a group of people, who, within a 

ngt population, have an economic disadvantage. The first is ac 

hsIrntroTsue 10 ! “ ° { ^ * gf ° Up throu 8 h the estab- 

velnn P ecial corporations (for example, the Coloured De- 

elopment Corporation) and of departments and State institutions 
giving direct support and preference to the education of such a 

h «i«n n l„ y T Urin8 ' ha ' in 1,1 commeraal contexts the group 
“ S . opportunities and receives special advantages “This 
method makes political power for coloured people infvitableIf 
he coloured people shared, for example, wh.te political ins, 

through 2lZT: M ^ 3ble ? trCmOTd ° US pressure 

S„trt b o7JrTd“ d , by e U T 8 ' hiS ~ C ° uld c-anne, 

The Broederbond is doubtful as to whether this method would 

be repelled° bv"the n b P ° llCy pr ° SpectS ’ ° bviousI y> the Bond would 
nln? i by , H baS1C rec 3 ulrcm ent here, which is for coloured 
people ultimately to share political power, and the organisation 

ltt make energetlC effortS * d —ate thattS~ 
The second method of economic advancement, in the organis 

on°r terTitwiaTbasf P KT * “ ^ Populatior g 8 roup _ 

can bring about m‘ dl J ersit Y « the geographic framework 

col^ S d ^^^^’hs^sa^o^iiTfavour 0 ©”the 

coloured people, particularly in view of the fact that capital accru 
ng to the coloured people as a result of their ow Zl avoms" 
coutt be spent at coloured outlets in their own areas. In tht way a 










certain proliferation factor comes into play which will make an 
important contribution to # the improvement of the coloured 

people’s economic status.” 10 , , , 

This alternative is clearly much more in line with Broederbond 
thinking and the organisation comes out firmly in favour of sep¬ 
arate regional economies whereby coloured people can benefit in a 
geographical context.” It says: “At a later stage, when the de¬ 
velopment has further advanced, it would be possible to make a 
political choice between general integration and a measure of sep- 

aration 

^Vhe*authors of the scenario hasten to emphasise that what they 
recommend should not be envisaged as a coloured homeland, but 
as an attempt to achieve economic advancement for the coloured 
people. “Therefore it is recommended that large coloured centres 
consolidated at Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth and Cape Town be 
considered, and that agricultural land be made available 
coloured people north of Cape Town on the west coast up to t e 
Orange River. The agricultural areas must be able to support a 
variety of types of farming. As against the recommendation of the 
Theron Commission that areas must become available every¬ 
where, we recommend the opening of selected consolidated areas. 

coloured preference areas.” 12 , , • A 

The Broederbond’s coloured policy and the philosophy behind 
it are spelt out in far greater detail in another secret document en¬ 
titled The Coloureds - a view of their future. The document, remar - 
able for its meticulous, dogmatic logic, starts by saying that des¬ 
pite legislation South Africa is moving towards economic integra¬ 
tion, particularly with regard to the coloured people. It goes on 
“Statutory and administrative control... alone wil not achieve set 
objectives. Together with these, urban complexes must e 
planned geographically and socio-economically specifically to 

achieve the objectives of the State. 

“Take Cape Town as an example. The coloured community in 

the Peninsula lies directly in the path from Cape Town to the 
white heartland which includes the Strand, Stellenbosch and 
Paarl... Physically, the white development out of the Ca P e m the 
direction of the white heartland is being inhibited by the gun 
coloured residential areas developing on the Cape Flats, and whi e 
development will soon have to leapfrog this non-white area and 
develop around it... If whites and blacks are employed in the 
same development sector, it is difficult to achieve economic paral- 
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52™' S m ; h r d ' ng Se 7“, S <**•■ S-ages etc), Z 

SSSSsSSHS-Ss 

™™7:z h :z7i« vz systems u - d —>■* roads , 
r=.~=s-At 

lultVnlTargt sJalf "tf eC ° n ° my ' ™ th ° U JTetkorial struc! 

^o„e „,„ to a large extent £££££* ™ 

-hte,?* s s s„tr for carrfui to ” n 

fct:: r ir :”: d .T rs must bc » - 

and significant contact takes ph«•■ (7 ^ "^^•.“"avoMaMe 

me^ltre Eluding jo” 11 " 5 ^ 

in the coloured sec"? reSCrVa “° n agai " S ' Whitt!S - WOU ' d W* 

ensur^that'the f"™" 8 ° f ™ lv >y >nd road systems must 

without using ,he"a 0 m 8 eToTt S es m ( 4 r S eConom . icalI >'and effectively 
services muc hl T , <4) , Scrvlces ’ ‘ndudtng commercial 

coloured people to dev^thcr the,"!™ £ 

forts as quickly as possible. (5) Where coloured areas do noThave 

conXS IrS *?*"■>** “wo -vices, 

s“-;sis,£s 
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The most important advantage of this system, so far as the 
Broederbond is concerned, is that the coloured people become in¬ 
creasingly independent economically and socially. Contacts wit 
the white group, after the organisation of their own community 
has become so important to them that they do not hanker after 
what the other races have and are no longer dependent on whites 
for the maintenance of their own community, will be less compli¬ 
cated. White management of coloured affairs would eventually fa 

“Economic forces still exercise the most powerful natural effect 
on desirable socio-political evolutionary patterns. The establish¬ 
ment of preference areas ... provides the best mechanism to 
achieve, and in a sense to compel, reconstruction of community 
settlement and the formation of national entities in South Atnca 
even if local administrative bodies and capital do not always want 
to underwrite and support the objectives of separate development 
“The coloured preference points will eventually develop into 
coloured conurbations where the glories of first-class citizens ip 
unfold for them... Work opportunities will develop for them in 
their own municipalities, transport undertakings, industries, large 
and small businesses, construction and property firms and in other 
directions characteristic of large conurbations. While a number o 
coloured cities are being established according to a set plan, all 
existing coloured areas can be retained. The conurbations need 
provide only for the 2,7-million additional ^coloured P eo P le to be 
accommodated by the turn of the century. . 

At the Cape congress of the ruling National Party held in 
August this year, striking similarities can be distinguished be¬ 
tween the party line and that of the Broederbond as regards the 
position of the coloured people. The following report appeared in 
the Rand Daily Mail: 13 

“The National Party’s Cape congress in East London yesterday 
reaffirmed that the Western Cape would remain a “coloured pref¬ 
erence area” and called for far-reaching measures to keep illegal 

blacks” out. , , , 

“A controversial verligte motion proposed by the Stellenboscn 

branch calling for an end to restrictions on blacks and the granting 
of 99-year leasehold rights as in other areas fell away when the 
Congress overwhelmingly accepted an opposing resolution pro¬ 
posed by the Cape leader, Mr P W Botha. 

“Mr Botha’s resolution combined three other resolutions which 
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WOUId remai " a 

“P Severa ^ measures to enforce this including- 

“oiT4r y ^„^ 1 tr rawal of th - ■“« 

expensive and thTpre^mj^o” todf kb^ b °“ r '" ““ “ m ° r ' 
was unemployment of coloureds if th ' re 

Dr Denis Worrall MP for 

saying the issue went to the heart ™ S ’™ PP ° rted ^resolution 
was working towards a r,A , r of Government pohcy which 

and non-blacks ’ ‘This ij TV^ ° f P artition b «ween ‘blacks 
movements of blaJs on Z T" * We must limi ' ** 

must reduce ^^£“2 ^.ttif ^ « 

Ported the WestemCanf' S ' eMenbosch resolution said they sup- 
this could be done bymeaTT^ COl ° Ured Preference area b« 
criminatory measures that did n !° C ° ntro * and not by indis- 

gare who spoke ftvouf of tL’te^l b"'^' A ", othCT d *- 

coloureds no longer wished to d “ l llenb ° sch resolution said 
floors and mowing lawns P W ° rk ” SUch « scrubbing 

Western’CapesIid°childre„ f on] 8ht i r "T^ 0 " 5 ° n bkcks in the 
ed to attend school in th - f llIegal workers should not be allow- 
hospitals or clinics unless thT’ h°^ b l acks should be treated at 
geon and any who br„k w ^ ^ ‘ d ' 5t "« sur " 

be repatriated to a homeland wtfhm 24 &T“ Sh ° U ' d 

partme„,°Z„ e ,d M ct d ndnu'fm said b « *- 

mained a -coloured preference aria WeSte " Cape «- 

as the arca wouu ■* «* 

The Crossroads squatter cam! e Id'° rk t rS T° uld be repatriated. 

= kers would bl 

po^“,t^It ar V ha ‘ ,he *“**»*■ pro- 

Party and that their 
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such detail in the secret documents is being put into effect. It is not 
surprising in the light of this information that the Government s 
new constitutional plan for whites, coloureds and Indians bears the 
unmistakeable stamp of Broederbond approval. The Sunday 
Times 14 was able to reveal Broederbond involvement when it re- 

PO “Similarly, the Broederbond was involved deeply in the formu¬ 
lation of the new three-Parliament constitutional system tor 
whites, coloureds and Indians which the Government plans to in- 

ttC ‘‘Circular 7/77/78 dated September 1 1977 told members: The 
Executive Council is pleased to say that friends in -sponsible cir¬ 
cles took part in our brainstorming (on the masterplan and 
effects on the coloured people) and that there was a healthy ex- 

changeo^ ^ ^ ^ m responS e to queries from members that it 
was indeed a party to the discussions that preceded the formula¬ 
tion of the new constitutional proposals and that the Broederbo 
view was presented to ‘responsible friends long before the pla 

were announced.’” u^i^A tr> 

The fact that the Broederbond’s proposals were submitted 

and approved by the organisation before they came e ore 
ment once again points to the strength of its influence over pol- 
icy-making decisions. 


1. Rand Daily Mail, December 15 1944. 

2. October 1 1972. . . 

5 : ^ 

joined the Federal Party. 

5 Die Vaderland, July 10 1970. 

i 

8. SIX U to Connection mtk th. Repo,, of E„kn 
Thprnn Commission, p 3. 


9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid, p 4. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid, p 5. 

13. August 23 1978. 

14. January 22 1978. 
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n Division Among Brothers - 
the HNP Split 


The most traumatic experience for Afrikanerdom in recent years 

ation played a keyrottauni,7“ Afnkat'rZks'' 
7 7 s ! ” 7>ri»"g the split to a minimum. ~ 

bond°H fr0m 7 bi88Kt and 

could fill a book, as indeed it did fill [ H P Serfontein’s V \ 

£&£ trr es f th,s 

the drama. 6 ” ™ plhas,s on the rol ' of the Broederbo^d in 

strength: W " e mam characttrs “volved i" this test of 

* AfriWrTon ^77 “T* Hct,2 °«’ “''ra-co„serva,ive 
. Dr PLTC, ° fth K f ° rmer P ™ e MiniSKr ’ 1 Hettzog; 

SABC^s Board of Governors”^ ^ Br0ed “ b °" d “ d ° f 

‘ PnZZnlT^ ] ° hmneS V “~- S °“' h Af -a's sev enth 

Sou* AfrSn'Sfn, “ ■ “ advOC ?“ a > Oxford and returned to 
mainly in Britaii Dr He " 8 ^ P "'° d overseas, 

the working class’ ‘Th u 8 mU J Ch lm P ressed by the rise of 

workers gfoun held TK P T 1Ved ** P ° Htical P ° wer *«e 
interest and ? j^ u workers ’ organisations gripped his 
Afriha ’ • g [ adUally the lm P or tance that trade unions for 
dawtdTn L C,t, “ “" ,d h °' d ^ '»e country, 

•‘Just before his return to South Africa a young academic. Dr 
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was d «“ ed th « ■«* 

inspired Piet Meyer would P ” ? rt ^ crtzo fi a nd the equally 

with a few oZ yoZt Af t J01n !" S ° Uth Together! 
role in linking theAfrika^erwlT' ," ould P la ¥ a decisive 
Afrikaner „ado„, d °, Sdy » ith ‘he res. of,the 

hands.” 1 8 “ g polltlcal power into Afrikaner 

By organising Afrikaner workers F)r lj,, 
political powerbase for himself He s j° 8 Created a stron g 
millions which served I T secured vast trusts worth 

carry out his work Ho " I" m “T* 35 financial b **ing to 
he BuiId -g » Pretoria 

front organisations with the help^f his H Tl^ Uni ° n 

Botha, and Gert Beetle Tn rh r P j , ya lleutenan ti Schalk J 

as the longSe^feJ" ' 'y! r0ede ?° nd *“ P ° WCT wls 8™«. 
enre Hp & , g executlv e member with 20 years’ exneri 

r"“y ta e ^5& Un,on 

National Party its ISZSX ^ ~ “ «*« <■» 

nation fo^Ermelo^gdnW the ^ ?? Parliamentar y nomi- 
years later Dr Verwoerd promoted h^ ^ ^ atl ° nal Part y- Ten 
moved swiftly to extend hi • n d Hl1 ? t0 the Cablnet - Hertzog 
brother, Dr Meyer as chairm* 1 ^ a PP olntec * his spiritual 

SABC. Dr Hertzo e also be n ^ ^ ofGov ernors of the 
politicians, especiafly MPs ^orTof AfHkaner 

were held under his guidance As an StUdy meetln g s ” 

Nationalism, he was in an id' 1 Pert £X P onent of Christian 
men and impress on the^ rh , t0 mfluence the young 

its set couT £m thC d3nger ° f the P arf y’ s straying from 

hisMu^3trr^;ro p te ;„ b , a " le ? r ngthen 

^ ^ ■ —tr; 

Jterr in th c formati ° n ° f the a »-w. 

to tn.nu.es ~ (Add “ dum F 

on alrnost the satne hues as 

Coundl. In dre m eari a y oftl « P ™or.a City 

Afrikaner-Orde the Broed T develo P ed between the 
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“duplicate” organisation in Pretoria, and that Afrikaner-Orde 
members were infiltrating its ranks without telling the Bond that 
they were already members of the Orde . But Dr Hertzog was not 
to be so easily outmanoeuvred. He would not sacrifice his highly- 
organised powerbase. Instead he offered an acceptable compro¬ 
mise: the Afrikaner-Orde would be willing to operate under the 
aegis of the Broederbond. Dr Meyer was chairman of the Bond, 
and Hertzog was on the Executive, so they could protect the Orde 
from there. 

The justification for this step, which was accepted by the Bond, 
is given fully in the above-quoted addendum. The Afrikaner-Orde 
has existed since 1929 in Pretoria and it concentrated mainly on the 
municipal sphere. It is also largely due to the Orde that the city 
council, through the municipal ratepayers' association, fell into the 
hands of the Afrikaner. The need for a confidential organisation 
with an effective modus operandi arose early and it was developed 
and used to great effect. It was, however, inevitable that two con¬ 
fidential organisations operating without proper co-ordination 
and co-operation in the same area would encounter friction and 
unrest. Dual membership sometimes created confusion and frus¬ 
tration.” 

At the Bondsraad of 1955 it was decided that Broeders could be¬ 
long to the Orde, but the wish was expressed that other secret 
Afrikaner organisations be placed under control of the Board. In 
1962 co-operation was discussed again in the light of the need for 
secret action among Afrikaner workers. 

The document added: “During this time the people at the head 
of the Afrikaner-Orde (all Broeders) came to the Executive to offer 
everything they had to the Afrikaner Broederbond for the fulfil¬ 
ment of this task (co-operation). The Executive had the alterna¬ 
tives of destroying this society of more than 400 well-organised 
men, or using their strength productively. The Executive decided 
not to reject any available strength. It decided to take over the 
Orde, use it and control it. The management committee (dagbe- 
stuur) of the Executive became the High Council (Hoe Raad) of the 
Afrikaner-Orde, it was stipulated that the chairman of the AO’s 
executive must be a member of the Broederbond Executive, the 
funds of the Orde were absorbed by the Broederbond, and an offi¬ 
cial of the Orde was appointed to the Bond Executive. It was fur¬ 
ther decided to restrict the Orde to Pretoria.” 

At the head of every Heemraad (cell) was a leader who must be a 
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Broeder. Breeder P M Smith became chairman of the Orde’s 
Executive, Broeder Gert Beetge became a Bond official and 
Broeder Jan Swart became the Orde’s chief secretary. At that stage 

“f 0 aC T ^ members ' The Broederbond thought it 
ad the Orde now firmly under its control - but it was mistaken. It 
was still run by the Hertzog group, to whom it owed first loyalty 
Separate meetings were held as Orde members felt they could not 
17 r bond officials. The study groups still continued 

nder Ur Hertzog s guidance, and at one stage his list of associates 
was impressive: Dr Connie Mulder, Mr S P Botha, Dr Piet 

Daan V3n der MerWC ’ MP ’ Mr Jaap Marais, MP, 
Mr Val Volker, MP, Mr Ben Pienaar, MP, Mr Willie Marais, MP 

Mr Cas Greylmg, MP, Mr Louis Stofberg, MP, Mr Braam Rau- 
benheimer, MV Mr Wilken Delpoort, MP, Mr Sarel Reinecke, 

R ’ wjTA T f 1 * 11 ’ MP ’ Mr N C Sadle ’ MP ’ Mr M J van den 
’ ^ P ’ P>r A J Visser, MP, and Mr Gaffie Maree MP 

The study groups were developing along dangerous lines They 
spent their time analysing policies and in many cases came to the 
cone usion t at the National Party was deviating from the 1948 
policy and the Broederbond’s strict basis of Christian National¬ 
ism. Criticism of Dr Verwoerd came to the fore, although he was 
so powerful that he was almost untouchable. But some of the 
Super-Afrikaners criticised him all the same. His increasing Eng¬ 
lish support was seen as holding a danger that Afrikanerdom could 
ecome diluted, the immigration policy could have the same ef¬ 
fect completely independent Bantustans could lead to communist 
infiltration etc. 

The voices were muted but they were heard. Young MPs who 
were approached to join study groups told colleagues about them. 

tones kept surfacing of the Hertzog group and the Afrikaner-Orde 
continuing to push their supporters into key positions. The name 
or Albert Hertzog kept cropping up. 

One man alert to what was happening was Mr John Vorster 
mister of Justice. Some security police officers had infiltrated the 
Afrikaner-Orde and had come back with stories of plotting and dis¬ 
sent; now an instruction went out that a number of security men 
must be introduced into the Broederbond without the customary 
scrutiny by branches. The list was drawn up by General H J van 
den Bergh, himself a top Broeder. The pretext given for this ex¬ 
traordinary procedure was that there were not enough policemen 
in t e on every sector of public life had to be well represented. 
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The widening split in Afrikanerdom s ranks became more ap¬ 
parent when Mr Vorster took over as Prime Minister after Dr 
Verwoerd’s murder in September 1966. Dr Hertzog probably re¬ 
alised his last chance to become Prime Minister had slipped by - 
not that anybody but his own group gave him a serious chance in 
the Premiership stakes. His only role now was that of the elder 
statesman, protecting everything dear to the Afrikaner, sticking to 
the 1948 policy and implementing the Broederbond s Christian 
national philosophy. 

Whereas Dr Verwoerd could contain differences because of his 
personal status and by sticking fairly closely to the old party line, 
Mr Vorster faced a formidable task. He had to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of a man worshipped by Afrikaners — but, more important, 
he faced an entirely new set of circumstances, a new world in fact. 

A hostile outside world forced him to look anew at South Afri¬ 
ca’s situation. What he saw was not pleasing. South Africa’s in¬ 
creasing isolation demanded a more pragmatic approach than Dr 
Verwoerd’s “granite policies”. Terrorism was increasing in Rho¬ 
desia; in Mozambique and in Angola the Portuguese were losing 
ground; South Africa was under strong pressure to relinquish 
South West Africa; in the sporting field the country stood alone, 
faced by almost total boycott. 

In all the policies he adopted he faced bitter opposition from the 
Hertzog group, the Afrikaner-Orde, and an influential section of 
the Broederbond. They opposed his “outward policy” of making 
friends in Africa, his attempts to break sports isolation by making 
more concessions, his attempts to strengthen the white population 
through immigration, and his advocacy of close unity between 
Afrikaans- and English-speaking. 

Mr Vorster realised while he was still Minister of Justice that the 
battle between verkramptes and verligtes would be won or lost in the 
powerful Broederbond. Whoever won control of the organisation 
would win control in the party. It is clear from the documents that 
he liaised closely with the Broederbond Executive soon after he 
became Prime Minister, and that he called on them to fulfil their 
historical role in Afrikanerdom by maintaining peace and unity. 
The differences between verkramp and verlig were so evident that 
the chairman, Dr Meyer, sent out an extraordinary circular less 
than a year after Mr Vorster had become Prime Minister. It is clear 
from the circular that Mr Vorster had secured a promise of sup¬ 
port from Dr Meyer. 
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s Jed: “X'c'halJJ p" r ta *" < A “«- 2 1967) 

organisation’s sincere thanks f eCUtlVe personaII y conveyed our 
Prime Minister after he re ” appreCla ? on to our Brother, the 
thm g the Government had done ^ ^ 

all its nations.” Dr Meyer soecifirallv 1 T?.i countr y and 
introduction of a longJtandW Br H u V ° rSter for the 

tion Bill, for his Christian leaT U ^ National Educa ~ 

Afrikaans cultural affairs. ^ 1P ’ ^ ^ hlS 3CtlVe interest in 

soLTpLchlsTsl'ctpter t ***■ ? Meyer had aIread y ™ d e 

lations which doldvZ Iff 7 ° n Afrikaa ns-£nglish re- 
Hertzog group The HNP’ ^ S r entlments of the dissident 

< a ngua g ?„7Jt H ™ d ff ;7„ t ° re” “ ' h ' ^ 

Dr Meyer. Evidentlv Mr v ! J he Vlews expressed by 

playing a doX2 e !d S3W , ^ danger of ^ Meyer 

bond behind Dr Hertzoe in S , Wmgmg a arg( ^ part op the Broeder- 
coming. It can therefore be V P ° * tlca batde w hich he knew was 
lowingparagraph'hi^tlm^n ? ° r ^ induded *e ^ 
our dicuJSwi* * pTtSt ? Mr y° rSter ' S “*» 

tioned to us where it ZJau a few cases were men- 

bodies trespassed on theVnIV ^ S °T branches of our cultural 
election of officebearers or ren^ y gettmg lnv °l v ed in the 
The Executive wthesto f ^ ^ 

tees of cultural bodies in which our membm s^rlTc 
“T™* Ual m ™ b « s *e party in the poIWc^reT y “ “ 

AfrikanerTin public Hfe^theT ^ reCemly emerged between 

V peal ... .JJJJ ttrlXStT' 

h.m a„dhtsG~e„ t f :r‘ ' " ^ ”“ mb “ S “ “PP«* 

pecially in the AfiuLtr-Onle. 'lJr\T r ZZ"slJ'' PretC>ria ’ and es ' 

over’comrol'ofth^Pret^ria’c A ' ‘ 1 he f beginnin 8° f 19 « they took 
tive lobbying of L XT ' N T° nal ^ aft “ >c- 

Mr Vorster: he had to watrh h, k J i messa « e was clear to 
that the a/„W-Or* X X' ' "° W P rod “ed evidence 

and working XptXn^ 
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Dr Meyer tried to protect the Orde by disclosing that Dr Ver- 
woerd, shortly before his death, had dismissed similar allegations 
as “rubbish”. But Mr Vorster was adamant - the Afrikaner-Orde 
had to be disbanded. The compromise he reached with the Broe- 
derbond provided that the Orde would disband, but the names of 
members would be circulated as prospective members of the 
Broederbond. Mr Vorster won the day under the terms of this ar¬ 
rangement, because only a fraction of the Orde members were ad¬ 
mitted as members, the rest were blackballed by Broeders who 
had long viewed the Afrikaner-Orde as a rival. 

In February 1968 Mr Vorster took the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs from Dr Hertzog, leaving him only the portfolio of 
Minister of Health. The Hertzogites were now fighting a battle for 
political survival, and bitterness increased. 

The tension was reflected in the minutes of a meeting of the 
founder-members of the Broederbond circulated on March 21 
1968. It called on Broeders to remember their oath and do 
everything in their power to heal the split that had widened in 
spite of appeals from the highest quarters. The founder-members 
said it would be a sad day if the following year s fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Bond was marred by disunity among Brothers (Broe- 
dertwis). “It is painful for us, as founder-members - and strange to 
an organisation like the Afrikaner Broederbond - that Broeders 
criticise Broeders sharply in public. The danger cannot be ex¬ 
cluded that the dearly bought unity among Afrikaners ... could 
disintegrate. The AB played an important part in this struggle, and 
it is not necessary for us to point out the disastrous results such 
disunity could have on our nation and country... The Afrikaner 
Broederbond must once again fulfil its destiny as the cohesive or¬ 
ganisation, restoring and guarding peace in Afrikaner ranks. 

The battle for power continued unabated, however, and on 
August 9 1968 Mr Vorster dismissed Dr Hertzog from the Cabi¬ 
net. The Bondsraad, meeting two months later, gave Mr Vorster 
the opportunity of defending himself and his action in the very 
heart of the Broederbond. And he met every point on which he 
was criticised by the verkramptes. He put the unity of the party 
above everything else, and warned that people who wanted to de¬ 
stroy it risked destroying the white man and South Africa. He 
pointed to the need for Afrikaans-English unity, each protecting 
his own culture. “I now want to say clearly to you as Broeders 
what I said to the caucus, that as long as I am Prime Minister and 
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leader of the National Party I will not cheat those English-speakers 

a W nd°„Z P d° rt my POlky a " d aC “ pt S ° Uth Afti « 

and nobody must expect it of me.” 

o Afrik “ CT identity was maintained, the road of co- 

Sttanee that 1"? SeCti0 " S was the ri 8 ht ° n '- He found it 

p ^ r ™ S31C ^ tbey no lon g er supported the National 

por Idit°He y d Engllsh ' S P eakers and even blacks now sup- 

S?? “* ^ dlS P U f d a sectlon in the annual report which stated 
that the spit started after he had been elected Prime Minister In 
act he said it already started during the 1966 election. “In 1966 
ere were already people, and Broeders among them who talked 
about a new political party because Dr Verwoefd was *0 far left ” 

been bhmedfor “s 11 ° f Br ° ederS ln business who had 

., , selling out to Oppenheimer” during the Federale 

&'d 3 T'^ deZTed 

them and made them suspect, what remains of your Afrikaner 
concerns. To whom is the field then left?” 

Mr Vorster then defended the sports policy, saying Dr Ver- 

parncipateniTr of S ° Uth Afncan team could 

S °'^ GamCS ’ and Ma ° ris had been allowed 
to. tour South Africa in an AH Black team in 1928 

arose” over his “ “““T r a " nUal re P ort that “questions 
states u v ° Ut ^" d P° llC Y of making friends with African 
tates Mr Vorster said the National Party’s policy did not prohibit 

he 1920*^ a 5?i Tl Had Had di P' omatic re] ations with India in 

1961 “Ther f an ambassador in South Africa until 

i-i 1 ' a ^ e P e °P le now who are worried about where the 

children of black diplomats ... will swim. Here too there should 
be no misunderstanding. There is no such thing as a first class or a 
second class diplomat. Black diplomats will come to South Africa 
want you to know it, and if you have any objection in principle 

you must put it to me because then I cannot be your leader 
This is the road I am going to take ” Y 

8n^ r p VOrSte 'i’ S J S r 0ng lme Clear] y made a «rong impact on the 

hiffavour n Th e d st CgateS * ?'“ Bondsraad > and ti Pped the scales in 
and Dr Andri ^ on g est indication of this was that Dr Piet Meyer 
and Dr Andnes Treurmcht did not follow Dr Hertzog Mr hap 

forced"’ / fT and Mr WiHie Marais when they were 

force^out of the party and formed the Herstigte Nasionak Party 

Mr Vorster also attended other Broederbond rallies, taking the 
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same stand against the HNP and swinging more and more Broed- 
ers behind him. The shrewd Dr Meyer and Dr Treurnicht soon 
detected that Mr Vorster now had the majority of Broeders be¬ 
hind him and that it would be foolish to follow Dr Hertzog into 
the political wilderness. 

The mournful tone of Dr Meyer’s 1969 address as chairman 
gave the game away - he was coming out fully on Mr Vorster’s 
side although he still clung to many of his old verkrampte beliefs. In 
1968 and 1969 Mr Vorster and Dr Meyer met on several occasions, 
and Mr Vorster must have warned him of the dire consequences 
should he try to swing the Broederbond behind Dr Hertzog. His 
position as chairman of the SABC and the Broederbond gave him 
a strong powerbase which he would have lost if Mr Vorster had 
turned against him. It is not strange, then, to find Dr Meyer saying 
in his 1969 chairman’s address: “After Dr Verwoerd s tragic death 
I campaigned personally and actively as a member of the National 
Party for the election of Broeder John Vorster as Prime Minister 
and so linked all my other activities to his political leadership. Be¬ 
tween Broeder Vorster and myself there has since then been con¬ 
tinuous, personal frankness and benevolent co-operation, even in 
situations when the darkest picture was painted outside by the ill- 
informed! Broeder John Vorster is a straightforward man who 
confronts people directly with everything he has heard about 
them. He puts his case honestly and bluntly and carries on with his 
work.” 

Dr Meyer then spoke of the major role he played in trying to re¬ 
store unity between the Vorster and Hertzog supporters in the 
Broederbond “behind the scenes,” without revealing full details. 
Dr Meyer’s decision to back Mr Vorster proved to be the right 
one when the HNP did not win a single seat in the 1970 general 
election. What must be remembered was that they had little time 
to get off the ground. They had been ousted from the party — 
something they wanted to avoid at all costs. They wanted to con¬ 
duct the fight from within, because they realised the difficulties of 
forming a new party to oppose the powerful National Party ma¬ 
chine. As soon as they were out, and forced to form the HNP, Mr 
Vorster called a snap election and they only had a few months in 
which to prepare for it. Once it was proved that the HNP did not 
have as much support at grassroots as even Mr Vorster had feared, 
the witch-hunt against them in the Broederbond increased in 
intensity. 
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tack C e 0 d r BroeH 0mplai ? tS xr ere lodged 3gainst HNP leaders who at- 

was regarded”* ‘hinb fr ° m public P latforms - This 

similar 1 nes w but Com P laints from the HNP on 

of June 2 9 7 7Ihe a F Paren Y Sen ° Usl T In the circular 

Breeders should^ t 7 * ****** deSm P d °n of how 

behaviour The 8 ab ° Ut l ^ n S complaints for “unbrotherly” 

■ e arcular warned that membership of the Bond was 

and r ld ; thereforc - bt —ea 

ruling.) V “ rS aKr ' Executive violated its own 

leaded ® r ° ederb ° nd now sta «ed taking action against HNP 
ders. The first to be suspended, in early 1971, were Dr Albert 

fehThTebb JaaP MafaiS They and ** follower? tried to 

2&, 1 r s where the Execudve vidaKd «* oousd. 

Ma ( f p lcle 8g [ b y supporting a specific political party - the 

tonal Party. Their complaints were ignored or deferred 

IZ7 r WTMa r- Mr p J 

bond secretary, Mr fo 

" , has used severa l meetings of the Broederbond to nrn 

irrtTr^i 

p> 

the previous ZWsrW. Circulars have also been 3 for Z! 
moting a specific party. Here the Executive contravened the con 

port subbed , “tf RegUiati ° n Arri * 88 >- ™e Secretarial Re¬ 
stated ‘The F " PreV ‘° US R, '" Ji, ‘ ,ad went even further. It 

o , J “'‘„ UnVC went “ ut of bs way to encourage support 
for the Nation, Party. This is not only in conflict withL consd- 
tution but implies indirect actions against Broeders who do not 
belong to the National Party.’ The letter further quenri th.Ttam 

ridn ,‘r J reP ° r ‘ J that the Executive Md ttieedngs wilh”ndl 
ual Broeders and groups of Broeders to prevent a split.” Mr 
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Jooste and the other HNP leaders knew nothing of such 
discussions. 

On May 11 1971 Mr Botha wrote back to say the Executive re¬ 
quired a memorandum on the issues Mr Jooste and his group 
wanted to discuss, and he would then try to arrange a meeting. Mr 
Jooste replied that there was no need for a new memorandum - 
the chairman, Dr Meyer, had already received one and his letter of 
March 31 listed the issues. But Mr Jooste repeated the things they 
wanted to discuss all the same. However, the delegation did not 
have the meeting it had requested. Nearly a year later, as Mr Jooste 
had still not been granted a meeting, he sent copies of the corre¬ 
spondence to Broederbond members whose addresses he had. His 
membership was suspended. He wrote back on March 8 1972 to 
say he was prepared to meet the Executive immediately, provided 
the issues listed by his delegation were dealt with first. These 
were: 

(a) Certain leading Broeders took part in activities of USSALEP 
(United States South Africa Leadership Exchange Programme) - 
an organisation repudiated by the Bond. 

(b) An Executive member, Dr P E Rosseau, had a prominent post 
in the SA Foundation which had stated that South Africa should 
accept liberalism. 

(c) No notice was taken of Piet Cillie (editor of Die Burger) and 
Schalk Pienaar (editor ofBeeld) sowing division in Afrikaner ranks. 

(d) Protests against Dr A E Rupert and Dr AJ van der Merwe 
serving on the Abe Bailey Trust - nominated by the Cecil John 
Rhodes Trust, the “essence of enmity against Afrikanerdom” - 
had come to nothing. 

(e) Advocate Pik Botha, a relatively new Broederbond member, 
pleaded openly for the acceptance of the humanistic-liberalistic 
Charter of Human Rights of the United Nations. 

Mr Vorster’s use of Broederbond platforms for promoting the 
National Party in conflict with the constitution was outlined 
again. The Broederbond was blamed for drawing up the new “lib- 
eralistic” sports policy for Mr Vorster. 

On May 9 1972 Mr Jooste was informed that he was expelled 
from the Broederbond - without an opportunity for him, or 
others, to present a defence at an Executive meeting. He made it 
clear in a letter to the Secretary (July 3 1972) that he no longer felt 
himself bound by the oath of secrecy. He said he had not taken an 
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2 ““ ad ° n »h.ch harboured and protected “liberal- 

isnc elements and promoted their ideals. 

On the same day Mr Gert Beetge resigned. “You will notice ” 
he wrote to Mr Naude Botha, “that I no longer address you « 

Broth e V beCaUK y0l j S ' 0pPCd 3 long time ago showing any kind of 

«Le & mh“ “ WardS H ' reCSlled ,h3t Mr B “ ha w-red m 
p ary steps against him for refusing to give Mr Vorster 

a standing ovation a. a Broederbond meeting when the Prtae ’ 

HmTt rC i 'i' ld h ° W he had P erslladed M r lan Smith to hold the 
HMS Tiger discussions with Britain. 

an^wmt^'Th^AfT 011 ^ Same com P laints as Mr Jooste had 
talcino- rh u Afrikaner Broederbond even leads the party in 
aking the youth into a world of multiracial sport and social mix- 
g. refer here to the Broederbond committee which worked out 
the multiracial sports policy for Mr Vorster - a sports polkv 
whmh is in conflict with the spirit of the Broederbond Ji had 
known it for more than 20 years. I still remember the day in your 
ce when 1 protested to you that the Bond was linking itself to 

ported Mr n v em r P > rty ’ ^i/™ repHed ^ the B ^derbond sup- 
bond p^cy » S Party b£CaUSe He WaS im P lem -ting Broeder- 

the M ;^r 8e Ar ed A hiS letter that Mr VorSter had ^banded 
n^/ns k H r '°A e u nd fl* SC T ity P ° lice had ’"filtrated the Free¬ 
masons 2 ^ alth ° Ugh the Bond differed from the Free- 

, cy were never regarded as a danger to the State “If it 

can happen to the Freemasons, then I must accept i, will ako hap 
pen to the Afrikaner Broederbond,” he wrote. ? P 

To^r^^u 118 ^ 85 ° n ° Ct ° ber 17 1972 the ch ^™an, Mr Ian 

as boundZth ' K S C c rCat ^ he n ° longer re S arded himself 
s bound by the oath of secrecy was not idle. He revealed the 

oederbond s interference in party politics and the names of cer- 

n mem ers, and created a stir in the organisation. The Executive 

wa quick off the mark. It decided (circular of October 17 1972) 

me tinfl "T in ““ di “ i l' Md “ ”*»« ™tramd!„aty 
meeting where members must re-dedicate themselves to the Bond 

and swear they had no connection with the HNP “through mem- 

*u r s fa P r(he a T Ci H i0n V' f ' h u Ve be ” MsodaKd < with HNP) 
thus far then I undertake to break it off immediately.” Two wit- 

esses had to sign the “red oath” as the HNP called it. 

meedne and^^ mS J. rUC ^ d that al] members should attend the 
meeting and reasons for absence should be supplied in writing to 
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the Executive. Members who could not be present must be visited 
by two committee members before November 3 to get the pledge 
signed. The circular had to be fetched and delivered by hand to a 
representative of the Executive and normal postal channels were 
not to be trusted. 

Outside (buite) and resting (rustende) members had to be ap¬ 
proached separately and should not be invited to the meeting. No 
member was to be allowed to attend any further meetings before 
he had signed the pledge. The extraordinary meeting should be 
conducted in a solemn atmosphere and opened with scripture 
reading and prayer. The induction pledge had to be read again and 
a two-minute silence given for members to consider their position 
before signing the pledge. 

The exercise was a huge triumph for the Broederbond. On 
April 4 1973 the Executive reported to the branches that 8 859 of 
the 9 027 had signed the new pledge that they would have nothing 
to do with the HNP. Six signed “under protest”, 19 refused to 
sign, 11 resigned for “other reasons , 10 were expelled by the 
Executive and 33 signed but questioned the Executive s action. 

The battle for the Broederbond’s support was over, and had 
been won by Mr Vorster. The HNP had lost a strong powerbase 
and, as subsequent elections proved, posed no immediate threat to 
his regime. Mr Vorster’s view that the Broederbond held the key 
to the battle was proved correct. Without the support of the Broe¬ 
derbond no Nationalist can even become Prime Minister, let alone 
rule the country effectively. 


1. Naude, Louis, Dr Albert Hertzog en die Mynwerkers, p 10. 
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The Broe derbond and Apartheid 


call it as they prefer to 

the landing at the Cape of Good U P ° u ^ ^ traced ba ck to 
1652. One of the fimThfa^ ^™ R ' eb "* k “ 
separating the colonists from the J* . b eck dld was P^nt a fence 
betwee " 

ered, and the burghers felt their ^ borders were endang- 

fiHed. The aim of the Tr ekk e w Were “<>t 

publics in the hinterland. establish independent re- 

the Zulus. In the Frw^Stete ^ COntact with 

crossed the Orange River in wt" ^ P °^ ^ 
Tswana tribes and Zulus who had fl’ jT* the Barolon g> a few 
Kwena in the north-eastern Free sfafe p T ”*** 35 Wdl 35 the 
wards to establish Potchefstrnom V ! , gleter moved north- 

There the Trekkers met the Ndeb j Ween , t e ^ et an d Vaal rivers. 
When Potgieter moved in 1845 to Oh ^ a Tswana trib es. 
came across the Pedi, Venda and Ts ngStad and L ydenburg, he 
the north, the Swazi in the east the Tf * •** ^ Sout P ansb erg in 
vaal and the Ndebele in the cent al ^" “ SOUtb ~" t ™ Trans- 

had been in contact 

lations between black and white^orf^b™ f ° Come ’ rc ’ 

tral issue of South African politics The the , bllrnm g cen- 

main separate from blacks wac • white man’s urge to re- 

Party or the Broederbond It was n a°iw n 'T™™ ° f ' the Nad ™al 

formulate a rigid policy and ? f what the y did was 

brought upo p n sz^zvrjz t„:r ,ation 
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Even General Jan Smuts recognised and supported this historic 
urge for separation, in a speech he made in the Savoy Hotel in 
London in 1917. “With us there are certain axioms now in regard 
to the relations of black and white; and the principal one is inter¬ 
mixture of blood between the two colours. It has now become an 
accepted axiom in our dealings with the natives that it is 
dishonourable to mix white and black blood. 

“More than 20 years ago an experiment in native self-govern¬ 
ment was begun by Cecil Rhodes in the old Cape Colony, which 
gave local institutions to the natives in the Glen Grey Reserve. 
That principle has been extended over a large part of the old 
Transkeian territories, and so successful has it been that when we 
came to framing the Act of Union an appendix was added about 
the future administration of the protectorates when they should 
become incorporated into the Union. This appendix laid down 
that the native territories in South Africa should be governed apart 
from the parliamentary institutions of the Union, and on different 
lines which would achieve the principle of native self-government. 
More and more the trend has hardened in the same direction. 

“We have felt more and more that if we are to solve our native 
question it is useless to try to govern black and white in the same 
system, to subject them to the same institutions of government 
and legislation. They are different not only in colour but in minds 
and in political capacity, and their political institutions should be 
different, while always proceeding on the basis of self-govern¬ 
ment. 

“Instead of mixing up black and white in the old haphazard 
way, which instead of lifting up the black degraded the white, we 
are now trying to lay down a policy of keeping them apart as 
much as possible in our institutions. Thus in South Africa you will 
have in the long run large areas cultivated by blacks and governed 
by blacks, where they will look after themselves in all their forms 
of living and development, while in the rest of the country you 
will have your white communities which will govern themselves 
separately according to the accepted European principles. The 
natives will, of course, be free to go and to work in the white 
areas, but as far as possible the administration of white and black 
areas will be separated, and such that each will be satisfied and de¬ 
veloped according to its own proper lives.” 2 

The Broederbond devoted its first decade almost wholly to 
overcoming organisational problems and putting the final stamp 
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z Tju”z:^t e r vcmcm ? a,s °■«•*»» cui- 

f j P romotlon of Afrikaans Once the FAT<T 

attentiorTto racialT^ “ StarKd giv '"8 

Afrikaner workers during , he 1922 !!" thc ^militancy among 
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such as hut tax, or occupied in freehold from the State. In these 
areas, greater degrees of self-government can be granted after 
some time. This should be in line as much as possible with the 
natives’ history and traditional form of government. Areas should 
be under control of specially trained white commissioners direct y 

answerable to the Minister of Native Affairs. . . 

“Here the native can fulfil himself and develop in the political, 
economic, cultural, religious, educational and other spheres. In 
these areas whites cannot become landowners, and whites who 
settle there as traders, missionaries, teachers etc, will have no pol¬ 
itical rights there. , 

“A native who has reached a stipulated age will be allowed, 

with the permission of his tribal chief and the commissioner, to go 
temporarily to white areas to work on farms and in towns and 
cities. But he will not be allowed to take his family. 

“The detribalised native must as far as posible be encouraged to 
move to these native areas. Those who cannot do so must be 
housed in separate locations where they will enjoy no politica 
rights and own no property because they must be viewed as tem¬ 
porary occupants who live in the white area of their own c oice 
and for gain. Unemployed natives should be forced to leave these 
locations and move to the native areas after having been allowed a 

reasonable time to obtain work.” . , .. 

Although this was only a brief policy statement, it contained a 
the cardinal principles on which the Government’s policy is still 

based 45 years later. . , . 

Professor Pelzer added in his review: “In order to make a lasting 
and meaningful contribution to the solution of South Africa s 
racial problems, the Executive came to the conclusion as early as 
1940 that an expert body had to be formed to consider the racial 
question on behalf of Afrikanerdom. The Executive therefore in¬ 
structed its Racial Question Committee to consider the establis - 
ment of such a body and to advise the Executive about the possi¬ 
bility of holding a Volkskongres on these matters. A few months 
later Broederbond chairman held a meeting with representatives 
of the Afrikanerbond vir Rassestudie. As a result the Executive e 
cided to direct the FAK to appoint a Commission for Race Re¬ 
lations consisting mainly of members of the Executive s own 
committee and of the Afrikanerbond vir Rassestudie. 

“This commission was to organise the Volkskongres, linking up 
with a normal FAK congress, during which a permanent institute 
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would not have got off the ground. As W A de Klerk 4 describes it: 
“Meanwhile, in the Koffiehuis in Cape Town, D F Malan and his 
group of eager, efficient young Nationalist intellectuals - mainly 
lawyers, journalists from Die Burger and professional politicians - 
sat around their coffee tables. They often listened to the measured 
tones of Doktor, but mostly to each other: discussing not only the 
form and content of the new nationalism, but also as a necessary 
corollary, the coming Republic. They regarded the increasingly 
urgent question of race relations as being of paramount import¬ 
ance, as it formed part of their deepening concept of the Afrikaner 
nation. They wondered how the other groups, white, brown and 
black, would fit into the new all-encompassing design. At the 
Afrikaans universities, similar groups of dedicated academics were 
labouring in their studies, adding deeper dimensions to the discus¬ 
sions of the men in the marketplaces of politics and journalism. 
Among the students, the new nationalism was being nurtured by a 
consecrated bond of the nation-conscious Afrikaanse Nasionale 
Studentebond . ” 

Dr N Diederichs, Dr PJ Meyer and Dr G Cronje, all leading 
Broederbonders, moved from campus to campus addressing and 
inspiring the students. Diederichs, then a professor of political 
philosophy at Grey University College, had just published his 
study of nationalism as a world-view in 1936. 

“It was, in many respects, to form the cornerstone of the great 
theorising which was to arise from the fundamentals of the nation. 
At the secret heart of all this activity was the deep inner circle of 
the Broederbond. Nothing so stirringly spoken by Diederichs, 
Meyer and Cronje could find public utterance before it had been 
the subject of intense pondering and discussion by this “Band of 
Brothers’’ so completely devoted to the cause of alienated 
Afrikanerdom. Its members were the true spiritual progenitors of 
the new idea which had already been born in 1935, somewhat pre¬ 
maturely perhaps but nevertheless lustily enough to provide the 
promise of vigorous future growth. 

“Diederichs’s treatise on nationalism as a world-view, as the 
basis of what would soon become the concept of “apartheid” or 
“separate development”, was the first sustained statement of the- 
ologised politics to come from an Afrikaner .” 5 

Dr G Cronje published ’n Tuiste vir die Nageslag (A Home for 
Posterity) in 1945 . “It was closely aligned to what Diederichs, 
Meyer and some others had written,” De Klerk says, “but it was 
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were thoroughly dissected, critically weighed and basically ac¬ 
cepted What strikes the objective viewer after more than a gener¬ 
ation is the assumption and unquestionable belief, in the writing 
and speeches of Meyer, Cronje and the other members of the new 
intellectual elite, that a new order would arise in which t 
Afrikaners would be able to implement the whole new concept^of 
a reconstructed South Africa. On a par with this is heir faith drat 
this order would last for so long that the future could, in terms of 

the new vision, be finally secured. r R 

The Afrikanerbond vir Rassestudie, under the leaders p 
derbonders, studied the concept of apanhed front. 1W* By 1943 
Dr D F Malan had started to use the word in speeches, and in Sep 
tember 1944 a Volkskongres in Bloemfontein, organised by the 
Broederbond, accepted the policy. By 1945 Malan's Heremgde 

Nasionale Party embraced it as official policy. ... AT . 

Cronje published a second book Regverdige Ras Apartheid (A Jus 
Racial Separation) in 1947. This time he was supported by two 
prominent Broederbonders, Professor E P Groenewald and 
Nicol, in their own contributions to the book Afrikaners 

“This was the situation in 1947, with the nationalist Afrikaners 
meeting in the Broederbond and elsewhere, talking into the small 
hou“ a g nd cogitating on the new vision of a 
finally put an end to the mcohate state of the country, 
black proletariat was building up in the ghettos of the cues pos¬ 
ing a threat to the survival of the white race and especially to the 
Afrikaner nation, as lately conceived and described. 

“The growth of an intellectual elite out of the new i Burgerstmi 
was the true power behind the revolutionary idea of the forues. 
Th broad basis was a great variety of “separatist” afenl -ce¬ 
des and organisations, all under the aegis of *e Sto^etbond^but 
with relatively few in the know and ostensib y in^e y 
culturally concerned co-ordinating organisation. 

This Jas manifested in the National Party’s commission to for¬ 
mulate the policy before the May 1948 election. The carman was 
a Broeder, Mr Paul Sauer, and his commission supported the con¬ 
cept of apartheid enthusiastically because it was according to 
them based on the Christian principle of right and justice. T 
races would be separated socially and politically influx control 
and labour control would be instituted, Bantu trade unions; would 
not be allowed, in the House of Assembly and Cape Provincia 
Council “native representation” would be abolished. 
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olent hand of the Europeans who are in the country. Then we do 
not arouse the suspicion of the world outside ... that there is 
oppression but show them there is a policy which seeks right and 
justice toward all.” 11 

Verwoerd became Minister of Native Affairs in 1950 and gath¬ 
ered round him officials like Eiselen, fired with Broederbond 
idealism to save Afrikanerdom from being swamped by blacks in 
its own country. Even after he became Prime Minister in 1958, 
Verwoerd still kept African a-ffairs under his control by appointing 
a faithful follower and Breeder, Daan de Wet Nel, as Minister. All 
the major moves on black policy were made under his regime as 
Minister or Prime Minister. He kept in constant contact with the 
Broederbond by attending their meetings and conferring continu- 
ously with the Executive. 

The Group Areas Act (1950), forcing people of different colours 
to live in separate areas, the Resettlement of Natives Act (1954), 
empowering the Government to remove 100 000 blacks from 
squatter camps in western Johannesburg to Meadowlands, the Im¬ 
morality Amendment Act (1950), prohibiting sexual intercourse 
between black and white, the Population Registration Act (1950), 
enabling the Government to draw up race registers, the Reser¬ 
vation of Separate Amenities Act (1953), keeping the races apart in 
public places, the Abolition of Passes and Co-ordination of Docu¬ 
ments Act (1952), designed to control the movements of blacks in 
the country, the Bantu Education Act (1953), the Extension of 
University Education Act (1959), to enforce university separation, 
the Bantu Authorities Act (1951) to establish self-government 
structures in the homelands, the Promotion of Bantu Self-Govern¬ 
ment Act (1959) and the Urban Councils Act (1961) followed each 

other in rapid succession. . 

South African society was being restructured by Verwoerd with 

a zeal, faith and enthusiasm never seen before. 

“Never in history have so few legislated so programmatically, 
thoroughly and religiously, in such a short time, for so many di¬ 
vergent groups, cultures and traditions, than the nationalist 
Afrikaners of the second half of the 20th century. Never has such a 
small minority of all those affected done so much with such a high 
purpose, vocation and idealism. Never have so fewdrawn such 
sharply critical attention from a wondering world. 

Race relations is discussed at almost every Broederbond meet¬ 
ing in branches, regional conferences and annual meetings. Ex- 
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and the country to the danger through the church congress on 
communism and later the Volkskongres on communism 

In the same speech, in the prophetic Brotherhood the next 50 years 
1968-2018, Dr Meyer said: “Our Brotherhood in action in 
coming years demands the further consistent implementation of 
whichUd Bantu relations on the basis of our policy of separate 
development - the self-development of every national group in 
their own areas. On the same Christian-moral basis we will have 
to get more clarity on the independent self-development of the 
coloured and Indian communities in our midst, with or withou 
their own homelands ... There are no impersonal, legalistic short 
cut" to healthy human relations. To carry this message to every¬ 
body m our Jountry is a necessity of Brotherhood in the future 

which we cannot and may not sidestep. Mr Vor 

At the same secret meeting the former Prime Minister, Mr Vor 
ster, said: “The basis of the policy of separate development is not a 
denial of a person’s right to be a human being. It is the mam - 
ance of the identity of everyone, the creation of opportunities 
which did not exist before and which would not exist under any 
other policy. For the rest it is a practical arrangement to remove 
friction between races. And it is in this that the worl <J ha ^ot suc¬ 
ceeded. The English could not do it in Britain, neither 

Americans in the USA.” c ni1f u 

Mr Vorster said that despite world opinion against South 

Africa, understanding of the country’s poli<cy vvas.growing^ be- 
lieve that one day people will come to South Africa not only to 
enioy the sunshine and the climate, but to see how it is possible 
that people of different languages, colours, outlooks and rehgrons 
can live so calmly and peacefully in the same geographic area as we 

do here in South Africa. . • 1 . 

Another speaker at the Bondsraad was Dr Andnes Treurmcht 
who also praised the Broederbond’s role in the implementation 
the policy “The Afrikaner Broederbond with its strong accent on 
the continued existence of the Afrikaner nation - also as a white 
nation - made no small contribution to the fact that the po icy o 
separation with the view to separate nationhood was accepted an 

the policy in his subsequent chair- 

ma ,'^, add p“ Se t he Afrikaner Broederbond a spineless Afrikaner- 
dom which wants to maintain itself.. • means the beginning of an 
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our country.’ We are experiencing it again today - many non- 
white leaders claim our country, South Africa, for the Africans 
forming a numerical majority there. They are supported by t e 
United Nations, the Russians and Chinese and by a most t e 
whole Western world. They will not be satisfied with the abolition 
of the Immorality Act and job reservation, with the reduction o 
the pay-gap between white and non-white, with sports integra¬ 
tion, the removal of so-called ‘petty apartheid’, eliminating social 
separation between ‘civilised’ people of all races - no,,on y t e 
take-over of power by the numerically strong ‘Africans will sat¬ 
isfy them. While we continue with the consistent implementation 
of our policy of separate development, while we from our side try 
to remove all unnecessary and avoidable points of friction between 
us and the non-whites, and while we try to make as many friends 
as possible for our policy, we must not neglect to strengthen and 
protect our Afrikanerskap and the independent existence of our 
White South African nature in all ways against the onslaug t o 
our enemies demanding our country for themselves. Let us con 
tinue with the fulfilment of our divinely ordained calling in our 
country and in Africa in the knowledge that it is God’s road with 

and for our nation.” . 

In the approach to the racial question of the new chairman, Fro 

fessor Gerrit Viljoen, there was a strong shift of emphasis, t is 
more pragmatic than his predecessors’ and more in line with Mr 
Vorster’s thinking. He emphasised the need for more development 
rather than the separation aspect, the need for a new deal for urban 
blacks, and the removal of discrimination based on colour. At the 
same time he kept within the framework of separate development 
however. In his 1976 chairman’s address Professor Viljoen listed 

the tasks ahead. 

Task 3: ‘‘Effective and continuous implementation of our 
homeland policy so that the aim we seek can be achieved - the es¬ 
tablishment of existence potential and therefore political homes 
for the majority of black people in their own homelands or states 
in order to form the basis of the maintenance of political power by 

whites in the so-called white country, 

Task 4: “For the great number of blacks living in the white area 
and to remain there for a long time, decent living conditions, e - 
fective local self-government and maintenance of law and order 
must be ensured. The basic rules of human social engineering 
make it essential that acceptable procedures and structures for local 
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Task 6. Giving practical effect to the much-discussed elimina- 
on of unnecessary separation measures. Reviewing laws or regu- 
tions which benefit ourselves at the expense of others, for in¬ 
stance aspects of the Group Areas Act and job reservation. The ur- 
g t necessity for an Afrikaner initiative to make contact through 
e fence which divides our nations, for example welfare work 
educational help commercial help, advice to workers; the necess- 
y to ensure in future more consultation with black and brown 
people during policy formulation, instead of a unilateral decision 
being aken over their heads - a prerequisite for knowing and 

Theresa ° thS clrcumstan ces to an unusual extent, 
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fected ’ ng ^ Xpectatlons on a revolutionary scale among those af T 
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little, too late can be counter-productive and look like concessions 
made under pressure.” 

Task 7: “Re-examination of our long-term vision of our white 
homeland. Can we keep the whole of White South Africa for our¬ 
selves indefinitely in our exclusive white control, or will we have 
to be satisfied with a smaller but truly white area? Must we not 
think again in our inner circle about Dr Eiselen’s idea of a neutral 
or grey area with political power shared by white and non-white, 
alongside a smaller, exclusive white state?” 

It is obvious that the Soweto riots had a profound effect on the 
Broederbond thinking. A comparison between some of Professor 
Viljoen’s earlier speeches and his 1976 chairman’s address de¬ 
livered in October, about three months after the riots, shows a 
new awareness that something drastic will have to be done 
urgently. 

One of the practical contributions he made was to follow up his 
own suggestion of more contact with black leaders. Most of these 
talks were of a confidential nature, but in August 1978 a series of 
meetings between him and Dr Motlana, the Committee of Ten 
chairman, was publicised in the daily Press although statements 
were not attributed to individuals. The significance of these meet¬ 
ings was that Dr Motlana, who had been jailed without trial only a 
short while before, was now in a position to talk man to man to 
the Broederbond chief about the grievances of urban blacks. No 
doubt the implication would get through to the Broederbond and 
the Cabinet. 

After Professor Viljoen’s speech pleading for more contact, the 
Broederbond sent out guidelines to branches on how such meet¬ 
ings should take place (Circular 3/3/77). 

6.1 “Liaison should preferably take place in the national context. 
The nation-divisions must be respected and increasingly main¬ 
tained. We are too prone to think as liberally inclined people do in 
terms of black-white-brown categories. 

6.2 “Liaison must be functional and purposeful, and follow a 
prepared agenda. Objectives must be set which can be followed 
up, so that liaison does not in practice increase frustration. 

6.3 “The personnel for meetings must be selected with a view to 

effectiveness. They must be knowledgeable people whp can act 
spontaneously and naturally in the situation, and stand their 
ground without being hostile. * 

6.4 “Liaison and meetings must always respect the principle of 
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education ^hat” 8 “7 ”*** * e — of na“d' 

education, that with business leaders at the development of an in 

role nf en i? COn ° my • WUh CUltUral leaders with du o regard for the 
o e of culture in national life, with church leaders with regard for 

‘ tL fX‘ y U " ity Which 15 profased and striven for. 
The following negative aspects can be considered. 

I. I ITiQrsti ^i-_ 1 _ 7 « 


2. 


3. 


aj . • j ^ ^ cuiiMtierea. 

laison does not take place in the spirit of ‘Bring me a black 
man, I want to hear what he thinks ’ 

“Liaison is not a pretext for expressing grievances and inducing 

It is not to provide a forum for notorious critics to fulminate 
a f ainst whltes > specifically the Afrikaner. 

• laison does not take place because it is the fashion. The black 
man beco ™ es ^tgic to worthless talks with whites.” 

roe erbond has a watchdog committee for African affairs 
which keeps the organisation in touch with the latest de 
velopments and trends. Over the years it has ciliated Lny 
ewsletters and in-depth research papers. It has urged members to 
encourage young people to treat people of other colours decently 
d respectfully, made an appeal to members in leading positions 
to speak more positively on separate development in publfc distri- 

colt a l 0 e°^; h 0n th blaC ' S ln - d called onlembers to 

(“One of th hC , G " Ver , nment on homeland consolidation 

deXmem-r”' PO ' ,Cy ° f 

In Orcular 3 /2/ 75 members were informed that the Govern- 

“A1 ln ^ contr °l of mission hospitals in the homelands 

Almost 40 per cent of the white personnel at these hospitals are 
recruited overseas. Because of their background and potiea 
vtews some of them are often hostile towards State policy some¬ 
times a very subtle way. Recently complaints have been re¬ 
caved from several homeland leaders about improper interference 
by mission hospital personnel in rheir politics It is obviouTth" 

are requraredT A” n °' tolerate this of affairs .,. Members 

well-dlnTsed S PL ^’ <’ ertine ”' , >' <® *e atrention of 
M u ^ ° U Africans to ensure its better understanding 

personnd To t'T"" “ J"””* d — “ d P-SSS 
p nnel to make their services available. Members who are 

nterested can contact Head Office for more details.” 

n Circular 5/76/77 members were advised that Black De- 
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German and French. It was based on research by me 
Economic Research on Bantu Development (BENBO) and 

Broederbond prepared from it a brochure for members. Y 

fhe top cs considered by our own committee on relationships with 
be Bamu are dealt with in the book. Some of our members, and 
members of the above-mentioned committee, played a very im 

tZSZfand the Government became 

aware thac one of the btgges. o'f 

trenched colour discrimination. Otticials or in F 
Foreign Affairs and Information and other government ag 
an came back from overseas with .he same 

crimination based on colour is lndefensi influence to 

Governmemto accept “.he chmmarron of unnecessary dts- 

CI ‘ta cSar 5/3/75 it told its members: "Recently many leaders 
,,'ess^ht.asrhe imp.ementation ofseparate 
ceeds, we must from time to time consider whether he reasons 
certain discriminatory measures have not perhaps lapsed because 
of changing circumstances and should therefore be revtewedThe 
Executive is convinced that our organisation can and m P > 
important role in promoting healthy %*«?”*£££& 

lS fbX"oducdve discussions openly, in brotherhood, w„h 

mU .Thl”vfhar h dIcided to make this topical matter of the 
e,imma«.on e of discrimination the subject of 
nation-wide discussion will be held bet~e « « 
tatives of each regional council and the Executive 

JU ThI Executive also included with the newsletter an exposition 
of the subject and urged the branches to discrass^t: as soon^.poss¬ 
ible. The exposition started with a quote from Dr H FV^, 

will be reduced more and more. . \ t, r u P cu b- 

Then a long list of “guidelines” is given, showing that the mb 
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s eque nt discussions were arranged merely to inform the network of 
the Executive’s decisions - based on the conclusions of its own ex- 
pert commission - rather than to ask the rank-and-file member- 
ship for a decision. 

2.1 “Measures necessary to keep political control of the white 
man s future in his own hands must not disappear. Thus no form 
9 P°'j tlca ^ power-sharing with non-white nations is acceptable. 

2.2 Certain measures are necessary for the maintenance of 
white identity (for example separate schools, living areas and the 
Immorality Act). 

2.3 “The numerical factor must be considered. In some cases the 
numerical strength of the non-white might create problems in the 
absence of adequate separation, while in others the sophistication 
ot the facility will create a natural qualitative and quantitative sel¬ 
ection which makes forced suburban trains with the Blue Train or 
SAA flight, a sophisticated provincial theatre with ordinary popu- 
lar bioscopes or theatres. 

2.4 Any measure which is necessary to maintain peace and 
order^and eliminate friction between races remains justified. 

2.5 Some measures are necessary, to avoid embarrassment, as a 
result of different standards of hygiene among the different 
national groups. 

2.6 The white has, in spite of his willingness to share certain 
amenities with non-whites, the right to demand privacy and ex¬ 
clusivity in his own area. Therefore, if facilities are opened to other 
national groups this must not be enforced or in a way that dis¬ 
criminates against the whites. It is, for example, the white’s right 
to reserve certain shows or evenings for his people without being 
ashamed of it. 

2.7 Discriminatory measures which are hurtful and humiliating 
without achieving anything positive cannot be justified. 

2.8 ^The opening of certain amenities for non-whites can be jus¬ 
tified if such amenities cannot be duplicated for them in the fore¬ 
seeable future for economic reasons... Here precautions must be 
taken to avoid delaying the cultural development of a national 

group ... by deferring or cancelling the provision of separate faci¬ 
lities. 

2.9 “It must always be clear that the removal of unjust discrimi¬ 
nation does not flow from the idea of a multiracial common 
society, and is not to be used as an argument to combat any differs 
entiating measures related to basic separate development. 
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2.10 “Appropriate steps must be taken timeously, to avoid the 
impression that a concession has been made under pressure^ Pre¬ 
cautions must also be taken against unwholesome feelings of guilt 
and self-pity which lead to leaning over backwards with ill-consi¬ 
dered adaptations mainly constituting plain capitulations. 

The newsletter then appealed for proper human relations, the 
elimination of friction, provision of necessary facilities for blac s 
in urban areas and along the national roads, places where leading 
blacks and whites could meet, and restrooms and eating places tor 
blacks working in the cities. Finally, it called for separate de¬ 
velopment to be speeded up through the reduction of blacks in the 
cities, establishment of towns, houses and transport in the nor¬ 
lands, more work opportunities in the homelands and border 
areas, and the consolidation of the homelands. On November 1 
1977 branches were sent a questionnaire asking what had been 
done in their areas regarding the provision of separate facilities in 
shopping centres and elsewhere, and the removal of unnecessary 
discrimination as defined in the 1975 circular. 

Over the years the Broederbond has sent its branches lengthy 
study documents after reports from its expert committees. These 
include Consolidation of the Homelands, Separate Development and 
Self-Development, White Entrepreneurs on an Agency Basis in the 
Bantu Homelands, Measures for the Encouragement of Industrial De¬ 
velopment in the Border Areas, Multi-National Liaison of the Scientijic 
Sphere, Independence of the Transkei, Development of the Bantu 
through Industrial Development in Border Areas and Progress with 
Homeland Development. 

At the beginning of 1976 (circular of May 3 1976) the Executive 
recalled that it had previously stressed the need for ‘a masterplan 
for white survival’. It went on: “Meanwhile the Executive’s expert 
committee on our relationship with the Bantu has been busy with 
intensive studies and discussions with Broeders in responsible cir¬ 
cles (Cabinet ministers and senior civil servants) and has gathered 
important material for the masterplan. Some preliminary 
giving an idea of the vastness of this task are given here. 

“Population growth, settlement and housing, linked with the 
cost of express transport, are the basic problems facing us. Scien 
tific studies show that the population for which the 22 Bantu ad¬ 
ministration boards have to provide housing is increasing by 4 per 
cent a year and will reach 11 261 167 by the year 20j00. This im¬ 
plies an increase of 1 172 818 houses. Assuming ad inflation rate ot 
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10 per cent a year, the cost for housing and public buildings in 
white areas would be R17 381 196 624. 

“If the houses were to be built in a Bantu area, important factors 
enter the calculation. 

2.1 If towns are established on land already belonging to the 
South African Bantu Trust, the cost of ground is eliminated. 
There is another aspect. The Bantu buy the house and the plot 
from the Bantu Trust so that much less State capital is required. 
22 “The exciting aspect is that capital returned to the State in 
this way can be used for transport services to homelands... It is 
possible to build more than 6 000 km of roads for R1 343-million. 
1.3 “The committee is therefore working on a national de¬ 
velopment plan in which all the factors of labour, housing, conso¬ 
lidation, decentralisation and transport services can be co-ordi¬ 
nated. More details will be made available later.” 

In August and September two parts of this plan were circulated se¬ 
cretly to Broederbond branches. 

They make it evident that the Broederbond: 

(1) Will consider adaptations only within the framework of sep¬ 
arate development; 

(2) Will not even contemplate the sharing of power in the white 
part of South Africa; 

(3) Sees the solution to South Africa’s racial problem in the faster 
and more meaningful implementation of separate development 
through: 

(a) Consolidation of the homelands; 

(b) Creation of more job opportunities in the homelands; 

(c) Establishment of towns in the homelands which will draw 
Africans from the cities; 

(d) Provision of attractive single accommodation in urban areas; 

(e) Establishing a system of express transport to enable blacks to 
live in the homelands and work in the “white” cities; 

(f) Provision of amenities in urban areas leading to self-govern¬ 
ment without sharing national political power; 

(g) The removal of unnecessary discrimination as defined in the 
1975 circular. 

The plan (August, Part 2A) makes the Broederbond view quite 
clear. “It must be said candidly that there is no alternative to the 
policy of multinational development in South Africa... The will 
and determination to make it succeed must be not only a slogan 
but a life philosophy... One stipulation remains paramount and 
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that is that economic co-operation (with the homelands) and econ¬ 
omic interdependence can be developed to full advantage only i 
political power has been finally divided and is accepted as such by 
black and white, especially by those black communities still rela¬ 
tively permanent in the white homeland... Those who do not 
willingly fall in with this cardinal precept must be compelled to do 
so in their own interests... Anyone who rejects the highest 
honour and right of every individual on earth, to be governed by 
himself and to have his status respected and recognised by others, 
must be prepared to accept the dishonourable status of enslave¬ 
ment and the conditions accompanying it. It is in any case his own 

decision. , 

“ ... It is the main aim of this plan to let the blacks settle an 

work as far as is practicable in their respective homelands. Where 
that is not possible, it is intended to let them live in their own 
homelands while working on a daily basis in the white areas... 
The positive encouragement of travelling between homeland and 
work (pendelverkeer) not only on a daily basis, but especially on a 
weekly and even monthly basis, now deserves urgent attention as 
an aspect of planning ... Employers will be required to change the 
contracts of monthly commuters to enable them to be at home 

every month for a long weekend. * 

The plan also provides for sending to the homelands for de¬ 
velopment purposes as much as possible of the money earned by 
blacks in white areas. It suggests consideration of an additional 
levy on employers who do not use commuter labour. It therefore 
appears that a big assault must be launched on the 36,3 per cent in 
commerce and service sector and that it must be regarded in future 
planning as extremely high priority (because most of the married, 
settled black labour occur in this category). 

The circular summed up: “The few elements whose motives 
and insidious intentions are not in accordance with these aims, 
must be identified and gradually neutralised. 

The third part of the masterplan, entitled The Strategy (Septem¬ 
ber 1976) said the position of the white South African was unten¬ 
able unless the plan was accepted and implemented. It reiterated 
that the plan must be imposed to ensure co-ordination of all State 
departments and statutory bodies. The Prime Minister should es¬ 
tablish a Development Council with its own chairman, to include 
all the departments and bodies dealing with planning and under 
the direct control of the Prime Minister. “To enable it to call 
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J”' 1 ! Up ', ,n ^ he PnmL Minister, the council must come under his 
contro 1 and then, with the help of a Cab.net committee, ensure 
that the council s recommendations are enforcible.” 

The plan suggested that as a quid pro quo encouraging blacks to 
accept homeland citizenship, there would be no discrimination in 
te areas against blacks with such citizenship. “Thus acceptance 
of (homeland) citizenship and the identification of blacks with 
eir own countries, will be given a positive value while the 
danger will be eliminated of discrimination being abolished to 
give the Bantu in white areas more rights and privileges.” 

he masterplan suggested a review of all statutory measures 
gmng permanence to blacks in white areas. The review was to in¬ 
clude Article 10 of the Bantu (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act of 
1945 - virtually the only basis for permanence for Africans born in 
he urban area and that applying only to thoSe who had the same 
employer for more than ten years. Significantly, it suggested a re- 
uction of the number of Bantu administration boards - a “sug- 
gesuon promptly followed by the Government. “Every Board 
should be instructed to implement the masterplan for the Bantu 
homeland and the white area in which it operates,” the document 
added. It called for prompt “public action” supported by an or¬ 
ganisation with the necessary funds and manpower to provide a 
positwe climate for the implementation of the masterplan. 

pai/ 6 "S" envisa 8 ed th e support of Afrikaans churches, the 
K, SABC, Press, other media, educationists, including the 
teachers associations, academic action, the SA Agricultural Union 
wit its provincial and district organisations, the Afrikaanse Han- 
delsmstituut and its sakekamers, the Federated Chamber of Indus¬ 
tries, labour organisations, municipal associations, womens’ or¬ 
ganisations, youth organisations, Rapportryers, Junior Rapport- 
ryers and other organisations to propagate and implement the 
masterplan It foresees a commonwealth of southern African 
states. It calls for a kind of Marshall Plan assisting the development 
of the homelands, and the holding of a multinational homelands 
convention on Government level to discuss matters of common 

concern. A basis for a commonwealth of South African states can 
be laid in this way.” 

Then the Broederbond advises homelands, from its own experi¬ 
ence, how to take control of the political situation. 

Just asm the white country, a central body must be established 
or every homeland to mould public opinion in favour of policy. 
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In this, the national leader, the mass media and especiallly 
will play important parts. The following should he; 

8 1 "Nationalism as the foundation ... Every ava . | 

must be thrown into the battle to inculcate a Christian nano 

philosophy among black nations. 

8 2 “The key role of the teaching profession. 

8 3 "The influence of the leader... These leaders must be recog- 
nised not only by their be 

overestimated .^N^only has it cultural value, but it fosters 

—— 

(compare Mabanto Freedom Stadium). 

8 5 “Concentration on the youth. 

8 7 ‘‘Power'of the^riass^medi^The radio services for the respec¬ 
tive black nations must play a giant role h^Pubhc opmmnin 
sympathy with the homelands must be built up ... 

^ question of whether SABRA should be the co-ordinating 

b °i d t is"! Broederbond blueprint for the blacks. The comprehensive 
fo!mula which brought the Bond to power was now W^ed 
over to the individual ethnic groups. The circular ended chilhng^ 
“Events in the past weeks have spelt out in flames and blood that 

th ln^ 

t he bloodshed and^violencein^the^ovvnships^He^too^came^^^ rf 

November 22 1976 the Executive reported on its meeting with the 
Prime Minister BJ Vorster. “The Executive was riveted by the 

Sal 

thlfhisprofound'anaiysis of the recent trying monthsa " d ^^ 
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Soweto - June 16 


June 16 1976 will forever remain memorable in South African his¬ 
tory. It was a day that shook South Africa, and further under¬ 
mined its already weak international position. It was the day So¬ 
weto exploded. For months afterwards, rioting continued in the 
vast dormitory township of about a million black people - 
Johannesburg’s labour reservoir. 

Most of the clashes took place between riot police and pupils at 
the black schools. The first major confrontation began when black 
and white police in a car from Orlando police station intercepted 
marching children and attempted to remove posters protesting the 
compulsory use of Afrikaans in black schools. Between four and 
five thousand children were going from school to school, urging 
pupils to join a mass boycott of classes. 

It is difficult to establish exactly what happened in the melee 
that followed. Pupils would claim the police fired first - the police 
version was that they were stoned and were forced to retaliate by 
opening fire. The first victim, Hector Peterson aged 16, was car¬ 
ried off by his crying schoolmates when the crowd dispersed. The 
rioting continued and 23 people, including three whites, died on 
the first day in Soweto. Among them was Dr Melville Edelstein 
who had devoted his life to social welfare among blacks. He was 
stoned to death by the mob. Millions of rands worth of damage 
was done in the ensuing days as schools, buses, beerhalls and 
bottlestores were set alight by pupils. These places were seen as 
symbols of “the white man’s system’’. Buses were withdrawn and 
clinics closed. 

Violence spread to the East and West Rand, northern Natal and 
Cape Town. Army and other defence force units were on standby 
as the townships were gripped by mob violence. Gangsters made 
the most of the situation, intimidating and robbing people and 
looting shops. Sporadic violence lasted several weeks. On June 18 
The Star’s banner headline said: “Townships ablaze all ov^r Reef. 
At the end of 1976 the death toll stood at 499. 
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What caused the riots among schoolchildren? 

There can be no doubt that there can be many reasons the 
strongest probably their hatred of the system of apartheid which 
re tgated them to a position of inferiority and poverty throughout 
the whole South African structure. Shortly before, they had wit¬ 
nessed a dispirited and virtually defeated Portugal withdrawing 
from Mozambique and Angola and handing over control to black 
guenlla movements. This had a profound effect on black South 

ncans striving for a better deal, but the young blacks also felt 
strongly that salvarion did not lie with their elders. They were re- 
gar ed as too timid, intimidated by the white man. They had 

n ted along like Uncle Toms, so dependent on their jobs that 
they were scared to move. 

National Party commentators later blamed “agitators” for incit¬ 
ing the young people to riot. The truth is, of course, that people do 
not lightly not and take their lives into their own hands. Agitators 
can be successful only if the audience is responsive, the people un- 
ha PPY and discontented. This was so in Soweto. 

And while one can find many general reasons for the riots, the 
straw that broke the camel’s back was the issue of Afrikaans in 
black schools This produced the boycotts and was the immediate 
cause of the first riots. It is extremely unlikely that the violence 
would have taken place at all if the Government, under pressure 
rom the Broederbond, had not provided this spark The Star 
summed up on June 18: “The Afrikaans teaching issue was cer¬ 
tainly the spark but there are other things behind the riots, other 
factors which edged Soweto towards violence.” It is ironical that 
t e roederbond, born out of the frustration caused by Lord 
Milner s policy of anglicising Afrikaners, should blunder a few de- 
cades later by trying to force its own language on blacks. That 
they of all people did not learn the lessons of their own history will 
remain one of the most inexplicable aspects of the organisation. 

• u Tr determination to inculcate Afrikaans did not stop 

with Afrikaners and mother-tongue education. Their drive to 
Arnkanerise Enghsh-speakers and immigrants (see Chapter 8) 
spread to other groups. Through the years they repeatedly dis¬ 
cussed at secret meetings with Cabinet Ministers how they could 

get ac s to accept Afrikaans as a second language, instead of 
English. 

The Department of Bantu Education became a powerful me^nsl 
to this end. Loaded with Broeders, from the Minister downwards, 
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the department was instructed to ensure that Afrikaans became a 
compulsory teaching language in black schools. The Broederbond 
issued an extensive circular with details of employment opportu¬ 
nities in the department. The minutes of an Executive Council 
meeting held on March 21 1968 stated: “(P) AFRIKAANS AND 
BANTU EDUCATION. The Babanango division is of the 
opinion that Afrikaans as spoken word is neglected in Bantu edu¬ 
cation. Broeders in responsible circles (Cabinet) have confirmed 
that much has already been done to give Afrikaans its rightful 
place, but that there were many problems. It is recommended that 
the Executive refer this issue to Broeders in the department with 
the request that serious attention should be paid continuously to 
the use of Afrikaans in Bantu education. 

Two years before the Soweto riots, the Department of Bantu 
Education sent out a circular stating that half the subjects in sec¬ 
ondary schools had to be taught in Afrikaans. The circular, issued 
by Bantu Education’s regional director in the Southern Transvaal, 
Mr W C Ackerman, was clear: arithmetic, mathematics and social 
studies had to be taught in Afrikaans; science, woodwork, arts and 
crafts in English. Headmasters in Soweto schools protested, and 
representations were made to Mr M C Botha, a leading Broeder 
and Minister of Bantu Education. The pleas were turned down. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the riots, blacks identified the 
Afrikaans issue as the cause. Mr Ernest Mchunu, a head messen¬ 
ger, told the Rand Daily Mail on June 19: “They come home after 
school saying how much they hate Afrikaans, but it is only be¬ 
cause they are forced to study it.” Black teachers were adamant 
that Afrikaans was at the root of the rioting. 1 Mr Wilkie Kambule, 
headmaster of Soweto’s biggest school, said: “The main reason is 
that young blacks these days tend to be radical and they see 
Afrikaans as part of the people in authority. 

There was ample warning that tension would build up over the 
language issue. Mr Ackerman’s circular provoked a series of pro¬ 
tests. The African Teachers’ Association wrote to the Minister of 
Bantu Education “that it is cruel and shortsighted.” 2 The joint 
school and committee boards of the southern and northern Trans¬ 
vaal regions met officials from Bantu Education. Homeland 
leaders requested the Prime Minister that “the medium of in¬ 
struction in Bantu schools in the white areas should be the same as 
that in schools in the corresponding homeland. 3 ” TJhe Deputy 
Minister, Mr Punt Jansen, said in Parliament he had not consulted 
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issut^ l ' and 1 3m n0t 8 ° ing t0 C ° nsult them ” on the language 

The South African Institute of Race Relations drew up a calen¬ 
dar of events from January 1 1976, disclosing the growing anger 
over the enforcement of Afrikaans in black schools, as part of its 
testimony to the Cilhe Commission of Inquiry into the riots The 
institute subsequently published a book entitled South Africa in 
Travail: Disturbances of 1976/77 in which this calendar appears. 


EVENTS OF 1976 WHICH CULMINATED IN THE DIS 
TURBANCES OF JUNE 1976 

(This chronology is based largely on newspaper reports) 
JANUARY 

20 January: A meeting of the Meadowlands Tswana Board at the 
Moruto-Thuto Lower Primary School. Minutes of the meeting 
read: The circuit inspector told the board that the Secretary for 
Bantu Education has stated that all direct taxes paid by the black 
population of South Africa are being sent to the various home- 
lands for educational purposes there. 

In urban areas the education of a black child is being paid for 
by the white population, that is English and Afrikaans-speaking 
groups^ Therefore the Secretary for Bantu Education has the re¬ 
sponsibility towards satisfying the English- and Afrikaans-speak¬ 
ing people. r 

Consequently, the only way of satisfying both groups, the me¬ 
dium of instruction in all schools shall be on a 50-50 basis. 

“The circuit inspector further stated that where there was diffi¬ 
culty in instruction in the medium of Afrikaans an application for 
exemption can be made. He stated that if such an exemption is 

granted by the Department of Bantu Education, it shall be applic¬ 
able for one year only. 

In future, if schools teach through a medium not prescribed by 
t e epartment for a particular subject, examination question 
papers will only be set in the prescribed medium with no option of 
the other language. The circuit inspector stated that social studies 
(history and geography) and mathematics shall be taught through 
the medium of Afrikaans, physical science and the rest through the 
medium of English. 

Asked whether the circuit inspector should not be speaking at 
the meeting in an advisory capacity, the inspector stated that he 
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was representing the Department of Bantu Ed " cinon 50 50 basis 
•The board stated that they were not opposed to the,50-50^basl 

medium of instruction but that they wanted to be gtven the 
of choosing the language for each subject 

“The circuit inspector stated that the boar g 

choose for itself, but should do what the department wants. He 
. that the board could write to the department via htmse 
and the regional d,rector on this matter. At thts juncture the crcut, 
inspector excused himself and left the meeting. • it 

"The board was not happy about the statements 
inspector and stated that to write a letter would not offer any 

“wd 'unanimously accepted a motion moved by Mr K 
Nkamela and seconded by Mr S G Thwane, that the medium of 
instruction in schools under the jurisdiction of the Meadowlands 
Tswana School Board from Standards 3 to 8 should be Engteh. 
The meeting further resolved that the pnncipa 
about the decision. 


E«W R Vn A February two members of the Meadowlands Tswana 
School Board, Mr Letlape and Mr Peele were dismissed n^he 
Assembly on 27 February the Deputy Minister stated that they 
were dismissed in terms of regulation 41 ( 1 ) of Govemmen o 
R429 dated 19 March 1966, which states that the regional directo 
may “tf he is of the opinion that the continued existence of any 

So. board or the membership of any «**%«£££ 
board is for whatever reason not in the interest of the Bantu com 
munity or the education of Bantu, at any time dissolve such school 
board and order the constitution of a new school board ot 
ate the membership of such member of any school board 

The regional director gave no reasons for the dismissals but it 
was believed that they were due to the board s refusal 
Afrikaans as a medium of instruction in their schools 
6 February: The remaining seven members of the board resigne 
nmfpsr at the dismissal of Messrs Peele and Letlape. 

Mr W C Ackerman, regional director of Bantu Education OT 
the Southern Transvaal, refused to comment on the matter„ t ^ 
MAN Engelbrecht, chief inspector of schools, m^ | 
the Rand Daily Mail, said that black schools were entitled 
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choose between English and Afrikaans as a medium of instruction 
epen mg on proficiency, that the choice was made through an 
application by the principal of the school which is considered by 
the Secretary of the Department of Bantu Education, and that it 
was a professional matter that fell outside the jurisdiction of the 
school boards. 

Chief Lucas Mangope took up the matter with the Central 
overnment and subsequently reported that the school boards 

were free to choose the medium of instruction to be used in their 
schools. 

24 February: Junior Certificate students at Thomas Mofolo Secon¬ 
dary School clashed verbally with their principal over the medium 
or instruction and police were called in. 

27 February: In the Assembly the Deputy Minister of Bantu Edu¬ 
cation, Dr Treurnicht, said that applications for exemption from 
the language ruling had been received from school principals but 
t at no statistics were kept of such applications. He went on to 
say, he change-over to the twelve year structure has entailed 
that the principle in respect of the medium of instruction applic¬ 
able in the case of secondary schools also becomes applicable in the 
case of Standard 5. Applications to deviate in these cases are consi- 
ered in the light of: the availability of teachers proficient to teach 
through the medium of one of the official languages, the fact that 
textbooks in a certain language have already been supplied to the 
semor classes of the schools which the pupils will eventually 


MARCH 

Members of the Meadowlands Tswana School Board said they 
had been informed that they would only be reinstated if they with¬ 
drew a circular saying that schools under them should be in- 
structed in English. 

14 March: Parents at Donaldson Higher Primary School unani¬ 
mously rejected the use of Afrikaans as medium of instruction. 


APRIL 

26 April. A delegation from the African Teachers’ Association of 
South Africa met the Secretary for Bantu Education, to whom 1 
t ey presented a memorandum concerning medium of in- 
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struction, and reported that the problem was to be reviewed by 

30^^n7. a Opposition speakers in the House of Assembly called on 
the Government to allow black pupils to choose the official langu¬ 
age in which they wished to be educated. 


MAY 

J7 May: Students at Orlando West Junior Secondary School went 
on strike in protest against the enforced use of Afrikaans as me¬ 
dium of instruction. They demanded to see the inspector, Mr de 

Beer but he refused to meet the pupils. A 

19 May: A committee of students from Orlando West presented a 
5-point memorandum protesting against the use of Afrikaans as 
medium of instruction to their principal, Mr Mpulo. After several 
meetings with the principal and staff the students drafted a lette , 
stating their grievances, to the regional director. 

Students at Belle Higher Primary School also went on stn e. 

20 May: Emthonjeni Higher Primary and Thulasizwe Higher Pri¬ 
mary schools joined the strike. f , cfrikinP’ 

21 May: Mr M C de Beer, circuit inspector for the striking 
schools, stated that the Department was “doing nothing about the 

2?!Way: A meeting of parents, school board members from vari¬ 
ous areas and Inkatha Yesizwe members was held and it was de¬ 
cided that students should return to school while the matter re- 

24 May^Striking pup,Is ignored pleas by the Orlando-Diepkloof 

^ta^UrWghrPrim^tn^Khubngolwari Higher Primary 

schools ioined the strike. . , 

25 May. The Director of the SAIRR 6 sent the following telegram 
to Mr R de Villiers, MP (a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Institute): “Deeply concerned Afrikaans medium contro¬ 
versy black schools x Position Soweto very serious x Could you 
discuss matter with Minister concerned." Mr de V,11,ers conveyed 
the contents of the telegram to the Deputy Minister ol Bantu Ad¬ 
ministration, Dr Andries Treurnicht, who said he was not aware 
of any real problem, but would enquire about the matter. A day o 
so later Dr Treurnicht sent the following note to Mr^de Villiers. 
“The problem with regard to the strike of pupils in Soweto is 
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Havenot l T uV ° W f * ^ moment ’ and negotiations 

referred tn h% “ P011 ? f deadI ° cL N ° r has the matter been 
referred to the Secretary of the Department, although this might 

but WC W11 ‘ determine what th e contributory causes are, 

but at the moment it is said that the pupils are striking because the 

nh T aC A? r f ng C ° thC children? ) are not capable of teaching 
subjects in Afrikaans! Possible the matter is not as simple as that” 
(translation from the Afrikaans). F 

26 May: Members of the SAIRR staff spoke to Mr T W Kambule 
principal of Orlando High School. Mr Kambule stated that there 
was no doubt that principals and teachers at the striking schools 
ere being intimidated by the circuit inspector, Mr de Beer. Ap- 
parem y teachers, having been asked whether they could speak 
Afrikaans, to which they answered “Yes” for fear of losing their 
jobs, were then told that they could therefore teach through the 
medium of this language. (It should be borne in mind that A frican 
teachers have no language endorsement on their professional certi- 

Emrhsh a" d th ) 3t m °c- tCaCher training C ° 1IegeS for AfHcans use 
English as medium of instruction.) Mr Kambule said that Mr Ack- 

thTne’n 003 Dl r, t0r ’ had asked him to hel P mediate between 
th Department and the striking schools. He attended a meeting 

between Mr Ackern^n and the principals of the schools and al- 
t ugh he (Mr Kambule) knew that the schools did not have staff 
qualified to use Afrikaans as medium of instruction, when Mr 
ckerman put the question to the principals, they all said that they 

d have the staff, undoubtedly because they were afraid of victim- 
isstion. 

27 May. The first violent incident was recorded when Mr K Tsha- 
balana, a teacher of Afrikaans at Pimville Higher Primary School, 
was stabbed with a screwdriver by a student. Students stoned 

police who came to make an arrest in connection with the 
stabbing. 

According to various newspaper reports, Mr de Beer had 
reatened during May to expel pupils who stayed away from 
school lor more than two weeks. 


JUNE 

l June: Pupils at Senaoane Junior Secondary School went on strike 
J JUne: Pu P lls at Emthonjene, Belle, Thulasizwe and Pimville 
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started returning to classes. Pupils were apparently told that les¬ 
sons in mathematics and social studies - the subjects taught in 
Afrikaans - would be suspended for the time being. 

5 June: Pupils at Belle Higher Primary School stoned the school 
buildings and other children who had returned to classes during 


the lull in the strike. „ . , 

7 June: A pupil was arrested at Belle Higher Primary following t e 

stoning incident on the 5th. 

A five-man deputation from UBC 7 , accompanied by Mr IN r 
Wilsenach, the WRAB 8 director for housing, met Mr M C Acker¬ 
man, to discuss the school strikes. Mr Makhaya, chairman of the 
UBC, said the deputation had requested Mr Wilsenach to accom 
pany them to speed up the appointment with Mr Ackerman. At 
the meeting Mr Ackerman said there was nothing he could do 


about the issue. 

8 June: Police went to Naledi High School “to make some enqui¬ 
ries about the matter.” Students stoned the police and burnt their 


Fifteen pupils from Thulasizwe Higher Primary were detained, 
and released after questioning. 

9 June: Pupils at Naledi High School again stoned policemen who 

had come to the school to investigate the previous day’s dis¬ 
turbance. ,. 

10 June: Pupils at Emthonjeni refused to write their social studies 

exam in Afrikaans. 

11 June: Pupils at Morris Isaacson High School posted a placard at 
the main gate reading “NO SB’s allowed. Enter at the risk of your 
skin.” According to a teacher, antagonism towards the police was 
running high at the school. 

Students at Orlando West Junior Secondary refused to write 
their June exams. 

The Deputy Minister of Bantu Education, in reply to a question 
in the Assembly, stated that this Department had no knowledge of 
the incident in which police were stoned at Naledi High School. 
The SAIRR sent a further telegram to Mr de Vilhers: 

“Situation in Soweto schools re Afrikaans as a medium deterio¬ 
rating daily x Violence already appeared and could easily be re¬ 
peated. Trust Dr Treurnicht aware of situation. 

Dr Treurnicht, on being informed of the contents of the tele¬ 
gram, said that he did not think there had been an escalation of the 
dispute, but would make further enquiries. Later' he told Mr de 
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VilHers that he had spoken to his officials and had reason to believe 
that the matter would be amicably settled 

on 4 I2ZT7 nCe D ; Ma j hlare announ ced the inauguration 
J Y ° f the S °weto Residents’ Association and said that a 

“7™“ would *>' eo “fully represent Soweto parents in 

"g eTth”“hoof 7 r nt ; Ch001 S,nk “-" “ ” a ^ P«““ had 
greed that school boards and committees were not representing 

hem prope Iy , He also sa j d> „ We ^ ^ a P^ng 

instruction because it is the language of the oppressor.” 

na/of O i" u c n ?' eekmd World ’ Mr T W Kambule, princi- 

high s?hoo n is ° g ° 01 ’ WaS qU ° ted: “ If 'idlers in the junior 
high schools accept or are forced to use Afrikaans then the 

Government will have a good case in forcing Afnkaans’as the me- 

exa“lv wh« ?h Ct, ° n in h,gh J SCh00ls ' « doing 

onl/thev tv rh ParemS 3 eVerybod y feels ab °ut Afrikaans - 
J y e e courage to stand up against it.” 

Afrikaan^7“? °! Mosala wamed that the “forcing of 

sch ° ols cou 'd result in another Sharpeville Speaking 
of the ch, dren he said, “They won't take anything we say becaus! 

he7r ^LTfo T eglmed i| leni WC ha to''ed to help them” 
pared Llfh, a 8 ' Scll0ols ' Th 'V now angry and pre- 
ar anv H 7 "7 7 ‘ he simat,on become d>aLic 

should “avoided t° n at POl,Ce i^'tonce in the schools 
ouJd be avoided at all costs, as the children might become ag¬ 
gressive at the sight of the police. g 

^r“ Pr °'?' againS ' ' he USe of Afrika “s as medium 

School j lnitiated b y P u P lls of Naledi High 

Junmt S ronl COnver 8 ed °n Orlando West 

a month before Th ’ where . the strikes bad first started 
m , , ' ^bere was an incident where police tried to re 

fromed b C 3 1 ? thC marchers - The 10 000 marchers were con- 

ten^i d By hC ^ 1CC 35 they 8 athered ^ front of the school and 
tension increased, especially when police fired teargas into fhe 

crowd. The children retaliated by throwing stones ft fh r 

£Kivaa«:=5anE 

Police reinforcements were brought into Soweto and army 
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troops were placed on standby as noting spread throughout So- 
weto and buildings and veh ’ cles wer< -, U ™ M r M C Botha. In a 

SB: c szr^. 

S’ ^bSt sSX <>, past Wdays” (thts was four 

weeks after the flr “ *Ts AIRR g°”ed , he following Press state- 

••ThSc staarion which has arisen in Soweto was entt- 
ment: “The tragic situation w two new media of in- 

rely preventable. First, the en educationally 

s,ruction in secondary educanonS”men. knows this. For 

unsound, and the Bantu LK: j j by homeland leaders, 

months representanons have been made by Associ- 

schoo‘ tSsSSoSSuS on thts issue late in 
Apnl Y« no conabatory statement was tssued by the Munster of 
S Education who has now closed Sow«o school^ 

-Secondly, the pupil strikes m one atea whtch precede y 
days more wtdespread d ™onstrauo„s and sub*tq ^ 

“ rinta^ signs and repeated 

requestTfor action were ignored, 

-Failure to ac, wisely in time ,s the prune' of 

and injuries, of destruction of property and a tragtc 

^e°t;“ d r e " responsible gu,dance from the 

"pupHs, apparently unaware of the suspenston of 
classes, returned to school. tsotsis 10 who had 

stt——■ 

«,„*<—...»«- s—- -v 

Cl °Pupils in Tembisa demonstrated in g^township. 

scholars and rioting broke ouun^^mgers^ ^ ^ white areas 

In a statement in Beeld right to decide 

of South Africa the Government ,he build- 

the medium of instruction, as the Government PF 

X foe " tctTgcr, Minrster of Pohcei satd that the 
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Government had not expected the riots in Soweto to result from 
that thM “ ag3mSt Afrikaans as m ^ium of instruction and 

TO M „ So r S,Wn " 0t r "" y «« 

M^M C Bo C r m M SSi ° n «?*** imo “— of £ 

tion stated that at f Administration and Educa- 

n stated that at seven of the senior secondary schools involved 

that at onThL? a T S 1 SUl ? eCtS t3Ught in En § lish only, and 
rit sh U u u Scho ° onl y one subject was offered in Afrikaans 
( t should be borne in mind that although not directly affected bv 

considered and 8 ? 8 ? ** entrenched 3n the constitution had to be 
considered and teachers were employed under the exnlirir « 

sumption that they were proficient in both languages 

Opposition members called for the resignation of the Minister 

- Minuter of Bantu Administration because of their 

inept handling of the matter. oecause ot their 

criSs hlef BUthdeZi CalIt ' d f ° r 3 Confercnce of leaders to resolve the 

18 June: Rioting occurred at Alexandra township, Vosloorus at 

fontei Urg ? d Kathlehon g ncar Germiston, Mahlakeng in Rand- 
tern, and again at Kagiso. Students at Turfloop protested at the 

a. N C Ze“ ,lTT- bUt there » *« ^<7 

At Ngoye the administration buildings and library were burnt 
down by protesting students. Y 

faculty ofdw f?! U " iVerSi ‘ y ° f and the medical 

srbiTcSnrati’r he,d protest mard - - »■*■» 

Mr John Rees and Dr Beyers Naude received orders warnine 

unZr andTh? COm P letel y from the “situation of 

c , Public gatherings were prohibited until 29 June in 
terms of the Riotous Assemblies Act J 

wet’o'be erTj ^ riiament Mr Vors '« “id 'hat law and order' 
were to be preserved at any cost. 

Homeland leaders called for calm and an end to rioting > < 

Soweto leaders demanded that Afrikaans be dropped as medium 
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of instruction before they would co-operate in the semng up of a 

reconstruction committee. Prime Minister and the 

The following letter was sent 

Minister of Bantu Administration, ^ South A f r i can Insti- 

by the Assistant Director of the SA1K • violence that 

tute of Race Relations, deeply concerned aW tW ( ^ ^ „ 

has taken place in Soweto, as , f ; people that their chil- 
accept the reasonable request ofthe ^ fey (heir 

SrhyT^rAton people are not rejected on, of hand 
form the basis of an acceptable policy: 

j. „ is desirable that children begin their education in 

mother-tongue. Cont-h Africa, it is necessary 

2. In a multilingual country sue ^ of f lc ial languages as a 
that children switch ° of the ir schooling if that 

medium of instruction at some stag 

declded by the 

parents or communities jnwlved- to a U chil- 

4 Both official languages should be taught ass j 

5 trSJ&tZ* teaching any language, that language^ 
should be the medium of instruction. , 

••The above ***are^n—V £*£ ^ Then 
“«"Sr.htrfore be sious.y and urgently considered 

bV .t„Sg our request, we ate as 
sponsible South Africans to contribute to the 

PUb ! , ^tk r ,rg d .hc°^r'ty TsendTng a copy of-his letter to the 
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Ed 0 :„' h n e ' MiniS,er ° f B “'“ Administration, Developmen, and 
fo/^oraSc outburst' '° WnSll,p5 of the R “ d down, except 

those served on the Rct ‘ warning order similar to 

Mr M r r ! 7, Be y ers Nau de and Mr Rees 

was issued sayt^hlt the 'wT Prc ">™- A statement 
caused by misunderstand; , glC ° ccurrenc es m Soweto were 
Mr Rousseau, Secretary for Batr"^ 10 "'” A meetin S between 
was scheduled for Friday 25 June ucatIon and black leaders 

rid^vffle^A^^ « Mamelodi, Atte- 

Kwa Thema, Daveyton Du/ Mab ,°P ane > near Pretoria, and at 
near Petersburg and Poteierp UZ3 30 j attvibe on the East Rand, 

A meeting oUZ^fZZr,^ “I “ d 
statement was issued callmg for Was , held after which a 

Afrikaans as medtum of instruction 7 ' m of 

language issue which was the real cause of *V “ the 

grievances were secondary. f ™ n ° and other 

whh d be , regUl3r ^ S »^tL S on e ^ t e ween blacf urbaTlead* ^ 

^Jwn^DisturbanceTin^amehjdifed Vai f CeS h V ° U ^ 

■ was unrest in GaRankuwa where hieh° 7^7 deatHs ’ and there 
strated “in sympathy with \h vu/ Sch ° o1 students demon- 
In the Assembly Mr M C t ’ r gg,e '” 

tended to decide whether to ren!^ 3 ’ ^ ^7 *7 Govern ment in- 

before schools reopened. He reiterated" thT/ ^ la " gUage ruIin g 
the four senior secondary Jh “ i? V7' l Tevious statement that 
march, did not use Africans Z ^ ^ Started the P^est 

Mr Kruger, Minister of Police,’ pr^ed ° f , mStrUCtion - 
and attacked the PRP 12 • ’ ^ , police action in the riots 

with Black Power m„~ g ° f beCOmin S 

Director of Foreign^ Affairs ofThe'p C T f nCl1 ’ Mr David s *heko, 
Africa, suggested that blacks killed^/Vr” uT* ° f S ° Uth 

23 Vn°m 7 KKi ? Xbeing G °venfne„t°tafo“m” ^ ' 

there were c^S’of arlon'in" KwJ’n!’ """'’'r SP ° B ' alrh °! J e^ 
(where a buildtng at Ngwenya 
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fired). There was a minor outbreak of rioting at Jouberton near 

Klerksdorp, involving schoolchildren. 

Chief Kaizer Matanzima condemned the use of guns on stu¬ 
dents, and called for the repeal of all discriminatory laws by the 
South African Government. 

24 June: In Jouberton two buses were stoned by tsotsis a 
Langa, Cape Town, police were called in after a crowd surrounded 

the vehicle of two Bantu Board officials. c t 

25 June: Thirty black leaders and educationists from Soweto met 
Mr GJ Rousseau, Secretary for Bantu Education, to discuss t e 
language issue. Mr W C Ackerman, regional director, was not 
present at the meeting. A memorandum on the matter, originally 
drawn up by ATASA 13 was presented by the joint committee. 

After the meeting the view was expressed that t e t c^friluans 
was expected to soften its attitude on the enforcement of Afrikaans 

as medium of instruction cattjd ct-off Mr 

(In a subsequent meeting with members of the SAIRR staff, M 

Dlamlense, secretary of ATASA, said that at this meeting the fol- 
lowing requests were made. 

1. That all five circuit inspectors and Mr Ackerman should be re¬ 
moved from their present posts. 

2. That elected members of the school boards who had been dis 

missed should be reinstated. . , , 

3. That a single medium of instruction should be intro uce 

MrDkmlens^said that ATASA totally dismissed the Ministers 
earlier statements about “confusion” over the language issue. He 
said that the matter had been forced and referred to Ae department 
circulars of 1974, which stated that social studies and arithmetic 
must be taught through the medium of Afrikaans.) 

25 June: Major outbreaks of arson and noting continued to occur 

in various parts of the country. 


The Broederbond’s policy of getting more blacks to use Afnkaans 
is set out at length in the secret circular of September 1968 headed 
Afrikaans as a Second Language for the Bantu. “Two years ago in ou 
monthly circular we drew the attention of members to the import¬ 
ance ofusing Afrikaans to Bantu. That idea and the hints given 
with it created widespread interest and have borne fruit. As 
suit most right-thinking Afnkaans-speakers toda X concentrate on 
addressing Bantu in Afrikaans wherever they meet them. 
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thT h V lrC inn r 3dded th3t bhcks USed seven et hnic languages and 
that after 100 years of contact with Afrikaans and English these 

nguages were still grammatically pure. The Government’s aim 

honour m^ts t0 *“ ^ BantU langUage retains its P^ce of 

maWn ^ COn l munit y and Pl a ys an increasing role in the 
of Afrik! ° f a Speafic " atlonal character. Where the promotion 
of Afrikaans is advocated, therefore, it must in no circumstances 

Because of thT OVC * ?! BantU language Wlth Afrikaans, 

ecause of the requirements of the national economy, Bantu are in 

on inuous contact with white employers and co-workers A 

knowledge of one or both the official languages is therefore a're- 

two ement r db0th theS£ kngUageS 3re lea ™ « the following 
two ways: (a) by using it in contact with whites, (b) through in¬ 
struction at school from the first school year 

The contention is that the Bantu must learn one of the official 
languages as second language. The other official language can be a 
Wd anguage which he does nQt necessariJy haye t ^ w “ ^ 

and the St fbllowi 3ngUage ' ^ SCCOnd langUage must be Afrikaans 
and the following arguments are given for this- 

m y n far the L ma J° rit y of P eo ple in the Republic speak Afrikaans 

tC l, p,u V V 2 ,T llion Colou - ds ' th « Ss 

gainst the 1 A million Enghsh-speakers). 

( ) Bantu workers make far more contact with Afrikaans-speak- 

(0 Bantu'cZ I" the , mineS ’ industr y- farming, commerce etc. 

(c) Bantu officials and teachers mainly come in contact with 
Afrikaans-speaking officials and principals. 

Vl Experience has shown that Bantu find it much easier to learn 
Afrikaans than English and that they succeed in speaking the 

, fe 8 w?m a P HAfr : k faUdeSsly , and Wlthout an accent - There are even 
« ew small Afrikaans-speaking Bantu communities. 

o . ° th tHe lectunn g and administrative personnel at the three 
Bantu universities are almost 100% Afrikaans-speaking 

\L Afnkaans 1S a language true to South Africa which for many 
e sons can se rv e the peculiar requirements of this country. ' 

F T , lte hospital personnel are mainly Afrikaans-speaking 

Banti ' make a ,ot of contact ' arc 
AfrS:„: S p:^ n,rel of the Ra,,ways « 

„ , T u h , e . drcul " then lis " d th ' Progress already made cowards , 
establishing Afrikaans as a second language among blacks: 
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“(a) According to available figures about 3Vi million Bantu live 
on white farms. It can be accepted that a minimum of 3 milbon 
use Afrikaans in contact with their employers. English is selaom 

(b) ed A°fun™r 4 million Bantu live in urban areas " he ' e a 
of the workers have a good or reasonable knowledge of Afnkaans 
The ordinary Bantu worker’s knowledge of Englts is po • 
only domestic servants in English households that develop wrth- 

?“)' Thex^are presently about 38 000 Bantu teachers in the employ 
of the Department of Bantu Education. Of this large number it 

can be said that: 

(i) Almost all can read Afrikaans. ,. ■ 

(ii) About 80% can also write it and teach it as school subject 

(iii) About ^ 5 S 000°had Afrikaans as language up to Standard 8 and 
speak and write at a fairly cultivated level. 

(iv) About 5 000 teachers speak Afrikaans almost fau e J' 

(v About 500 Bantu teachers teach Afrikaans as a subject 

ondary school up to Standard 8 and matnc 
(vi) While the majority of Bantu teachers speak English wel a 
good knowledge of Afrikaans has become a status symbol to 

Unwittingly they make a contribution to the promotion of 

Afrikaans among their own people. 

(d) There are presently about 2 million Bantu pupils taking 
Afrikaans as a school subject from Sub-standard A to StandardI Vh 
The quality of teaching depends on the teacher s knowledge of da 
language and ranges from good to poor. At the end of 1967 about 
80 000 8 pupils wrote Afrikaans as an examination subject for t , 
Standard VI public exams and about 90% passed; the standard s 
i r Afrikaans lower in English-medium schools. ^ 

about the same as lor AtriKaans h high 

(e) There are about 70 000 Bantu pupils taking Afnkaans as . h g 
school subject and in 1967 21 000 wrote tt as exammanon subject 
for the lunior Certificate public exam and 70 /« passed. Abo 
2 000 wrote it as a matric subject and 50% passed t s^con ary 
levels the standard throughout is like Afnkaans lower in wht.e 

(fX'all primary schools Bantu pupils learn, wherever possible, 

two subjects through Afrikaans medium. y ! 

(g) Throughout school, Afrikaans is a compulsory subject. 
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From the foregoing we can deduce that because of the Govern¬ 
ment s Bantu education policy, Afrikaans is slowly but surely 
gaining an important place.” y 

Under the heading What the Afrikaner should do to get Afrikaans 

luted PhCe ^ ^ m ° ther - ton 8 ue (Bantu linage) the circular 

(a) It must be stressed again that we must speak Afrikaans to 
Bantu servants, messengers, waiters, teachers, officials and every¬ 
body we contact. We can switch to English with the battling 
reek or shop assistant, but not with the Bantu at the petrol pump 
° r . h °5l' It , ls n ° f "pessary for him to maintain English. 

(b) Officials who communicate with Bantu through an inter¬ 
preter must use mainly Afrikaans. For the purpose of equal use 

nglish can also be used, but mainly Afrikaans. 

(c) In all circumstances use pure correct Afrikaans 

(d) Provide Simple pieCCS in Afrikaans for y° ur employees to 

(e) Let the Bantu understand in all circumstances that Afrikaans is 
the language of most whites and also the most important whites.” 

n Oircular 3/70/71 Breeders were once again urged to make 

A rm aa n S A t ! ?e , SeCOnd lan S ua 8 e of blacks: “It must be our aim to 
ts a lsh Afnkaans as second language among as many Bantu as 
posable The following year (Circular 3/71/72) a call went out to 

% b °° ks t0 b,ack schools - “ A good number” 

ol Afrikaans books were received. “If there are any more dona- 

tions the nearest inspector of Bantu education must be contacted 
Members are also requested to use their influence to persuade em- 
p oyers to make Afrikaans reading matter like newspapers and 
magazines available to their employees. The Bantu are increas¬ 
ingly becoming readers of English newspapers and magazines, and 
we can make a contribution to change this pattern.” 

It is clear from these circulars that the Broederbond was deter- 
mmed to est ab hsh Afrikaans among blacks. Every avenue was to 
be used The schools were of course the most important means 
especially as the Department of Bantu Education with so many 
roeders in its ranks was a willing partner in the exercise. The 
process of enforcing Afrikaans in schools, which started slowly 
was accelerated in the mid-1970s and the scene was set for the 
clashes which followed. No wonder an almost panicky atmos- 

p ere existed in Broederbond ranks during the long-drawn-out 
riots. ° 
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The petrol bombs which destroyed part of Jan van Riebeeck pri¬ 
mary school on September 9 - the oldest Afrikaans school in the 
country - gave the message loud and clear. The Broederbond 
Executive discussed the riots at several meetings. Meetings be¬ 
tween the Executive and Cabinet Ministers were held on a regu ar 
basis to keep the members informed. A meeting between the 
Broederbond Executive and Broederbonders who were chairmen 
and officials of Bantu Administration Boards also took place (Cir¬ 
cular 1/9/76). “The Executive wishes to thank members who 
work in the Bantu administration boards. 

“It is clear that their work and that of other people during t e 
riots was done in difficult circumstances and that more under¬ 
standing is needed. Reports, letters and comment in the Press seek 
to put the blame for the riots on the shoulders of the Bantu Ad¬ 
ministration Boards. The Executive is certain that this is not the 
case. The Executive makes an appeal to members not to erode the 
image of the Boards, but rather to improve that image.” 

The first step was to try to dispel the notion that Afrikaans was 
the main issue sparking off the riots. This was essential from their 
own point of view because neither the Broederbond nor the 
Government could afford to carry the blame. On July 1 1976 the 
Broederbond Executive reported to members: “The Executive is 
deliberating with friends in responsible circles (Cabinet Ministers) 
and therefore no final comment or information can be given at this 
stage. Apart from information in later newsletters the Executive 

wishes to make these points. 

“The Minister of Bantu Education’s statement on Afrikaans as 
teaching medium, issued on Friday June 18, must be thoroughly 
considered. Among other things he said the policy on the medium 
of teaching has remained unchanged since 1955, namely mot er 
tongue education in primary schools and the two official langu¬ 
ages on a 50-50 basis in secondary schools. Recently new curricula 
were introduced as a result of which Standard 5 becomes the first 
year of secondary school, with the instruction in the two official 

languages in subject-teaching. .. , , 

“In practice the state of affairs regarding the use of English and 
Afrikaans is far removed from the principle of equality. On secon 
dary level the average is close to 95% in favour of English The 
only subject which comes near equality is mathematics in Form 
Three. The permission of the department is necessary where 
people want to deviate from the principle of equality. This is in 
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cases of non-availability or lack of qualifications of teachers The 

departmour has cerr e sponsibllitlcs jG 4pproa ““ 

the two offidal l' mP V gram “ ny reqUeSt ' The equal meatmen, of 
stitution. languages is entrenched in the South African Con- 

reasorTfordfe'd k' 1 '" 8 a * ainst Afrik aans can hardly be the only 
DarHn th A demonstr «'“’» At seven of the schools which took 
e emonstrations, subjects are taught only in English ” 
On September 1 1976 a circular was sen, to branches based on 
information recaved from the Minister of Bantu Edition 2 

o resi^”Te to a?" d h emPha r lly: ^ve -importance 

resistance to a teaching medium in two subjects restricted m 

Kmati a c n “dT’ m “ St nM bejudg ' d withol ' t considering the it 

ha“ta d ~V read ° n ° f * Bhck Pow « chmfte 

countru ” r P gress for 3 considerable time throughout the 
first nhl r 1 . atCr m the circular the Executive admits that the 
" could be ° f n ° tS took P lace when *e 50-50 language policy 

take ic,io „P * “ d P-nts 2 

for^h! f r0edcrbond a “wn in washing its hands of responsibilitv 

fluents pos U it?o C „s S if t™'* SlaVish ‘ y by its "embers " in¬ 
deputy Prom tb ' “iniater and his 

Broad 35 f0 “°r ed by ,he BtctedXjic^trXfsour^rS’n 

tions of the Afrikaans Press^ an ‘ U Admi " is “ ad °'> Boards and Sec- 
,J he bc ; of ,he ntatter is, however, that virtually all the demands 

£? t p o u &rd,r d ,r chers made ~ ^ ** <* 

Ackerman7e b a uthon ties order to defuse the issue. Mr 
Ackerman, the man who sent out the circular enforcing Afrikaans 

tod and thTrig with almost his entire staff of circuit inspec- 
had'to be dropped “ f ° tCem<:M Afrikaans in black schools 

mem n b“rs'dlr S “"‘7 th ' Broed « b °nd Executive notified 
members that strong police action would be taken to restore law 

and order. In the circular of September 11 i, reported- ' Dul 
de'aT'thTTn 7* * “7 in 3 r «Ponsible position it became 

r 5 rSolT ed ac r n /” be “P- Kd ” f 

me restoration of law and order in black townships especially in a 
Soweto. th.s connection the Executive wants tostres's that our 
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black population is substantially different from the wtee 
Westerner, especially in terms of respect for power, violence and 
strong act,on. It has become urgently necessary to pve conclusive 
proof to the vast majority of non-noting blacks o 
ment’s will and its power to maintain law and order in ev y y 
interest. The unruly element will have to be struck 
effectively before a long-term programme of peaceful adjustment 
can be executed. Such adjustments include effecnve -ponsMuy 
for local self-government in black communities and especially fo 
he maintenance of law and order in their own townships. We 
must accept that the routines and methods which then own police 
will use among their own people will sometimes 
Those of a white community. We will not always force our norms 
on them We want to call on our members to cultivate an unde 
standing that the average African is different from whites in his 
view of violence and power and this must be kept P™ 1 ™^ y * 
mind It will be self-defeating in the present situation to keep 
using rules which can be applied to a homogeneous Western com 
muihty where they are generally respected.’ The Broedcirboud 
was thus preparing its members for action which could not be 
onciled with Western democratic behaviour. 

Hundreds of people were detained without trial, and on 
Oerober 19 1977 the daily The World and Week ■.mi Wor d ; 
culation black newspapers, were banned. Their editor. V 1 ^ 
boza, was detained with members of the Committee of Ten -n 
eluding its chairman. Dr Motlana. After months mjail they were 

released without being charged. Rroeder- 

The position of The World had often been discussed ^ Bto ™ 
bond meetings and in circulars. They were watching Progtess 
and direction very carefully, fully aware that it was a powerful 
“hide for anti-Government propaganda. The 
also concerned about the fact that it was an Engteh-language 
newspaper, teaching blacks English instead of Afrikaans. In 
September 1968 drcular the Broederbond E^cuUve showed .Belf 
more worried about the language issue because it classed lhe 
World then as “a moderate newspaper which is not • anta g°^ StlC 
wards the Government.” The editor then was the mote* Mt 
Monasse Moerane, later replaced by the “"‘spoken Mr Qoboz^ 
who gave more space to political news. This *vdopm«t dis 
turbed the Broederbond and the Government and led Jo the ban 

ning order. 
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The circular stated that The World’s increasing circulation could 
result in: 

(a) An English-reading black community in urban areas. 

(b) A majority of developed blacks accepting English as second 
language. 

(c) The habit of reading newspapers, followed by an increased 
interest in English books. 

(d) English once again rising as a powerful language in South 
nca, with Afrikaans as a minor and less significant language. 

t listed the following details of the circulation growth of The 
World; 

“(a) Six years ago it was The Bantu World with two editions a 
week at one cent a copy and a circulation of 22 000. 

(b) Six years ago the name was changed to The World and it be¬ 
came a daily (small format) of 16 pages. Since then the circulation 
has grown to 90 000 « day (Transvaler 35 000, Vaderland 60 000 Die 
Burger 50 000 - round figures). 

S T ° day P e W ° rld is the f ° Urth bi gg est En glish daily behind 
1 he Cape Argus, the Rand Daily Mail and The Star. 

(d) Shortly The World will also start a Sunday edition called Week¬ 
end World and it will probably start with a circulation of 100 000 
and the readers will all be Bantu.” 

The banning of The World, therefore, did not come out of the 
b Ue r J he news Paper’s progress, influence and political line were 
carefully studied not only by the Minister of Justice, Mr Jimmy 
Kruger, and the security police but also by the Broederbond. 

T c international effect of a possible banning was carefully con- 

t « nP u ated 3nd wei & becb In the end the hope that taking The World 
o the streets would help to restore law and order was the 
clincher. The international and internal outcry was fierce but once 
the Government crossed the bridge there was no going back. 


1. Sunday Express, June 20 1976. 

2. The World, January 3 1975. 

3. Hansard, May 5. 

4. Ibid. May 6 

5. Ibid., No 5, Col 401. 

6. South African Institute of Race Relations. 

7. Urban Bantu Council. 
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8. West Rand Administration Board. 

9. Hansard, No 19, Col 1185. 

10 Gangsters. 

11. University of Zululand campus. 

12. The Progressive Reform Party. 

13. African Teachers’ Association of South Africa. 
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Sports Policy 


1971 is an S new s P orts P olic V enounced in 

ences Tn ", 8 eXample of how the Broederbond influ- 

enccs Government policy. It is also an example of how the orsan- 

sation can operate beneficially, finding solutions through Tts 

AS;^d™ n as7 w b i!r B mnuem,al membersh "’ “ ™ h8ht ™ 

sp'herefoflir" ' he National ' sts “me >° Power. As in all other 
cfubs AM ov ( l e8re8i, m 0n c aPP ed “ s P° rof «l*. seating and 
started n! mush W ° r ‘r b ° yC ° ttS ° f S °“ h African s porLe„ 
game w« b ^°T “ ' Ve " ™ gby “ ,he Afrikaner’s favourite 
game was hit by boycotts and protests. The situation reached a 

ameelhg’a,', f ol ’ S eP'ember 4 1965 Dr Verwoerd, addressing 
AHRlu Loskop Dam, closed the door firmly on a visit by an 
All Black team (New Zealand) which included Maoris 7 

He said: Our standpoint is that just as we subject ourselves to 
o er country s customs and traditions without flinching, with- 

Tnoth 117 CntlC1Sm and che erfully, so do we expect that’when 
other country sends representatives to us they will behave in the 

t — 37 ’ r/ y T lnVolvin S Aemselves in our affairs, and 
at they will adapt themselves to our customs.” 

thme H d ° U l btS al T the u s P eech in Nationalist ranks were removed 
three d ays later when the Minister of the Interior, Senator Jan de 

erk, issued a lengthy clarifying statement. A mixed New Zea¬ 
land team would not be allowed. 

It was like fuel on the fire of international sports boycotts 
against South Africa and although the country’s isolation in this 
field grew almost daily the then Minister of the Interior, Mr P K le 

movabl 5 ” the f GoVerni " ent would remain “inflexible and ini- 
movable m enforcing the principle of no mixed sport in South 

A new Department of Sport was created with a former rugby 
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Springbok centre, the rather inept politician, Mr Frank Waring, a 
its first Minister. The hope that such a department could over¬ 
come the isolation was idle, however, because there was no polit - 

Ca AlAough the new Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, reviewed Dr 
Verwoerd’s policy of “No Maoris,” he was adamant on local 
JporT- each colom group’s sport had to be practised ^ adminis¬ 
tered separately. 2 A few weeks later he told Parliament. Inside 
South Africa there will not be mixed sporting events, irrespective 
proficiency of rhe participant On this there can be no com- 
nromise negotiations or abandonment of principle. 

Mr Vorster defended his green light for the inclusion^been 
in the All Black side by stating: “Our standpoint has g 

that as far as the Springbok side is concerned it *a £££%£ 
has always been one ... and the act is t a w ^ reliab i y to id 
Zealand team came out to South Africa in , Y 

that there were three players in that side of Maori bio . Y 
came out t 0 South Africa, they were accepted, the same as all the 

0t TL&r r f :omr d o»n Parliamentary caucus and righc- 
wing Afrikaners was strong. They saw it as a devratton £ 

Verwoerd’s granite policy and a step towards sport integrate 

But there was also confusion - some thought Ma on s woUd ncu b 

“ P He wanted to kLwV there would be any^i m prin¬ 
ciple against holding the Olympic Games m South Afnca an ^ 
not what would be the objection to Maoris in the All Black tea 
Serfontein 5 says Mr Marais expressed some concern bu 

hour. Mr Marais and Mr Basie van Rensburg PP 

policy while Dr Piet Koornhof and others supported it. Here, for 

theftrst ..me, was a deep division in the BroederbondI 

A deputation of 13 MPs went to see Mr Vorster. They de 

Connie^Mulder, Dr Johannes Otto, Messrs Jaap Marai^ J 
Wet, Joos le Roux, Willem Cruywagen, Johan Engelbrecht, Ben 
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p ienaar, Bret van Wyk, Jan van Zyl, Willem Delport, Chris Sadie 
an Advocate Jimmy Kruger. According to Mr Marais, Mr Vor- 

811 D ’ 01iVCira tHe Ma °- allowed 

to visit South Africa in sporting teams but the others, with the ex- 

a7d amh I"" ^ ^ * Mr VorSt - rode -t the storm 

one of rh A ""T” 8 his P olic y was accepted. But it was 

Brl A t J', rea f° ns for the HNP s P p t which also shook the 
Broederbond (see Chapter 11). 

reaIonM?v° nS r “!i *!, P j uty .. and the Bond were probably the 
reason Mr Vorster decided to “sacrifice” cricket the next year, as a 

commentator put it. By trying to save rugby - mLlC an 

nkaner game - by allowing the Maoris to tour, he created a 

storm m rightwing circles. He probably felt he had to balance it 

th some strong-arm action in another direction, hence a blunder 

which cost South Africa its international cricket ties. Basil D’Oli- 

If th; noli “r Cri u £ter Wh ° left S ° Uth AfHca b «*use terms 

in he MCC r phy f ° r hi$ fatherland , was included 

n the MCC team to tour South Africa. To a cheering Free State 

Nationalist Congress Mr Vorster announced that D’Ohveira’s sel- 

canc 0 elledl P< ; dCal ^ aCCeptable ' The immediately 

cancelled the tour and in 1970 stated that no further test matches 

b the R C P !r et T n En§land 3nd S ° Uth Africa until cricket 
on merit C "" ^ multiracial] y and ‘earns were selected 

South Africa’s sportsmen were now almost totally isolated The 

sTow P dlT SPInt 50 eSSendal f ° r g ° od P er P° rmanc cs was dying a 
slow death in many sports. Brilliant sportsmen, capable of P L 

had r anCCS Whl n H C ° Uld bnng international fa me to South Africa 
h d to remain home or return home from abroad unable to com- 

was cut-Zf t u he b ° yco “ s - Another link with the outside world 
lives not h ' C ° S ° Utb APrica lost a dimension in their 

Zll ~ l g 3 f ° StnVC f ° r Ae hl S hest rew ard in South 

bne run th rt ’ff *** g ° ld S P rin g bok blazer. In the 

long run the effect on the youth, politically as well, could be stag¬ 
gering. Something had to be done. g 

Enter the Afrikaner Broederbond. 

^ The Broederbond, always alert and sensitive to issues, was pick- 
g u P signals from its vast network of branches that sports stag- 

“ Uld V3St S ° Clal and Politkal im plications. But it was 
in a dilemma because, more than any other body, it was responsi - 

b e for the a P a ctheid policy which had led the country into a sport' 
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dead-end. Its first effort was merely an attempt to boost morale of 
(circular June 2 1970). “The latest developments in international 
sport show clearly that there is a persistent campaign to isolate our 
country as much as possible. It is also clear that the issue is not 
mixed teams and participation, but the destruction of the existing 
order in South Africa. It can easily happen that our young people 
will get the wrong impression of the events because they do not 
realise the full implications or perhaps attach an exaggerated value 
to sport. Therefore anybody who has anything to do with youth 
must try to bring the true issue before them. Teachers, school 
principals, lecturers, youth leaders, sport administrators etc, must 
especially give attention to this. The Executive’s sport committee 
will in due course make a memorandum available to branches, but 
meanwhile you must consider what you can do in this connec- 

tion.” „ . 

Mr Vorster now felt freer to move. The 1970 All Black tour was 

a spectacular success and the Maori players in the team became 
some of the most popular. Nothing came of the threatened boy¬ 
cott by rightwingers. In the 1970 general election the new er 
stigte Nasionale Party was routed and all four of its MPs were de¬ 
feated. Many HNP candidates lost their deposits despite their hav¬ 
ing exploited “sport integration” to the maximum. Clearly the 
electorate was far more ready to accept change than even Mr Vor¬ 
ster had suspected. The Broederbond also survived the split 
among its stalwarts. The leadership managed to keep the organis¬ 
ation intact. , , „ ,i i 

It was in this climate that Mr Vorster and the Broederbond go 

together to discuss a new sports policy. It was a clever move on his 
part, because by using the organisation to draw up the new policy 
he also tied it to the consequences and staved off the expected 
backlash from the right. Basically the Broederbond choice was be¬ 
tween total sports isolation - which the country could not afford- 
and opening the doors for multiracial sport which could spark off 
a rightwing result. The latter road was dangerous but a calculated 
risk had to be taken. Its first step was to call a two-day conference 
of all Broeders involved in sport. The only way out of an impasse 
was to try to devise a system of merit selection - but one arguably 

based on separate development. 

The result of the deliberations was then discussed and reformu¬ 
lated by the Broederbond’s expert committee on sport on which 
the rightwing Dr Andries Treurnicht was chosen to sterv'e so as to 
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tie him to the decisions. The Broederbond Executive further 
oaned the new policy and sent it to Mr Vorster for approval. 

1 tie Broederbond’s biggest task was now to get rank-and-file 
backing from the membership for the revolutionary new p^cyt 
erms of National Party thinking. On April 1 1971 it sent out a 

malk °h nCWSletterS -, The first was designed to make the Broeders 
realise how serious the onslaught was. 

“Sport and the Present Onslaught against South Africa " 

A study document on this subject is hereby sent to divisions. It has 
been made available by the Sport Committee. You are requested 

talk CO b n vsch r o^T° W ^ ^T bC made Publlc in ^ ur area - A 

talk ro d h pnnCipa,S or teachers in primary and high schools, a 

Irts clbs POr ° r 0 ? e I P u bHC b ° dleS (y ° Uth organisations, 
sports clubs, etc) are methods that can be used. You should not 

ention the study document. The contents can be rephrased and 

given as the speaker’s own thoughts. Please do not read the docu- 

mcnt m public (It will seem very strange if people all over the 

“It !7 S ^ dden y a PP ear ln public with the same document!) 
as been arranged that a series of articles on different aspects 
o sport will appear over the next months in Handhaaf. The con- 
en s o t e present paper will be enlarged upon in those articles 
You are requested to read the series and bring it to the attention of 
nterested parties. Under the heading Sport and Politics the first 
circular stated: “ We have always believed that sport should not be 
mixed with politics, and politics must be kept out of sport 
hroughout the world, however, the importance of sport in inter¬ 
national affairs, for the prestige of countries and the promotion of 

a cause, has come strongly to the forefront and politics are drawn 
more and more into sport. 

That the two issues can no longer be separated is obvious from 
recent developments on the international and the national level 
s very clear that our enemies have gained much courage from 
their success (in isolating South Africa)... They are full of confid¬ 
ences^ SP ° rtS 1S ° Iatl ° n wiH hel P to brin g the whites to their 

_ n ',u a t0t ? j f , 500 million P e °ple participate in sport ... and 
sport has indeed become a world power.” 

The newsletter made it clear that sport could be of much value 
to the youth in strengthening national and international ties creat- * 
mg fitness and a healthy nation - necessary for national prepared. 
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ness leading to the useful spending of free time and a spirit of com¬ 
petitiveness. But there was also the inevitable warning to appease 
the verkramptes. “There can be no deviation from our traditiona 
policy of separate development. The maintenance of identity o 
each nation must be preserved... No concession or compromise 
which can lead to mixed sport internally may be made. 

These points are also stressed in the document entitled Sports 
Policy circulated at the same time, but it must have been clear that 
the new policy was opening the door to mixed sport, no matter 
how much emphasis was given to the “multinational aspect. 

The document stated: “The Executive has given much attention 
in recent months to sports policy, especially the relations between 
white and non-white. Memoranda from divisions and members in 
sports bodies have been received and studied. A fruitful two-day 
meeting between a great number of members in different sports 
controlling bodies over the whole country was held recently, an 
committees from their ranks submitted to the Executive a number 
of fundamental policy formulations for consideration. 

And then the Executive told the members that the Cabinet had 
accepted the Broederbond policy and that a statement could be ex¬ 
pected soon. “The Executive has considered these policy formula¬ 
tions and submitted them to friends in responsible circles (Cabi¬ 
net) and it is expected that the formulations will be contained in 
official Government statements in the coming days or wee s. 
Through this document the Executive wants to inform members 
about the policy which it submitted to these friends. 

“The principal formulation ... is a signpost rather than a map. It 
does not have to be made public or implemented in all its aspcts. In 
many cases the maximum delay, in accordance with our eventual 
aims, is desirable. As soon as the policy has been decided on no 
concession or compromise should be made. The first aim o t e 
sports policy is given as “the maintenance of the white population 
in South Africa through and within the policy of separate 

development.” „ . 

The principle of the sports policy was based on the nations 

approach allowing for the different ethnic groups to compete 
against each other - the so-called multinational approach. At the 
international level South Africa would not prescribe the composi¬ 
tion of overseas teams; in other words these teams could be multi¬ 
racial. There would, however, be no mixing on club, or provincial 
level. The plan envisaged the establishment of a Sports council to 
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co-or mate all sport in South Africa and implement the new pol- 

1Cy ' << w l ear y , aimed at P uttin S control in the hands of the Breed¬ 
ers. here the control of most sports is not in the hands of well- 
lspose people, abuses and embarrassment can be created ” The 
council would consist of a full-time executive of not more than 

1VC mu’ m ° rder t0 SCCUre contro1 of th e council the executive 
would be nominated and not elected. Clearly, the Minister would 
nominate a council of “well-disposed” people. An international 
sports complex would be built in the white area in such a way that 
inction between the races could be eliminated. 

When the former Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, disclosed the 
new sports policy towards the end of April 1971 in Parliament it 
followed almost to the letter the Broederbond plan. Some of the 

phrases he used were almost exactly the same as in the secret Broe- 
derbond document. 

The Broederbonders meanwhile moved swiftly to get control 
o as many sporting bodies as possible. Professor Hannes Botha 

° f tHe S ° Uth African Amateur Athletics Union 
and Mr Rudolph Opperman chairman of the South African 
Olympic Council. A few years earlier another Breeder, Mr Jannie 

n R ^ UX - ^ become P resi dent of the Transvaal Rugby Board and 
Dr Dame Craven had to stave off a challenge from Breeder Kobus 
Louw. In sports adminstration, Breeders like former Springbok 

mI Y C a^ mS ' AvdI Malan ’ J° han Claassen, Dawie de Villiers, 
MP, and Hannes Marais made their presence felt. Former Spring- 
boks Butch Lochner, Piet (Spiere) du Toit, Mannetjies Roux and 
Willem Delport, MP, are also members. So are Professor Fritz 
off, president of the Northern Transvaal Rugby Union, Mr 
Steve Strycbm, Free State rugby boss, Sid Kingsley, former 
Northern Transvaal rugby president, and Professor Charles Nieu- 
woudt, new athletics chief. At one stage there was a Broederbond 
move to oust Mome du Plessis as Springbok rugby captain be¬ 
cause he had been “anglicised” and was not a Nationalist but 
newspaper publicity frustrated this. 

The Minister of Sport, Mr Frank Waring, of course not a 
Broeder, was extremely uncomfortable trying to explain the new 
policy in Parliament. At one stage Mr Vorster had to intervene 
persondly because Mr Waring made a mess of it. Mr Waring left 
t e Chamber in a huff. The whole concept on which the policy 
was based was foreign to him, and he clearly did not understand 
the intricacies of the Nationalists’ “multinationalism”. Worse still 
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was that the policy had already been accepted by the Broederbon 
and Breeder Cabinet Ministers by the time he was presentedl with 
it When Mr Waring gracefully retired, a top Broeder 
Koornhof, was made Minister of Sport. The secretary of the de¬ 
partment is Mr Beyers Hoek, also a Broeder Hannes 

In Tune 1973 the two Broeder sports chiefs, Professor Hannes 

Botha and Mr Rudolph Opperman, persuaded the South ^ ca " 
Olympic and National Games Association to appoint a committee 
to investigate the establishment of a sports council as S P^<* out 
the Broederbond sports policy. The other requirement in the ^se¬ 
cret circular - the establishment of a national sports complex is 
still very much on the cards as far as the Government is concerned 
and will probably be implemented as soon as finance is available. 

The Broederbond plan as outlined by Mr Vorster was not 
passed without resistance. Rightwingers in the organisation saw it 
as the first step towards multiracial sport. Dr let oorn 
Dr Andries Treurnicht addressed a series of regiona Broe ^ r ° 
meetings to allay these fears. From the secret circular ° f 
1971 it is clear that some branches were very unhappy, 
isions did not comment because they regarded it as unnecessary in 
the light of the fact that the policy was publicly stated before ey 
received the study document and they were not consulted prior to 

the announcement. . , 

“Although almost all the divisions which commented p 

ported the policy, they especially emphasised the following: 

“4.1 Concern over the correct implementation of the nation 

basis” of the policy. , , 

4.2 Anxiety that the policy of separate development might b 

come diluted because of sports “concessions”. 

4 3 Vigilance must be strong against mixing after sports games, 
mixed audiences, integration, conditioning of whites towards in¬ 
tegration, mixed participation on the local level etc. 

4.4 The fear that the sports policy opened the door s lg y 
might be the thin end of the wedge. 

4.5 8 The urgent necessity of strong control by a nominated sports 

Executive then stressed that it did not draw up the policy 
under pressure, that no concessions were made and that the policy 
was “the logical consequence” of the policy of separate de¬ 
velopment on the sports level. A consistent policy had tq be drawn 
up to eliminate ad hoc decisions which created problem . 
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cause the administration of most sports is in the hands of people 
not well-disposed towards the Afrikaner ideal and Government 
policy, they could often create problem situations and cause em¬ 
barrassment.” It advised Broeders to refer to “multinational” in- 
stead of ‘mixed” sport. 


The Executive also sent all branches a National Party document 
on its sports policy, evidently to reassure them that the party was 
obediently following the Broeder plan. 

In the administrative report to the 1972 Bondsraad meeting the 
issue was once again discussed. “The fact that control of most 
sports is still in non-Afrikaner hands has resulted in our not being 
able to have a positive influence in all places. The Executive once 
again wants to appeal to Broeders to exert themselves to place 
we -disposed Afrikaners in control of sport. Sport exerts an im¬ 
portant influence on competitors ... and it is our duty in this way 
to eliminate wrong influences on young Afrikaner competitors.” 

“wT 1S a A P ? e , al 15 repeated in the September 1 1973 secret circular. 

We as Afrikaners must accept our responsibility to take a greater 
Jare in the management and organisation of the different sports. 
The correct implementation of our sports policy is endangered by 
the foreign control of several kinds of sport.” Lists of sports clubs 
controlled by “Afrikaners and/or well-disposed people” were in- 
cluded to enable Broeders to support them. “In this way we can 
e p ricnds (Broeders) to advise young Afrikaners who come to 
the city on where they should link up.” 

Among the clubs were Kimberley, tennis, Police Club and South 
African Railways Club, Pirates and Police (open club); Port Eliza¬ 
beth, rugby, tennis, baseball, Park Club, and tennis, Diaz Club; 
Florida, tennis, Van der hoven Park; Pretoria, Lynnwood Tennis 
Club, Pretoria Sports Federation (Pretoria rugby club included), 
Oudstudente Sport Union (including Oostelikes rugby club)’ 
Sonop Tennis Club, Capital Park Bowls Club, Pretoria North 
Bowls Club; Bellville, Bellville Rugby Club, Bellville Athletics 
Club and Bellville Tennis Club. 


The need for Broederbond and “well-disposed” Afrikaner con¬ 
trol of sport organisations is a recurring theme in the secret docu¬ 
ments. June 26 1976: “A survey just completed among divisions 
shows that our members and right-thinking Afrikaners are fairly 
t in on the ground in the administration of the various sports. 
Your own survey would have shown this weakness. What is yotjr 
division going to do to ensure that young Afrikaner sportsmen do 
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not come under the wrong influence, and that right-thinking 
Afrikaners (not necessarily members of our organisation, the 
youth organisation or Rapportryers) get the support they de 
serve?” February 2 1977: “From an investigation it appears that 
there is not enough interest among members in the teaching pro¬ 
fession in the action of the schools rugby adminstrators in their re¬ 
spective areas. The result is that few members (Breeders) are 
elected on the committees of their schools rugby councils. This 
was the reason why only one of our members was elected to the 
committeee of the South African Schools Rugby Union. The SA 
Schools representative may shortly become a full member o e 
SA Rugby Board with voting powers. At the present time it is es¬ 
sential that as many well-disposed people as possible be put in 
executive posts.” 

The same circular complains that delegates often fail to vote ac¬ 
cording to instructions. “It also happens that with the election of 
the SA Schools Committee during Craven Week instructions arc 
given to anybody, say a manager, to go and vote. Such a delegate 
does not vote according to instructions. It is our duty to see t a 
the SA Schools Committee is manned by well-disposed P eo P le so 
that the schools can also exercise their voting power on a hig er 
level Divisions are therefore requested urgently to give attention 
to this matter and to see to it that delegates to the annual meeting 

are well-disposed people.” « 

March 3 1977: “An urgent appeal is once again made to ai 
members and divisions to do everything possible in their power to 
exercise a positive influence in local sports clubs. This will mean 

that more members and other well-disposed Afrikaners shoul e 

come directly involved in the administration of clubs. Divisions 
will have to report on this at the end of the present book year. 

It is clear from the developments in the sports policy, and data 
in the secret documents, that the fears of conservative Breeders 
were fully justified - the new policy was indeed the thin end of the 
wedge preparing the way for fully integrated sport. 

The Broederbond Executive was to some extent outwitted or 
quietly went along with the Government while protesting at 
meetings against any concessions. Mr Vorster’s strategy was to let 
the policy develop, and take the Broederbond along with him 
The man he chose for this difficult tightrope exercise was Dr Piet 
Koornhof, who through his own kind of “double-tall^ had o 
confuse the issue by using jargon like “multinational . All along 
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he protested that the new policy did not deviate from the policy of 
separate development. 

As a former secretary of the Broederbond, Dr Koornhof s cre- 
< “ Ula s * m P ecca bl e ~ nobody could accuse him of not being 
a good Afrikaner”. He also knew from within exactly how the 
roederbond operated how he could nudge it along by lobbying 
addressing secret meetings in various parts of the country and by 
ot er tactics. He realised the danger if the Broederbond blocked 
any further concessions. It was for this reason that he canvassed 
actively for the election of Professor Gerrit Viljoen as chairman of 
the Bond in 1974. The rightwing Dr Andries Treurnicht had to be 
blocked to enable the more pragmatic Professor Viljoen to take 
over. In this Dr Koornhof was successful; the formidable Dr 
I reurmcht, who had threatened to resign as member of Parlia¬ 
ment if more sport concessions were made, lost the most powerful 
and best organised powerbase in Afrikanerdom and was to a de¬ 
gree neutralised. 


Dr Koornhof also largely neutralised another powerful agency - 
t e Press. On several occasions he pleaded with editors and sports 
writers not to “embarrass” the Government by publishing stories 
on the sports policy which could provide ammunition to the ver- 
ramptes. He always knew that all discrimination in sport would 
have to go before South Africa would become internationally ac¬ 
ceptable again. But through semantic acrobatics he had to allay the 
fears of rightwingers. It can be predicted now that in about two 
years all races will play together on club, provincial or national 
level, will sit together on stands, will use all the club facilities such 

as bars and toilets and that no more applications for permits will 
be needed. 


It was quite an achievement, considering the constant concern in 
t e Broederbond. A 1974 survey among members shows 92,7% 
accepted the inclusion of non-white athletes in a South African 
team for the Olympic Games as an interim measure only, 92,1% 
said such an extension of this principle (mixed teams) to other 
sports like rugby, cricket and soccer should be prevented, and 
9/,4 /o said the establishment of national sporting bodies for every 
separate “nation” and their affiliation with world sporting bodies 
must be expedited. The circular (June 5 1974) concluded: “As a re- 
sult of this survey, meetings with friends in influential circles 
(Cabinet) have been held.” j 

In 1975, after Dr Treurnicht had failed in his bid to become 
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chairman, the Broederbond Executive made an important change 
in the sports policy by accepting mixed South African teams for 
international competitions. The justification for this was that sep¬ 
arate teams were accepted for international competitions only if 
they represented separate independent countries. Until the home¬ 
lands all became independent, South Africa would therefore have 
to provide a place for black sportsmen in her teams if she wanted 
to retain international ties. Moreover, in terms of the separate de¬ 
velopment policy no independent homelands for Indians and 
coloured people were foreseen and room had to be made for them 
in sports teams. A series of meetings with Cabinet Ministers and 
sports administrators once again took place and the Executive said 
it had “come to the conclusion that we have come up against a 
wall because of changing circumstances (March 3 1975). 

The Executive thereupon informed the Broeders in the Cabinet 
that the policy could not be changed. One of the reasons, it told 
members, was that it had received confidential information con¬ 
vincing it “that international sporting ties, especially in rugby and 
cricket, have serious implications at this critical stage for our 
country, regarding international trade, national trade, military re¬ 
lationships and armaments and strategic industrial development. 

But once again they tried to reassure members. “In conclusion 
the Executive restates its existing policy - which is also that of the 
Government - of no mixed teams on club, local, provincial or 
national level. The Executive is deeply aware that there is strong 
division of opinion over this matter. It took the above decision in 
the light of all considerations at its disposal and after lengthy, seri¬ 
ous deliberations in the best interests of our country and our 
nation. Members are asked to study this circular seriously and to 
formulate their point of view with great responsibility and under¬ 
standing.” 

The next year (April 1 1976) the Executive had to reiterate that 
mixed sport on club level was unacceptable, after inquiries had 
been received from branches. The Cabinet had been asked to in¬ 
troduce legislation to prevent mixed club teams. On September 1 
1976 it once again came out against mixed sport on provincial and 
club level - but only two days later a hurried meeting took place 
where Cabinet Broeders told the Executive that the Government 
was considering a change of policy to allow mixing at club level. 
The National Party congresses and its Federal Council had to ac¬ 
cept the changes, and once again the Broederbond was informed 
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before the party’s rank-and-file membership. In fact, it appears 
from the secret documents that the Broederbond had set the scene 
tor the changes as early as 1975 and was now simply using the ex¬ 
cuse that the Government had to make a hurried change to avoid 
making its own membership unhappy. 

Circular of October 5 1976: “The Executive conveyed the fol¬ 
lowing to friends in responsible circles (Cabinet). 2.1 The Execu- 
tive confirms the point of view it took in 1975 during meetings on 
the elimination of unnecessary separation measures, that contact 
and/or liaison between the different nations/national groups of the 
Republic must take place not only on national level but also on 
local levels, provided it does not endanger the identity of the dif¬ 
ferent nations.” The Executive thus accepted the change and the 
fact that “it was not possible to inform it prior to the changes.” 

In considering the matter the Executive was influenced by “the 
recent drastic changes in the internal security situation which 
make the promotion of internal peace and good relations between 
whites and non-whites essential. The policy change is seen as an 
important step to prevent or decrease tension and promote good¬ 
will among large sectors of the population.” 

By 1977 the Broederbond Executive had again received a num¬ 
ber of inquiries from branches which expressed concern about 
mixing in sport on club and provincial level - mixed teams as op¬ 
posed to teams of different colours playing against each other 
which were approved in the October 1976 circular. Once again the 
Executive saw Dr Koornhof and he gave the assurance that the 
Government stood firm on the principle of separate club teams for 
different racial groups. He prefers, however, to persuade people 
who contravene the policy on a personal level, rather than to conf¬ 
ront them with strong-arm tactics. But as they did not want to lis¬ 
ten, he would act against them (March 3 1977). 

And then came a strong reassurance from the Executive to the 
Broederbond membership. “The Executive accepts that the 
Government stands by its policy of no mixed sports clubs, and 
divisions are requested to act locally to prevent any deviations 
trom this policy. Our organisation is not prepared to go further 
with the sports policy than what was approved by party con¬ 
gresses.” 7 

And that is where the situation rests at the moment. The Broe¬ 
derbond is determined to prevent mixed clubs, while Dr Koorn¬ 
hof knows he has to surmount this hurdle before he can persuade 
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the world that sport has been fully integrated in South Africa. He 
is up against formidable odds and whether he can succee in is 
usual weaving and bobbing style remains to be seen. He has al¬ 
ready lost considerable credibility among the Super-Afrikaners 
whose adminstration he once headed. He can only hope that t e 
climate for mixing improves as people get used to the idea, made 
more acceptable through the medium of television 

Leading Broeders in sport have already been working on a way 
out of the impasse so that both the Broederbond and the Govern¬ 
ment can save face when clubs become mixed. In July 1978 Mr 
Rudolph Opperman, president of the SA Olympic and National 
Games Association, suggested that South African sport had 
reached the stage where an official sports policy was no longer 
necessary - sportsmen should run their own affairs and obviously 
by implication, form mixed clubs if they wanted to. The Minister 
of Sport should serve sportsmen of all colours Opperman said, 
and sport should be exempted from the Group Areas and Liquor 
Acts which require permits for mixing. Opperman must have 
acted with strong support from sports administrators in the Broe¬ 
derbond and may have indicated a way out of the deadlock. 


1. Cape Times, February 9. 

2. Ibid. March 6 1967. 

3. Ibid. April 12 1967. 

4. Serfontein, J H P, Die Verkrampte Aanslag, p 119 

5. Ibid, p 120. 
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Education 


South Africa’s present highly compartmentalised education sys¬ 
tem is a living monument to the Broederbond’s pervasive influ¬ 
ence, and its driving determination to promote its cause of an ex¬ 
clusive sectional Afrikaner volk in the country. In the orgy of self- 
glorification the organisation allowed itself at its 50th anniversary 
m 1968, the chairman, Dr Piet Meyer, rated the Broederbond’s ac¬ 
tivities with the youth as the “most important form and content of 
Brotherhood in the past 50 years. 

The Christian national education of our Afrikaner youth in 
and by own mother-tongue institutions from kindergarten and 
primary school to university and other institutions of tertiary edu¬ 
cation was one of the primary objectives of our Brotherhood 
from the beginning,” he said in the particular brand of tortuous 
Afrikaans for which he is noted. “Our participation,” he con¬ 
tinued, “in the establishment of mother-tongue schools and the 
Afnkanensation of our universities is the golden thread that runs 
through all our activities... It is also our Brotherhood that, with 
unstinting labour at Bond councils, in study committees and in 
consultation with education heads at provincial and national levels 
- who were and are Breeders - has been able to formulate the ideal 
of a national education policy for our nation and country. We have 
carried it through to its present stage and will continue to do so in 
the years that lie ahead.” 

In this memorial to the Broederbond’s consummate role in 
framing the education systems of South Africa, Dr Meyer passed 
easily over nearly half a century of bitterness and suspicion on the 
part of non-Afrikaners that accompanied each Broederbond 
triumph. In the lasting divisions which have been created in South 
Africa, and which are perpetuated through its education systems, 
the Broederbond has much to answer for. 

The ringing calls for white unity currently popular among 
Nationalist politicians sound hollow when examined against the 
background of the education systems they have created and' the 
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sectional motives that lie behind it all. Calls for national unity o 
all races in South Africa border on fantasy when viewed against 
the backdrop of deliberate barriers which have been consistent y 
thrown up against common education. The Soweto riots o 
demonstrated in tragically clear terms the burning hatred young 
blacks have for the system of education imposed on them, lhe 
Nationalist Government’s insistence on Afrikaans as a medium o 
instruction was listed by the Institute of Race Relations in its evid¬ 
ence to the Cillie Commission investigating black unrest as the 
maior contributory factor to the riots, which exploded into injury 
and death on June 16 that year. 1 Again, the Broederbond must 
look to its conscience for what happened in those riots (see 
Chapter 13). Its zealous pursuit of division and ruthless passion or 
“order” in South African society are faithfully reflected in the edu¬ 
cation systems it helped create for the various race groups in South 

It Til started in the bitter aftermath of the Second Anglo-Boer 
War In the smouldering, resentful defeat of the ragge an o 
Afrikaners who had fought so bravely against such overwhelming 
odds, the greatest resentment was against Lord Milner s po icy o 
angli’cisation. Milner insisted that English was to be the medium 
of instruction in all public schools in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal and, he added arrogantly, “damn the consequences. 
One of the consequences was that Dutch leaders set up private 
schools to teach Afrikaans and the tenets of Calvinist doctrine^ 
The Dutch Reformed churches played a leading role in this 
move and many predikants were active in school committees and 
the struggle for Christian national education. Dr A P Treurmcht, 
at present Deputy Minister of Education and Training, an re 
sponsible for black education, summed up the mood at the time in 
a speech at the Broederbond’s 50th anniversary celebration in 
October 1968. “For too long,” he said, “... the Afrikaner had to 
suffer the insult of an alien cultural stamp being forced on to the 
education of his children in the persistent anglicisation process. It 
became the logical and compelling demand of his own nationalism 
that his education should be in his own language and should torm 
young lives for the Afrikaner community. And because the 
nation’s origins and growth were so closely connected with the 
work, doctrine and activities of the church, it was obvious that the 
national life should be Christian in its education.” , 

That was the ideal. After the two former Boer republics were 
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Dr A P Treuernicht. Deputy Minister and ex-Broederbond chairman. 

granted self-government, however, the ardent pursuit of the 
Christian national ideal waned somewhat. Afrikaans was officially 

varvuiTd “ C ^ Generals S ™ts and Hertzog. to' 

y g egrees, pursued a policy of dual-medium instruction. 
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The Anglican and Catholic churches sponsored a number of Eng - 
ish schools, which attracted a large number of Afrikaans children^ 
Many Afrikaans families, without sacrificing their own cultura 
an^Tnational idontit.es, recognised that Afrikaans would a way 
have limited use, while English was a lingua franca 
time almost exclusively the language of business and politics in 

S °But the'cbsciples and advocates of the new spirit of Afrikaner 
nationalism sweeping across South Africa were not satisfied wada 
this arrangement. Theirs was a more exc usive 1 e • 
bond regards May 17 1921 as the first important milestone when it 
committed itself categorically to strive for the establishment of 
mother-tongue education in South Africa. 

With an unsympathetic government in power, 
gress towards this aim was slow until on July 6 and 1 193 the 
Federasie van Afrikaanse Kultuurveremgings (FAK), operating 
under the auspices and direction of the Broederbond, arranged a 
Christian national education conference in Bloemfontei^ 
this conference an important agent in t e lg or , 

education dream was born: the Nasiona e nstituu ^ ir 
en Opvoeding (National Institute for Teaching and Educat e ), 
NlOa This was controlled by the Broederbond’s chief secretary, 

the ubiquitous I M Lombard. Afrikaans 

Meanwhile, the campaign to secure an exclusively Af„ka 

education system had been proceeding on a broad front. In 1133, 
on a motion proposed by Dr Piet Meyer, already a rising star in 
the Broederbond, the National Union of South African> Studen s 
(NUSAS) was split along English-Afnkaans lines by 
118 4 The Afrikaanse Nasionale Studentebond (AN ) came in o 
being as a result, with Dr Hans van Rensburg, later to become 
leader of the Ossewabrandwag, as honorary president 
The following year the first national congress o 
held under the chairmanship of Dr Diedenchs Oust back from 

studying Nazi Sun«- 

CWs°t"an re md SP cuitutal 1 nationalism basis and acknowkdges *e 
leadership of God in the sphere of culture as in every other sphere 
of life concerning the Afrikaner people’s traditions as embodied in 

^During the war the ANS issued a Freedom Manifesto (July 1 1940) 
that enunciated the republican ideal and reflected the ogamsation s 
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sympathies for Hitler’s national socialist philosophy. Four points 
of major significance in the manifesto were: (1) The Union of 
South Africa is to be changed into a republican state in which the 
President, chosen by the people for a fixed period and responsible 
to God alone, will conduct an authoritarian government, with the 
assistance of an executive council and regional and vocational rep¬ 
resentatives; (2) Within a Christian national education system, 
teaching will be thoroughly adjusted to the requirements of our 
commercial life through the establishment of technical, profes¬ 
sional and effective academic educational facilities; (3) The State 
will employ the Press, radio, film and library media, as well as 
other means, for a healthy popular education; (4) Afrikaans will be 
the official language of the country and English will enjoy full 
rights as the second language. 5 

The end of the war and Hitler’s defeat spelled the demise of the 
ANS. But, in effect, it was reconstituted in the form of the 
Afnkaanse Studentebond (ASB) in 1948. Entrenched in its consti¬ 
tution is a commitment to a “Christian national basis as embodied 
in the Afrikaner people’s tradition.” The ASB today remains a 
roederbond organ, although many Afrikaans student members 
are unaware of this. The ASB is officially affiliated to the Broeder- 
bond s cultural wing, the FAK, and has its headquarters at the 
Broederbond headquarters at Auckland Park, Johannesburg. 

The late 1930s and early 1940s saw a surge of Broederbond acti¬ 
vism in the language-medium struggle. Following the FAK’s 
Christian national and moedertaal (mother-tongue) congress in 
1939, the issue blew up into a major political debating point. 
Smuts s United Party wanted to keep children of both language 
groups together, while the Nationalists under Malan believed chil¬ 
dren of the two language groups should be segregated. The UP 
advocated dual-medium instruction in secondary school, while the 
National Party argued for mother-tongue education throughout. 
The second language should be taught as a separate subject, in the 
form of a foreign language, it argued. 

Determined to prevent school integration at all costs, the Broe¬ 
derbond and National Party started a major offensive. A leading 
figure in this campaign was the Rev. William Nicol, Moderator of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, a top-level Broeder and later to be¬ 
come Administrator of the Transvaal. Nicol believed that when 
two language groups were together in one school “one culture 
would be swamped by the other.” 6 
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Nicol also played a leading role in mobilising the “Christian 
aspect of the policy. He wrote prolific articles in church journals, 
spurring Afrikaner emotions to support the cause. The church s 
prodigious weight was thrown into the campaign. Nicol wrote 
that language mixing “would be fatal to religion and it cannot be 
tolerated by us ... To have children of the Afrikaans churches 
under the same roof as the children of other churches cannot be 
tolerated.” 7 As Malherbe drily comments: “Presumably the 
Afrikaans-speaking child, by associating with an English-speaking 
child, would be contaminated and lose his pure Afrikaner 
character.” 

Dr E Greyling, also a Dutch Reformed minister and Broeder, 
added his voice: “God has willed that there shall be separate 
nations each with its own language and that mother-tongue edu¬ 
cation is accordingly the will of God. The parent should, accor- 
dingly, have no choice in this case. 8 

In the March 5 1941 edition of Kerkbode, the official Dutch Re- 
formed mouthpiece, Nicol wrote: “It is the firm policy of our 
church, reiterated with emphasis at our last synod, that our chil¬ 
dren must be educated in separate schools with Afrikaans as the 
medium ... Not only the salvation of our volk, but the preser¬ 
vation of our church depends in large measure on separate 
schools.” 

According to Malherbe, “Here we find the reason why so many 
ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church became members of the 
Afrikaner Broederbond, whose primary educational objective was 
the development of separate unilingual Afrikaans-medium 
schools. What they really wanted was a revived form of Christian 
national education schools which would be parochial Dutch 

Reformed.” 9 , , 

Clearly, the idea was that a system of separate Afrikaans schools 

would provide the purveyors of Afrikaner Nationalism with a 
system which would more conveniently lend itself to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the spirit of exclusivity. Once the children were herded 
into their separate schoolrooms, the Afrikaner children could be 
nurtured on the philosophy of republicanism, based mainly on 
glorious memories of the past. In the course of time, they would 
become the ruling political force in South Africa. 

The purpose was succinctly expressed at the Broederbond-in- 
spired Moedertaalkongres (mother tongue congress) in Bloemfon¬ 
tein in December 1943. A Free State school inspector told the con- 
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AfZnZ he A f ikaner te3CherS Wi “ then demonstrate to 

isatiom f^T u hat 3 P ° Wer thCy P ° SSeSS in their ^achers’ organ¬ 
isations for building up the youth for the future republic I know 

or m, P ™ er f Ul lnstru ment. They handle the children for five 
ore hours daily, for five days each week, while at hostels and 
boarding schools the contact is continuous for longer periods A 

S3 in the 1 f d ° Ugh ltS y ° Uth bdng taUght 3nd influ enced at 
Its volk * ’ CUSt ° mS ’ habitS and Ultimate destination of 

catkTw" 3P f raiSal1 ° f the Br °ederbond’s attitude to edu¬ 

cation would be hard to find. This statement contains all the rel- 

ha“! abou^'dtSr 10 " ^ ° r8amSatl ° n ^ “ d C " 

geticdlv im?fo he FA ^ BrOCderb ° nd ° ffs P nn g’ thr ew itself ener¬ 
getically into the mother-tongue campaign and joined the propa¬ 
ganda war with gusto. Operating through the Broederbond’s ex- 

effbctivemusi 7*"°*' L ° mbard ^ abk C ° manu facture an 
larlv he of 1 spontaneous response to major issues, particu- 

larly the language question. Every time the matter came to the 
re, Breeders throughout the country would deluge Parliament 
and the provincial councils with telegrams expressing ^ 
supposed to be the gut reaction of the people/ 

Natal, ever a thorn in the republican side, provided the Broeders 

r c to rr ,n >hVw 

cr Afrikaans (primary) school became overcrowded so the 

~ p U ,°" tleS a ; ran 8 cd for thc ^rplus Afrikaner children 

Afrika ' ng 1 ^'i m i edlUm sch ° o1 where th ey would be taught in 
Afrikaans m parallel classes. The Broederbond and its campaigner” 

immediately saw the emotive potential of the situation and seized 

issued SSUe . Profess °r van Rooy, chairman of the Broederbond 
issued a nation-wide appeal for funds to build an exclusive/ 

Voomekker^Infant 1 ^ f V f nt V a ^ y in ^45, the Christian-National 
Srb p < 1 f / Sch ° o1 ’ Popularly known as the “Protest 

said Kr/ T n u The FAK> Which P la y ed a uiajor role later 
said jubilantly that the event would “in future bear witness as a 

monument to Afrikaner determination and purposeful ac"on on 
behalf of its cultural heritage.” 10 

The Broederbond, under the cloak of its front organisations 
also organised a strike of Afrikaner schoolchildren to protest 
against dual-medium instruction. The arrangements were .n the 
hands of Mr M C Botha, honorary secretary of the Afrikaanse 
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Kultuurraad in Pretoria, later to become Minister of Bantu Ad¬ 
ministration and Development and of Bantu Education iromca y 
the position he still held at the time of the Soweto riots of 1976 one 
of the causes of which was given as protest against a medium 

education - this time Afrikaans. ^fParlia 

According to Mr Botha’s plan, the churches, members of Parlia¬ 
ment and of the provincial councils, school committees, even 
teachers and principals were to be harnessed to the strike which 
was to last long enough “to bring the Government to its senses^ 
The plan had to be aborted, however, when it was exposed p 

^On and on, through all forums of South Africa, the language- 
medium debate raged. It resulted in a heated and protectedRebate 
in Parliament. Inevitably, the matter became a major issue m the 
1943 Parliamentary and, perhaps more particular y, p 

T pmZdal elections, where the subject had become the 
main issue, the UP won by large majorities in three of the four 
provinces and gamed four seats in the Nation, is. stronghold of 
the Orange Free State. It read the election results as an endo 

ment of its educational policy. . c , i t 

The UP took as a further pointer to the desires oft e P P 
the time a survey of soldiers’ opinions during the war. Published 
as What the Soldier Thinks (1944), a Union Defence Force officia 
publication in English and Afrikaans, it was said to be reucsemta- 

tive of the thinking in the forces. The survey conslsted of a S3 ^ 
of 7 000 soldiers in more than 200 units. It included officers, other 
ranks, men and women, army and air force, men in the Union and 

The following percentages show how the soldiers responded 

1. We shall have more national unity if English- 

speaking children go to the same schools: 93. 

2. It is better for English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking c 
dren to go to separate schools: 6. 

3. Don’t know, or no reply: 1. r„n„ we . 

On the language-medium question, the answers were as follows 

Ch'ldren should be caught only through the medium of he 
home language; the other language should be taug r mere y 

Children should be taught mainly through the medium of their 
home language, bur it is a good thing for them to learn some 


1 . 


2 . 
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3. DM^ow^nfreply^r ° f th ' °' her ' angUage: 81 ' 
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sion of a Christian Nati T T*™ Sh ° Uld Conform to their ver- 
formulated by al UD o f educatlon PoUcy. The policy had been 

politicians, including two Nad ° nal Part y 

Donges, Dr E G Jansen MP Professors 1 Chris C** P" T E 
mg and H P Wolmarans Dr F r r ^ ; Coetzee ' J E Meir- 
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the Broederbond. 12 Y ' A f them were members of 

d™L P £/eZlTLT' Stri f C, ' y Calvinist 

jected in ™ f- 

“Crea.ton took place „ siv ”, a' 1 ‘ JOUrnaI ““"“Mud: 

plained presumably “ 'examis ? 7“ ^ ™ S< 

sp.red in th^ “w Sefcmd G Tfd “• d '™" ,y ^ 
people a country and a tad n ^°^ S lven to each 

South Africa and nobod , 1 !^ n W3S , the Afrik aner’s task to rule 
nely ordained Teachers 7 yf C ° qUCStion wh at was divi- 

4 ? SUbSCnbC " d - 

was revived^ in 7“' that ” had to be shelved, but it 

Council Act of VM 7 7 7™ S ‘ n tbe £dl '“tion Advisory 

l%7,fa„hth1hlTroe n de L J Nat,0nal Policy Ac. of 

part. e Broederbond s pervasive hand played a leading 

under the chlhman^ task § rou P 
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Brothers in b '-pri„, to 
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claim (above) that the Broederbond formulated the National edu¬ 
cation policy is supported by an examination of details ot the 
organisations education blueprint contained particularly in two ot 
its secret documents. In a comprehensive document Dnngende 
Take (Urgent Tasks) the following points were emphasise . 

(A) The organisation should help ensure that the Department of 
Education, Arts and Science be divided so that education cou 
exist as an independent department. Under this department should 

(i) The universities, including technical training and teacher 
training. While this would mean that teacher training wou 
be removed from provincial jurisdiction, provincial govern¬ 
ments would still be involved via the National Education 
Advisory Board and the professional Education Council, 

(ii) Adult education; 

(iii) The Bureau for Educational and Social Research; 

iv) The co-ordination of all educational services in the prov¬ 
inces; psychological, preparational, health, special, remedia , 

etc; 

(v) The co-ordination of library services; , 

(vi) Liaison with State departments, such as Labour, Trade and 
Industry, Agriculture and with the trade unions; 

(vii) Supervision of the execution of the policy of the National 
Educational Advisory Board through the provincial author¬ 
ities, which in broad terms are concerned with the system ot 
education, the education itself, and the profession, 

(viii) Financing of education as a whole, including the provinces. 

(B) The provincial education departments should remain in 

existence. Under their control would come: 

(i) Nursery school education, which should be organised 

specific facet of education; 

(ii) Primary education; , . , . , 

(iii) Secondary education, including academic, technical, trad , 
agricultural, and domestic science education, 

(iv) Special education in all its aspects; 

(v) Compulsory post-school education; 

(vi) Apprenticeships. 

(C) A professional teachers’ council should be introduced soon so 
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Wp] the teaCher C ° rps Can be involved in all facets of education at a 
level appropriate to a profession. 

(D) A national parents’ council should be established. 

Sh ° Uld be finanCed b y the State that no child 
ould have less opportunity than another for financial reasons. 

spirit L h d e l~ f C r C1 J unec l uivocall y demands that the 
child will hTrh ° f tHe educatlon of the Afrikaans-speaking 

in ntr f Chnstlan in accordance with the Afrikaans creed and 

with * he hlstory and culture of the 

the first s ens TK Council is convinced that in this way 

e first steps wiH be taken towards a national education system in 

line with our history and our current requirements for national co¬ 
hesion within the boundaries of the Republic of South Africa.” 

Another document, Memorandum 1/S Die Noodsaaklikheid van 
mepsgengte Onderwys Dom-Normale Leerlinge in Provinsiale Skole 
tmoran um in connection with the necessity for vocation-oriented edu 

tiona/schodiT^be C ^^ rm ! n ^ rov * nc ^ sc hools) advocates that voca- 
nonal schools be expanded to accommodate children who for 

standard a^Ternic £ « * a 

edu n ca e tio7brn ria ! ^ *" *** 3SpeCtS ° f the Broederbond’s 
n a j blue P r | nt are incorporated in the system of education 
provided for whites in South Africa today. The latest de¬ 
velopments in education have clinched the plan. The organis 

7 0 form 0n ora n ** ^ haS b ~" -ple-nfeTL 

Matric Tnf977^ / dUCati r C ° UrS ? kn ° Wn as the Pra «-al 

the form of rh / pr ° f ^ lonal teachers body came into being in 
rte form of the South African Teachers’ Council for whites Its 

rst chairman is appropriately, a Broederbonder, JDV Ter- 

blanche, Rector of the Pretoria Teachers’ Training College. 

n June 5 1968, the 50th birthday of the Broederbond 

Sout h ra rL W Th ld ln the °^ aniSation,s inches througho^ 
Mouth Africa. The occasion was commemorated by an oath- 

the Broeders to the 

Christ,f„ N ‘ I”’ ', y renewed their com mitment to a 

system” °° k “ d a m “*«-«>ngue education 
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In October that year a national congress of the B r ° ed ] e [ bond 
was hdd Among the speakers was Dr Treurnicht, who had been 
riffle education task force. He said itwas “.n a ^ 
epoch-making that our Government placed a Uw rfCh-^ 
National education on the statute book J frikaner Btoederbond 

hTdieTchievement'of^t^idea^h will also rema '|^ a 
£XU - the sake oh 

the generations to come Broederbond reaffirmed 

basis of our own distinctive Afnkanerdom, ’ , , ■ 

sSHExSSiis 

of our Creator. This education process begins in the Um y 
must be continued in our schools and institutions of higher 

t,0n , t thc same umc we teach our children Afrikaans as their 
mother-tongue in our homes and adjust them in this way to then 
Z h A«ka 8 ner cultural assets a process which lin 

Ziecm'rers^ m “ -y h. ou, defectively, Afrikaner 

“"Scmo^ 

in a very powerful position to safeguard its educat y • 
the organisation’s total membership of ' t s “key number 

single group by profession is tochers an 1 group is im- 

2 424 or 20,36 per cent of the ota . T£g* rf N P ational 
pressive in its scope_ They ™ge^ f ^ ^ members of his 
Education himself, , • c \a TxFaude, 

staff including the Director oOdahoual Educauon,^ C M Naud 
the Director of University A^Dt H S Steyn^ ^ (hrough 

Secretary of the department, CJ Orr . p 
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th e principals and chancellors of the Afrikaans universities (see A 
Profile of Power), in the provincial departments of education and 
down to individual teachers and lecturers at schools and educa¬ 
tional institutions throughout South Africa. The guardians of the 
Broederbond s Christian National ideal are immovably instituted 
within and throughout the country’s educational structure 
Two universities in South Africa owe their existence largely to 
Broederbond efforts. In Johannesburg a need was felt to counter 
t e liberal traditions of the English-language University of the 
Witwatersrand, where, in the 1960s, NUSAS was at the height of 
its anti-government activities. In the early 1960s the Executive 
Council of the Broederbond started working in earnest for the 
creation of an Afrikaner university in the city. Thus one finds in 
t e secret minutes of an Executive Council meeting held at the 
olkskas Building in Johannesburg on December 1 1965 
Brother chairman (Dr Piet Meyer) sketched the whole back- 
ground of the representations which led to the establishment of an 
rnkaans university on the Rand. He disclosed the role of the rel¬ 
evant committee in connection with the character of the univer¬ 


se i 975 opening of the Broederbond controlled Rand Afrikaans University. 
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sity, the conscience clause, the grounds, the collection of funds etc. 
The Executive Council held an open-hearted discussion about the 
matter during which various standpoints were expressed in con¬ 
nection with the entrenchment of the character of the university in 

The close involvement of the Broederbond in the establishment 
of this prestige university, the Rand Afrikaans University - situ 
ated in the Broederbond stronghold of Auckland Park, Johannes¬ 
burg - is reflected in its hierarchy. The late Dr Nico Diedenchs be¬ 
came the chancellor; the Rector, Professor Gernt Viljoen is cur¬ 
rently chairman of the Broederbond; the chairman of the Univer¬ 
sity Council is Dr Piet Meyer himself. . 

The other university was in Port Elizabeth. Rhodes Umversi y 
in Grahamstown, a traditionally English-speaking campus, a 
decided to establish a satellite campus in Port Elizabeth To 
counter the spread of English-speaking influence, the Broeder¬ 
bond initiated moves to establish a university it could control in 
the seaport. As a result, the University of Port Elizabeth came into 
being under the rectorship of a senior Breeder, Professor EJ 
Marais. Having established the university, which is bilingual in 
character, the Broederbond made strenuous efforts to ensure that 
the bias of the campus was towards Afrikaans. It launc c a cam 
paign to fill the university as far as possible with Afrikaners. An 
instruction was sent to members in the monthly circular letter 
number 4/64/65 dated June 2 1964: “With the establishment of a 
university in Port Elizabeth in mind, it is cordially requested that 
in particular friends (members) in the area will use their influence 
to ensure that as many Afrikaner students as possible register 
there. Friends across the whole country can naturally assist in t is 

matter.” n < 

The Broederbond-Nationalist compulsion to separate all aspects 

of education naturally extended to colour compartmentahsation in^ 
South Africa. The original Christian National education policy, 
drafted by the Broederbond in 1948, caters for black and coloured 
people as well as whites. 

Article 14 deals with the coloured people. “We accept the prin¬ 
ciple of trusteeship of the non-European by the European, and 
particularly by the Afrikaners. This trusteeship imposes on the 
Afrikaner the solemn duty of seeing that the coloured people are 
educated in accordance with Christian and national principles.^ . 
We believe that the coloured man can only be truly happy w en e 
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has been Christianised ... We believe chat- th 1 c 

ness of the coloured man rest imr, w i-^ welfare and happi- 

a separate racial groun f 1S ^ 1Smg tbat be be ^ on g s to 

must be placed on °ch a ba T1 ° f C ° loUred edu ^°n 

European educauon- ' ha ' “ “ “ « *e cos, of 

^ r ^fetthl'LrZ\^; n , h ' We * 

^4. and ,h is :~d C X- 
trusteeship d2 S C ‘“ n ’” d '“ k in ,he minciples of 
white, and in se B "S“ !h”, fr ° m that of *e 

natives must lead to the a i 3 lnstTUCtl °n and education for 

Christian National ltnes ^hh^ssdf ° f communit y on 

itself in every respect,”’ 0 " self ‘ su PP ortln g and provides for 

^“SvelS' T™ * 

Bantu Education was established The 3 n 'w Department of 
.ster of its current versSn WUl em r M,n ' S " r ^ Dep “ ty Min ” 
nicht, are both Breeders Cruyw a8“ and Dr A P Treur- 

of'L'fat^iTof Um/err Hu’ ^ ^ 

segregated the universities endine the" '° n , Act ' "’ , ’ lch effectively 
at the universities of i. tr, ? 8 the enrolment of “non-whites” 

had been Z ^tit! Tr - ^ 9^. Town, wh.ch 
established. This is now reVI'T ma u r* Cthnic uniy ersities to be 
Zululand (Ngoye) of the N Ijwt e fl° rm ° f the Univ ersities of 

of which LdZldcrbondZ l ™ d ° f Fort Hare > * 

placed by blacks in accordance wTth th™ ^ graduaI1 y re ~ 
nomy for the homelands. C C ° ncept of 'evolving auto¬ 

students, aid of Dulul- West viul' forTnd^™ C T’ ^ C ° loured 
-U has a Broederbond Th f ela ^ 

m T"e e Br ft d h T 0rga ; iSatl0n ’ S Ex - ti -Cound ’ “ 

W with separation has 

Schoolchildren h!ve not esran^l. “ S&Uth AfHcan his -ry. 
imposed. One of the most ^ ^ traumas thls obsession has 
kind is that of Sandra Lai™ ST™? publicised cases of this 
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Rerief where she was completely accepted by her contemporaries. 

M, appeared and the 

S^ oSov^l council, Mr Then Martins, told her 

^^^'^S^wascUss^^oured^Her 

daughter in terms of a request by father re- 

Education, whose director was a Brc^erbonderHe, fa*e re 

fused to comply. Two weeks later uniformed police arrived 
schil and”ook Sandra away. Eventually after protracted legal 

action, Sandra Laing was re-classified whlte ’ 

The end of the story has a strange irony. Sandra Lal ^g ne J 

fitted comfortably again into 

been rejected and then grudgingly readmitted. She f *™* im 
an African and settled into a happy but simple existen 

in a rural township in the Transvaal. Africa’s system in 

Malherbe 21 has assessed the effect of South Africa s system 

these terms: “The Broederbond knew that tysepara , 

future of Nationalist policies would be assu ^ ed ' Celden- 

CTheir means of doing this was attacked by Mr S J V Geld 
huvs MPC for Pretoria District, who claimed that Nationalist in- 
doctrination had been go,ng on for ,^1 in Amkaar* schools and 

Afrikaier^aiTrnTpredikant, I doubt whether the National 
Party would ever have come to power. ^ 

A member: “Through indoctrination? 

Mr Geldenhuys: “Yes, through indoctrination. ) 

“This isolationist view of the function of the school, cononues 
Malherbe, “ignored the fact that Said. Mnca w*; ^ 
country and that its children, no matter what their home Lmguig 

schooUnstTad ofbdng regarded as virtually a njfiorf the : Somh 

^“This^xclusiveness 1 ofthe'sehool in course of rim.^™ed 'o 
generate stereotype attitudes not only in regard Eng 
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Afrikaans relationships, but also on ideological issues involving 
bhck-tvhite relationships as reflected by the party in power. 

he fact that young people, during the most impressionable 
years of their lives, were, by deliberate segregation, deprived of 
the normal opportunities of rubbing shoulders with persons hold- 
mg different views from their own, tended to make them less 
adaptable in meeting new challenges due to changing circum- 
stances. 'The same would also to a large extent apply to the teach¬ 
ers in these separate schools. 

“It is, therefore, not surprising that a nation-wide survey, con¬ 
ducted early in 1974 by Professor Lawrence Schlemmer, Director 
of the hastitute of Social Research at Natal University, 23 revealed 
that the political opinions of Afrikaners under 25 years of age 
offered scant encouragement to those who hoped for more en- 
ig tened and forward-looking policies. Their apathetic attitude 
"u 3 . J ack ) showed no sense of urgency to come to terms 

with our basic racial conflict, and it differs little from that of their 
elders. 

Apart from its formal education systems, the Broederbond has 
at its disposal an impressive party of bodies and oganisations to 
carry out its propaganda functions. The two most notable of these 
T c • f C A d ?f ie Van Afrikaanse Kultuurverenigings (FAK) and 
tu ^t AfnkaanSe Bur ° Vlr Rasse Aan geleenthede (SABRA). 

e K is referred to by the Broederbond as its public cultural 
wing. General Hertzog quoted a Broederbond document during 
his Smithfield address which described the FAK as “our so-much- 
bigger son” (see Chapter 2). 

One of the first major actions of the Broederbond was the estab- 

1 8 iqoo' ° f th ! S ° P , en ’ CUltUral Win 8- Ic was seated on December 
to undertake various Afrikaner programmes and co-ordi¬ 
nate and stimulate others. Its first chairman was the ever-present 
Lombard, also chief secretary of the Broederbond. The FAK is 
housed at the Broederbond’s Auckland Park headquarters and re¬ 
ceives regular appropriations from the Broederbond. 

One especially interesting instance in which the Broederbond 
used the organisation, and which has been referred to elsewhere is 
revealed in a special circular to all Broeders dated August 1 1962 
The Executive Council of the Broederbond announces that 
friend Dr Piet Koornhof, formerly deputy secretary of the 
National Party of the Transvaal, has been appointed chief secre¬ 
tary of our organisation as from the beginning of the new Bond- 
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sjaar.. . To the outside he is known as the Director of Cultural In¬ 
formation of the FAK and in that capacity will serve as aTmk: w 
affiliated bodies of the FAK and will, when necessary, 

Council is grateful rha. arrangements could be 
made with the FAK to link the post of our chief secretary wtdlt 
public post as tt enables friend Piet Kootnhof to catty out out act. 

V1 S«ret C BroIderbond Circular 2/63/64 of June 12 1963 provides 
another example. It deals with a volhkongre, on ,”bot” 

and adds: “It is being publicly organ,sed by the FAK m conabota 
tion with the intet-chutch Commission on Education. planl \ 
topics for discussion included the role of the State in education the 
National Educational Council and the national eduanon P ° £ 

In this way the FAK ensures the public expression of the Broede 
bond’s secret deliberations. 

The FAK’s influence in South African affairs has etn a cons an 
presence, running parallel to and coinciding; withi the 
the Broederbond. In 1938 the FAK organised the highly success 
and emotional oxwagon trek, which commemorated the Great 
Trek of 100 years before, and essentially marked the beginning 
national awlrcness among Afrikaners. The orgamsauon was 
closely involved in the language-medium struggle and the formu 
latio/of the Christian National education policy. It was a lea g 
factor in the economic Reddingsdaadbond and Helpmekaar move¬ 
ments. In all these ventures it was acting as the Broederbond s 

PU The FAK’s main function is the co-ordination of Afrikaner cul¬ 
tural activities throughout South Africa. To this end it has built up 
a huge range of members, affiliated bodies and co-operating 
bodies Apaft from cultural organisations per se it includes teach¬ 
ers organisations, youth organisations, church organisations, s u- 
dent organisations and women’s organisations ^ fact says 
Malherbe 24 “it involved the whole Afrikaans body politic 
centre there was the Afrikaanse Nasionale Kultuuiraad (AN ). 
S was described by its first chairman, Dr N j van der Merwe (a 
Broeder) as a ‘concentrated focal point where all the rays of the 
Afrikaans life are kindled through the FAK as with a magm ying 
glass’ ” According to a report in the Sunday Times , J a ™ ar yJ? 
1973,'the FAK had more than 2 000 cultural, religious and youth 

bodies affiliated to it. 
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Among the more important of these are the three main Afrikaans 
c urc es, the Voortrekkers (the Afrikaans equivalent of the Boy 
couts movement) the Afrikaanse Studentebond (ASB), the 
Afrikaanse Taal en Kultuurvereniging (ATKV) an organisation 

CmP !° yeCS ’ the Afnkaanse Taal en Kultuurbond 
(ATKB) for postal employees, the Afrikaanse Kultuurvereniging 
Volk en Verdediging (AKVV) for Defence Force personnel the 

rA?oArfr KU , ltUUrVereniging Van die Suid-Afrikaanse Polisie 
(AKPOL) for the police, and the Afrikaanse Verpleegbond (AVB) 

or nurses. There is also a national association for Afrikaner folk 
music and dance. 25 The Afrikaner service organisations, Junior 
Kapportryers and Rapportryers, are also connected in this way. 

The FAK keeps in regular touch with its members through its 
newsletter Handhaaf (literally, Maintain or Preserve) which acts as 

an open conduit for Broederbond ideas. It also publishes booklets 
and study papers. 

Apart from its purely Afrikaner cultural functions in South 
rican society, the FAK performs an important role in Afrikaner 
and national politics. It is the central organising body for the many 
voksfeeste (national celebrations) on the South African calendar. 
These, particularly Republic Day on May 31 and the Day of the 
Covenant on December 16, give Nationalist politicians valuable 
platforms where they regenerate enthusiasm and support for their 
ideals, largely by capitalising on the emotions associated with past 
Afrikaner triumphs. 

, Va “fr L be V he n3tUre 3nd scope of the FAK ’ S activities 
us. The FAK has been singularly aware of the value of music, 

opera, plays, literature, monuments and language in inculcating 
and maintaining a strong nationalism and a feeling of unity within 
a group. From time to time, the FAK sponsors massive rallies and 

festivals, which have the effect of infusing and renewing pride in 
ohs ete. . . 


Thus the FAK stresses all things Afrikaner: language, music, 
song, literature, dress, customs, experiences. For example, the 
concentration camps established by the English in the Boer War 
are constantly recalled to bolster nationalistic feelings. The FAK 
as even purchased one of these camps to serve as physical evid¬ 
ence of Afrikaner grievances. 


The Voortrekkers, who represented die-hard resistance to 
nash suzerainty, are brandished before die volk like a cloth before 
a bull. Van Riebeeck has been all but deified. His statue at Cape 
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Town greets the vis.tor to South Africa and reminds the Briton 

that the Dutch were there first. propaganda arm, 

The Broederbond’s other major pub u: prop g 
SABRA, which is based in Pretoria, “ frica ^ litics . It seeks 

ation which exammes aspects o^o ^ ^ prcm isc that separate 
good race relatlons ’ b " £ the onl y viab le method of achieving 
development, or aparth , organisation circulated 

thls , A Broederbond docunretn ^ 

to members in 1974, sal £- deve i 0 p ment an d connected af- 

SJ w"r.wo except,ons, the members £SABRA's con- 

tIO SABRA“hafaboufs bodies that pro- 

mote its aims locally. It is regionally divided into pro 

mittees. . iq^o u v a ptoup which included 

SABRA, which was founded ml^byagroup HB 

such prominent ^iselenDr M C de Wet Nel, and Dr Nico 
Thom, Dr W W M Eise en ur from the Broeder- 

Diederichs, receives regular Boshoff, Ver- 

bond. Its current chairman, Vro^ovK. 

woerd’s son-in-law, is a prominen vouth programmes for 

The organisation lists its activi 1 > adults - estab- 

black and white children; arranging congress ^ „ t hers w ho 
lishing contact between white and youth, 

play a key role in cultivating good of a 

have received particular attention r ^ tQ memb ers; and 

quarterly magazine, a year oo of homeland consolidation. 

research, particularly energetically to 
Between them, the FAK and ^ concepts of Nationalist 

win the minds of the yout over PAK’s youth or- 

philosophy, their most important 

ganisation is the Nasionale Jeugra young Afrikaners. 

ihich holds camps and confere ; C ; n S ^° r Usually during 

SABRA holds similar courses and conferences usu y 

school holidays. The Voortrekkers play ^^ ^ work 

The seriousness with which the adult appointed to ad- 

for the volk is reflected in the stature report of the liaison 

dress the gatherings. For^cxamp e^^ C ^ ^ p AK ’ s Jeugraad, 

secretary between th , national vouth congress 

Broeder Francois Relief, shows a J Minister, Mr 

the organisation staged that year, the former Prim 
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Vomer, spoke along with his Cabinet colleague, Dr Piet Koorn- 

At youth meetings that year, prominent Breeders who ad¬ 
dressed their young compatriots included the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Mr Hendrik Schoeman (The Youth’s Task and Calling) Mr 
H D K van der Merwe, MP, (Youth in Action - Constitutional), Dr 
R McLach an MPHT/ic Youth Leader’s Task in the City), Professor 
WJ de Klerk of Potchefstroom, later to become editor of Die 

ra^vfl/er offiaa 1 National Party mouthpiece in the Transvaal 
. . ■. s Share m the Perpetuation of the Christian and White Civi- 

isatwn in Southern Africa) and Dr A P Treurnicht (The Christian- 
National Outlook of the Afrikaner). 

The Jeugraad also has an advanced offshoot in the form of the 
Nasionale Jeugleiersinstituut (National Youth Leaders’ Institute) 
which holds regular camps and conferences for senior pupils and 

a ™ P J ° rt , by ^ ennie Serfontein in the Sunday Times of February 

u i. WUh 3 FAK camp in the West em Cape: “The FAK 
the official ‘cultural’ front of the secret Broederbond, has now 
openly entered the party political arena. It is opposing attempts to 
ring w ites and coloureds closer together and is taking a pro- 
homeland (for coloureds) line. The Afrikaanse Nasionale Jeugraad 
_. has embarked on a series of 30 leadership conferences in the 
Western Cape for high school youths. 

Two years ago a junior Sabra conference in the Cape was used 
to push the homeland idea when it was addressed by its chairman 

Professor Gernt Viljoen, Rector of the Rand Afrikaans Univer- 
sity. 

“It is significant that the decision to launch a youth action cam¬ 
paign through the FAK was taken some years ago by the Broeder- 
ond executive. It was decided to concentrate on high-school chil- 
ren, especially prefects, influencing them with a verkrampte, nar¬ 
row Afrikaans ideology under the smokescreen of leadership con- 
erences. By creating an innocent body, such as the Jeugraad, the 
elp of the Department of Education, which is completely Broe- 
derbond-controlled, would be obtained.” 

Yet another important arm of propaganda work for the Broe¬ 
derbond is the Maatskappy vir Europierse Immigrate (Society for 
European Immigration) which has as its main task the Afrikaneri- 
sation of immigrants to South Africa. In a document circulated to 
breeders, Inskakeling van Immigrate (Absorption of Immigrants) 
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the MEI urged 

immigrants, many o w to t he Afrikaner cause, 

apartheid,” to win immigrant activities to immigrant 

The MEI also devotes a larg P press report on an MEI 

children as shown by extrac s d p raat Afrikaans (Talk 

youth camp. “Sponsor of the was the Division for 

Afrikaans) holiday camp on ment Q f National Education. 

Cultural Advancement oft D P ^ Governmen t R1 400. 

The-children paid only W° “ C ^ tional anthe m, flag-raismg cer- 
Activities included singing i^c 

emonies, games, handicraft lessons an ^ BanM . On 

“On Saturday it was The Habits hoven> composer 

Monday the children were told abomC^ ^ corned- 

of the National Anthem, an population Groups of 

Tuesday it was Our FUf and J is Soulh Africa - 

South Africa. The last lecture on wednes y 

Yesterday and Today. , Q f Afrikaans followed 

D S newspapers “stmrh Africa^ "S- 

the Broederbond's propaganda maehme. The, 

Press groups, Perskor an includes at least nine 

dominated. Perskor s board of d chairman , Mr Manus 

Broeders out of a total of ,2 They a Dr c p .. C onme 

Jooste, Mr M C Both*. Sen«° r ^ ^ viljoen (Presi- 

Mulder (Minister of Plural J Transvaal secretary of the 

dent of the Senate), Senator JH^ey^ ^ y f MuUer , head „f 

National Party. Pro essor d w van Heerden. 

the semi-State corporation lscor, anj> ^ Dr “Wimple 

The editor of the company g P mem ber of the Broe- 
de Klerk of Die Transfer, t an ex ^ folio> two financial 

derbond. Perskor has 10 newspap ^^P^ general maga zines 
weekly magazines, a n^g a “ n has a huge publishing business 
a nd 26 “mini-magazines . contracts and has cor- 

S^jS^^niatket.hodi.nSoud. 

rectors has a similar Broederbond 
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rius P W B rhM lnclude r the 5 hairman ’ P A Weber, W J Preto- 
Louis le r ’ M miSter ° f r Defence and current Prime Minister, 
v ° m , 1 S g6, 4 Mlnister of Public Works and of Tourism, C V 

Dr Piet Kon^h f Wassenaar ’ S P Both ^ Minister of Labour, 
and th K °° rnhof ’ Mlnister of National Education and of Sport 
and the managing director, DPde Villiers. F 

BurlrTnTf 0 lnd K deS thC higHly respected Ca P e newpaper Die 
Th’ A? d i f ° Ur ° ther news P a P ers and six magazines. 

newspapers are a “' ,n varying degrees - G — 

It has long been a source of anxiety for the Broederbond that the 
Afrikaans Press in South Africa is not nearly as widely read as the 

-ailed the “ g ! n r°" , CO i nductcd an investigation into what it 
a \ d H disturbing lack of readership of Afrikaans newspapers 

tailedT^u! WUH ^ e , En g ,ish - ]an guage competitors. Using ? de- 

newspaoers tb WnS ^ ClrCulation figures of various 
fects o/s h’ l 1 lnvestlgatlon P aid Particular attention to the ef¬ 
fects of school-leavers on the circulation figures 

141 000lfrik f r e " year -, Pe , r V° d f° m 1953 C ° 1958 ’ k found that 
141 000 Afrikaner pupils left school in that time. The circulation of 

Afrikaans newspapers in the corresponding period rose by 22 500 

schoon^^ 011 m f figUre f for thc En g!ish sector were 82 000 
chool-Ieavers and a circulation increase of 69 000. “This enor 

^ ClrCUlat, ° n 0fEn8Hsh daiHes was caused in the 
rst place by the newspaper-conscious English-speaking popula- 

Afrik^ ’ 3n u ^ ** SC “ nd Pkce * thousands 1 of 

investigators^ ^ W3S ^ gl °° my conclusion of the 

R Jh ?\T? d has condnued int o the 1970s. A survey in 1977 by a 
Rand Afrikaans University academic, Dr C R Swlrt, senior re- 

tha[ C bera!? r Un ‘ Ve ”“ y ’ s Institute for Urban Studies, found 
Endish E feadership trends ’ in terms of acculturisation the 
English-language Press would have a greater influence on 

Afnkaans-s peakers than the other way around. ConsidSably 

Lre we e F nS lT a r t read English - la nguage newspapers than 
.here were English-speakers reading Afrikaans newspapers. 29 

H this gave cause for grave concern to the Broederbond which 

started agitating for a “well-disposed” English-language news- 

pa P er. An item in the report of the chief secretary (Dr Koornhof) 

or the period from August 24 to December 5 1963 says: “Press 
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task group: the following recommendations are presented. 

(a) That an English-language newspaper be established which is 
equipped to reach the top level of English-speakers and by that 
means exercise influence.” 

Whether or not the Broederbond played any part, their wishes 
as expressed by Dr Koornhof were realised in 1976 with the estab¬ 
lishment of a pro-Nationalist daily newspaper, The Citizen. It may 
or may not be pure coincidence, but the founder of that news¬ 
paper, South Africa’s genial fertiliser king, Mr Louis Luyt, is a 
close associate of Dr Koornhof. Mr Luyt is not, however, a 

member of the Broederbond. , , 

In the same Koornhof report, it was recommended that there 
should be no form of censorship of the Press, but that the Press 
Council should be retained to exercise a “dampening effect on the 
venom in the English-language Press. 

Another secret Broederbond document, Ons Taak Vorentoe 
(Our Task Ahead) published the same year alleges that t e 
“Oppenheimer group,” having achieved control of the Argus 
Company 30 was using the English Press in South Africa and else¬ 
where in Africa to propagate multiracial states to protect its tinan 
cial interests. “Our future,” says the document, “demands that a 
large and important portion of the English-language Press in our 
country is not controlled by a powerful inter-Africa and inter¬ 
national money group for the promotion of multiracialism. T is 
monopolistic stranglehold on our future must be ended as soon as 
possible by state intervention.” 

The Government did not step in to strip the Argus Company 
shareholdings from the “Oppenheimer group.” But it did leap in 
to prevent a merger between the Argus Company and South Afri¬ 
can Associated Newspapers in 1972. If the merger had taken place, 
the entire English Press empire in South Africa would have been 
under one group. 

A fascinating feature of the Afrikaans Press is t e ™ anne !' V 1 
which it has reported disclosures about the Broederbond. In 1963, 
when the Sunday Times broke the first major exposure of the 
organisation since Hemog's Smithfield Address, South Africa 
was agog. But not a word of the raging controversy was reported 
in the Afrikaans newspapers. 31 More recently, the Afrikaans news¬ 
papers have stopped treating the Broederbond like a sacred cow, 
but are very careful in the way in which they report on the organ¬ 
isation. They never initiate news about it and usually react to other 
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r h ‘ , ” S , ° n the "Sanisation in a highly defensive tone. 

thaT whiTe the Af m r e remarkable ab °« "* 1963 diselosures was 

Broadet LL C Pap f kCP ' WUm ' the South African 

Broadcasting Corporation, under the chairmanship of the Broe 

reguW tl r rm “ n ' ^ ^ '°° k “ ^ 

Broederbond PX""”" °" SeVera ' ° CCaSi ° nS defend the 
some surprise at this. B ° U ' Cry ' D “' Bu ’ S " ex P ressed 

Whtle interrupting radio programmes to defend something like 
the Broederbond might be surprising in its lack of finesse the 
er ymg sentiments are not in the least surprising. The SABC is 
va uable Nationahst-Broederbond asset. As we have seen in Pro- 

^ ThemTv b BC>S hiCTarChy 15 > ad ” «** B-el 

e s I here have been suggestions that top jobs in the State-con 
trolled corporation have been rewards for political fa^uTin the' 

andTi/Cr" 1 ?' S f" Wl '" e burea ucracy that controls the radio 
R , , ef works of South Africa is assuredly in the grip of the 
Broederbond and as such the service must count as one if its 

comp^tition°Tdfe C ^ 3 ^ * iS 3 Weapon that brooks no 

m P , ' Tb Government maintains a jealous guard over its 

cation^/thT A° ° f 'r Durmg the early 1970s an appli- 

i , 7 rgus Company to run a commercial television 

channel was turned down flat. 

defend ofT' 11 ' bIa,antUse of ,be SABC’a radio services for the 
delence of the organisation, perhaps the closest links that have 

been drawn came during the late 1960s when South Africa was 

:?X°: m ms r a , bout w ir her or not to a 

ice In 1968 the logjam keeping out television was breached 

Td glhTThT b Dr Albert as of Pol and 

lelegraphs. The arch-conservative Dr Hertzog had long resisted 

garded i^with d C ^ bioskoop ( little cine ma). He re- 

devU In a debat T?™ ^ Mid k W3S the inst ™nient of the 
, , ate on the issue in the Assembly in May 1967 he ac 

-ed dm Opposidou of nef a rious motlvcs in y £ 

0 Jt h o ey mX re mte i eSt f d ° nly because a g rou P of their friends were 

Port TV fd n ’ beC3USe SoUth Africa WOuId be forced to irn- 

!! , mS P ro P a g a t ,n g mixing across the colour line and be- 

se advertising would engender a sense of dissatisfaction among 
the country s non-whites and so inflame race relations 32 8 
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With Dr Hertzog stripped of the Posts and Telegraphs port¬ 
folio, the clamour for television increased and pressure mounted 
on the Government to appoint a Commission of Inquiry in 

V1S In December 1969 the Government gave in to the Pressure and 
announced the appointment of such a commission. 

Malan the United Party’s spokesman on communications was 
unimpressed and told the Assembly: “Nine 

12) were Afrikaans-speaking and the remainder Eng p g 
When one looks at the names of the Afnkaans-spea mg mem > 
I am sure that if the majority of them were ever to ' Sf^ a Us- 
would be like an old home week of the Broederbond, with cabalis 

tic rites, secret handgrip and all. 

Dr Piet Meyer. Ex-Broederbond chairman and present head of the S ABC. 









He was absolutely right. The commission was headed by Dr 
Piet Meyer, who was simultaneously head of the Broederbond 
and of the SABC. Along with him on the commission were 
Broeders Dr J S Gericke, Moderator of the synod of the Neder- 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerk; Professor H B Thom, rector of the 
University of Stellenbosch and a former Broederbond chairman; 
Dr PJ Riekert, economic adviser to the Prime Minister Dr S M 
Naude, President of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search; Dr G Beukes, head of the Department of Afrikaans at the 
University of the Orange Free State; Dr SJ Naude, financial ad¬ 
viser to the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk; Dr Jan Schutte, as¬ 
sistant director of the English, Afrikaans and Special Services of 
the SABC. 


It has not been established whether or not the remaining 
Afrikaner, Dr P A W Cook, under-secretary in the Department of 
Bantu Education, was a Broeder at the time. It is more than likely 
that he was. The remaining English-speakers were hardly noted 
for their lack of sympathy to the Nationalist cause. Professor 
Owen Horwood had just given up his job as Principal of the Uni¬ 
versity of Natal to become a Nationalist Senator; Professor S M 
Leighton was professor of English at the Broederbond stronghold, 
Rand Afrikaans University. The remaining English-speaker was 

Bishop R Cowdrey, assistant bishop of the Anglican Church in 
Cape Town. 

The Broederbond was quick to move in on the act. The Minis¬ 
ter of Posts and Telegraphs, Mr M C van Rensburg, announced 
the commission on December 3 1969. Two days later the Broeder¬ 
bond sent out a secret special circular to all its members. “Dear 
friends,” it said, “now that our friend, the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, has announced a commission of inquiry into the desir¬ 
ability and possibility of a distinctive television service for our 
country, under the leadership of the Executive Council chairman, 
we are pleased to announce that this matter was discussed before¬ 
hand, at the request of our Prime Minister, at the previous Execu¬ 
tive Council meeting. Brother Meyer informed the Executive 
Council about the basic specifications the Minister had set, with 
which a possible television service would have to comply before it 
would be considered by the Government. 

“These requirements are that: 

(a) It must be integrated into the existing services of the SABC 
and there will be no continuous, parallel service. 
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(b) As a statutorily-controlled service it will be subject to strict 

(c) 

* film and entertammen, 

(d) The service will aim mainly at informing and educaring the 

interests of our country and a^.ts nanons^^ ^ (n 

<e) L”ch Z" '^-i^t^rlteSservtces 

<f) LTheTfAamt, S °EngHsh-, and Bantu-speaking national 

communities in ° U ^°^ di l the matter, decided to 
“The Executive Council, after d g television service 

give its support to a important requirements, 

that will comply with all these g overseas 

It will thus not be a service that t he excessive 

services, but one that will by definition prevent ^ 

and undesirable effects of of the 

morals of the population and particularly ol the y 

C °"The Executive Council requests all branches 

are interested ... urgently to send then opinions nd ho ghts rf 

the Chief Secretary for personal presentation 

the commission (Breeder mgently requested to handle this com- 

“You are cordially, 1 Sest degrle of confidentiality, but also to 
Itml"yom branch about this in a discreet way be- 

f ° r b C;S?o T conclusion. ^ "ond had 

decided there would be a tclev,sl °" j therc would be a 

q niry was totally with its "mves- 

television service. While th followine communication 

tigation”, the Broederbond sen ou he fo low mg com ^ 

to its members in Crrcular letter!§,e branc hes 
“The Executive Counal would like to thank 

for then opinions and recommendations about the po ^ 

duction of television in our country ^ , he intr oduc- 

commented, 101 expressed themselves m favour <*t 
non of television on the basis which was set out ™ g 
was emphasised that the crux of the matter is effective 
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the greatest possible insurance against any misuse of the medium 
now or later to the damage and disadvantage of our Christian 
National outlook and lifestyle. Along with this it is emphasised 
that no good or evil lurks in a technology as such, but very much 
so in the manner in which it is used and that it is better if a sympa¬ 
thetic Nationalist Government introduces such a service than to 
leave it over for a possible, later non-National Government 

The Executive Council chairman has carefully summed up all 
the points and comments that the branches sent in. He personally 
ensured that the commission of inquiry gave the necessary atten¬ 
tion to them. Our organisation can rest assured not only that the 
real and correct data will appear in the report, but thorough con¬ 
sideration and well-motivated recommendations will also be 


given. 


he Executive Council chairman has undertaken to inform the 
Executive Council fully about the effective methods that are re¬ 
commended to control television in our country, if it is intro- 

the ^advantage of our nation and country before the report 
(oj the Commission) is handed in (own emphasis).” 

In other words, in a flagrant breach of Parliamentary procedure, 
the chairman of the commission of inquiry, who was also the 
chairman of the Broederbond, was calmly undertaking to reveal 
the contents of his report to the organisation before he revealed it 
to the Government or Parliament. Apart from the morality of 
such a practice, other questions also arise. 

At the time of the announcement of the commission of inquiry 
into the feasibility of setting up a television service there was in¬ 
tense activity in the electronic world in South Africa. One of the 
more active firms was Teljoy. This report appeared in the Rand 

VK u °" December 23 1969 - “A television leasing company 
which has taken several full-page advertisements and advertised 
widely in the Press, is to begin installing TV sets in South African 
homes early next year. The sets ... will be imported from Europe, 
accor ding to the company managing director, Mr Theo Rutstein 
• • • More than 7 000 people had approached him about leasing sets 
since the Government appointed its commission of inquiry he 

said. Altogether more than 25 000 people had leased sets with this 
company...” 

The Star followed up the report the following day. Mr Theo 
Rutstein of Teljoy told the newspaper: “I want to make it clear 
that we have absolutely no inside information on television’s ar- 
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rival.” The newspaper added: “A number of Nationalist Senators 

ar AtleMt one f of them was a member of the Broederbond, and 
had thus been told that the commission’s chairman and the major¬ 
ity of its members were going to support the introduction of tele¬ 
vision in South Africa. Teljoy became one of the biggest televis 

rental companies in South Africa. . , 

Needless to say, the SABC’s television service is no less pro 

Government than its radio service. An article y Jo n ’ 

former lecturer in communications at the University of the Wit 
watersrand and TV critic observed in the magazine Reality J Y 
1978- “TV news has several built-in features that comment visu¬ 
ally on the words spoken by the newsreader. The use oftad or 
emotive graphics can slant the news. The map used by SABC-d V 
depicting South West Africa and Angola has an ^row pom mg 
south, with a hammer and sickle at the northern end. Other local 
examples are the use of crude caricatures of Carter or CasWo, co 
trasted with the usual slide of a smiling, benign ors er. 
look closely at S ABC-TV news some depressing features emerge^ 
“The absence of overseas news on some evenings, 
the SABC has only one representative overseas, and the excessive 
use of certain news commentators gives the news a bias whic 
always noticeable and sometimes is downright crude^ 1 cannot 
aeine another television service in the ‘free world (that concept so 
assiduously bandied about by SABC-TV) that would tolerate so 
manv eager pre-digestors, or masticators, of the news. 

“It is common knowledge that television programmes that o - 
fend the sensibilites of SABC-TV are summarily banned .. 

“Two surveys conducted by The Star and the 1 epartmen 
Journalism of Rhodes University respectively ^^eveded some 
interesting statistics. The Star reported on June 12 1976 that Gab 
net Ministers were getting nearly 10 times as m^h exposure o 
television as spokesmen for all the country s opposition parties 

““mTu/of course, not the whole picture. The featuring of 
Cabinet Ministers for the promotion of Government viewpom s 
uncritically can by no means be regarded as news. The only place 
where this might take place is within a discussion programme and 
then hopefully, with a critical interviewer, or an opposition 
spokesman to test the validity of the viewpoint. 

“Apart from the Cabinet Ministers, there is a series of familiar 
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faces of pro-Government black spokesmen and white spokesmen 
clonging to the pyramid of access’ that can be relied upon to trot 
°bligingly the familiar bogeymen of communism, corrupt 
black governments and ‘hypocritical’ Western politicians. 

“The Rhodes survey ... investigated the news broadcasts over a 
month during the period September-October 1977. Although the 
findings were not totally conclusive, some of the results are sig¬ 
nificant. It was found that 32 per cent of the news times was given 
to political representation, i.e. reports pertaining to the policies or 
principles of political parties in South Africa. This is already sig¬ 
nificant in terms of the proportion of‘hard news’ and ‘purpordve 
news’. 


Of this time, 47 per cent was devoted to showing and hearing 
of Government officials and National Party officials. Thirty-four 
per cent of the political time consisted of hearing statements from 
or news about Government and National Party officials. When 
these figures are combined, it may be seen that 81 per cent of pol¬ 
itical news was centred on Government or National party officials. 
The rest of the statistics are depressingly predictable. 

“It is obvious that the party in power will always have an ad¬ 
vantage of newsmaking and newsworthiness, but it is only a tele¬ 
vision service which is overwhelmingly an official service which 
wi provide such an accessible platform for Government views 
which are not tested or probed by informed interviewers. It is this, 
finally, which makes our television service an official one rather 
than a national service.” 

Shortly after a report of this survey appeared in the Sunday 
Times, SABC-TV devoted the bulk of one of its programmes 34 to 

denouncing the surveys and denying the conclusions reached by 
them. 


Among the most influential propaganda agencies for Broeder- 
bond-Nationalist ideals are the three main Afrikaans churches, 
particularly the two largest, the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk 
and the Nederduitsche Hervormde Kerk. The smallest, although it 
believes in separation of the races, has lately become quite out¬ 
spoken in its questioning of anomalies, inconsistencies and lack of 
morality in major aspects of Government policy, for example the 
cornerstone legislation embodied in the Immorality and Mixed 
Marriages Acts. But the two main churches are, as institutions, 
committed disciples and in this context more relevantly, advocates 
of the tenets of apartheid. 
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The churches are a highly influential force in Afrikaner society. 

enjoys high status in the traditional ^^eTfrikaners'phce great 

;“°S fh 0 e d ~.r»aSrf.heir church and .end .o 

follow its lead unquestioningly. * , i ~ n irn- 

As we have seen earlier in this chapter, the church plays an im 

As we nave seen f c_ lf .v. Africa Its involvement, 

principal importance for Afrikaner national,am is that « “ la W 
r c e eSv b b e e^ r n^ny^forc/ beki^r^Sna^Xhe Neder 

-teSEK^SssSSc 

are watched with keen interest in South Africa because 

mally pronounces on cardinal P^^Xbond members by 
The fifth most numerous group of Breed ollowing a 

^ts,xt rss 

Kerk of S A, Dr D P M Beukes, is a member of the 

1 . ^ *i ire- Western Cape Moderator, Dr 

supreme Executive Council. The Western v.a F , as 

T D “Koot” Vorster the Prime Minister s brother, is ’ 

s the Ea tere Ca P ; Moderator, Dr D T du P Moolman. The 

powers Northern and Southern Transvaal 

the hands of Breeders, Dr J E Potgieter and Dr D P M Beukes 
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spectively. The skriba of the Hervormde Kerk, Dr P M Smit is 
also a Broeder. 

From here, through the provincial formations of the church 
into the parish pulpits and the church’s various publications, the 
roederbond leaves a trail of important representatives and evang- 
elical agents If it is a truism that the Dutch Reformed Church is 
the National Party at prayer, then it is equally true that superint¬ 
end ° n thlS lmage ^ thC ever “P resent spectre of the Broeder- 

In an imposingly comprehensive secret document, Masterplan 
for a White Country: The Strategy, the Broederbond reveals just 
ow much it can rely on the support of all its propaganda agencies 

V ItS P 3nS ' The docu ment was drafted in the wake of 

the 1976 disturbances among South Africa’s blacks and urges dras¬ 
tic action to settle the country’s racial problems, mainly by means 
of an accelera ted programme of action taking Verwoerd’s original 
antustan policy to its logical conclusion. Linchpin of the master- 
p an is that blacks must be moved out of the “white” areas and 
into their bantustans as fast as possible. From there they could pro¬ 
vide South Africa s labour requirements as migratory workers 
preferably on a daily basis. y ’ 

JZT P S °c thC Pkn iS devotcd to Propaganda. Under the 
sub-heading The Strategy aimed at the Private Sector and the General 

opulation of the White Country, the document says “In the strategic 
p anmng of South Africa it is accepted that in the defence of the 
country, only 20 per cent can be achieved by military prepared¬ 
ness; the other 80 per cent depends on spiritual preparedness ... A 
popular movement fed and supported by an organisation with the 
means and manpower to give effective leadership throughout the 
country, on the one hand to establish a positive climate for the ex¬ 
ecution of the masterplan, and on the other hand to play a direct 
part in combating radical ideas, must be created immediately. 

Just as radicalism has abandoned the use of political methods to 
achieve its goal, so will a counter-action have to parallel politics 
and be less dependent on politics. In practice politics will have to 
rely on and exploit the climate that the counter-action establishes, 
to enable it to achieve its objectives. 

“An unwilling and unmotivated public opinion that is con¬ 
stantly urged to make concessions and change can eventually be¬ 
come such a hindrance to the Government that it cannot achieve 
its objectives. That must be prevented. 
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“Such an effective counter-action will of necessity have to be 

defensiVe disseminating knowledge about the objective 

methods of radicalism in South Africa and about its^ specifi 
characteristics. Radical action will have to be stigmatised m 
sal way that actions ,0 pot tt ,n jeopardy are currently stigma- 

Resistance to rad.cal.sm must be engendered on a broad from 
and there most be co-ordination on the vanousaspects of Me. The 
calculated manner m which target groups or countered 

lated and estranged from their accepted values m "“ >* 5 ° 

by calling for a healthy balance between che values of the md. 

vidual and the values of family, nation, church » * « 
tions and, as far as the youth is concerned, for lea t g 
ation to place the emphasis firmly on group connections^ ern 
phasistng the value of group connect,ons. the process of dctnbal, 

M "th'e yot^i^s currently bang encouraged to resist d.sct- 

phne, parental 7 authority, school 

brought into revolt against what is decadent * 

Against the instability, confus.on and disintegration Aat ctoc- 
terises the radical attack, there must be one futldamenta 1 creed & 
lofsarondslae) upon which a life and world view can be developed 
aid aciX to which thought and progress can burgeon m all 

”“xhe f positive side of the counter-action is to spread reliable and 
relevantmformation continuously and to disseminate it trough 
media. Incomplete knowledge of the 

th J allegation that the policy is a breach of human values and of 

^"reformation and preparation strategy 
,o get the masterplan accepted as a nanonal priority " “j' 

will require large scale and broad-fronted action, so that the 
itiative^can be ^rested from the radicals and come into the hands 
of those who carry out the policy. Liaison and co-ordination with 
^ bodL and media tha, affect public life and give it direction 
must be brought into being. Bodies whose co-opetanon must b 
won are the following: the Afrikaans churches the FAK the 
SABC and other media (including the Press), teaching and educ 
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turn] Union 1 ? 8 * achers ’^anisations, the South African Agricul¬ 
tural Umon (many of whose senior officials are Broeders) with its 

HThTkd 7rl ° r f nisatlons ’ the Afrikaanse Handelsinsti- 
tmt > /he Federated Chamber of Industries, labour organisations 

ations CiP R aSS ° Clatl ° nS ’ women ’ s organisations, youfh organis¬ 
ations, Rapportryers, junior Rapportryers and other cultural 

hshtd 5 ! 110 ' nam ff 3nd n£W Channds wil1 have to be estab- 

lished to give effect to our ideas. 

r i/j S r aS for the white countr y. a centra] body must be estab- 

it pohcv e Th y h ° mela "f hel P fo ™ public opinion in favour of 

he rad o wffl X and ' he P ublic ”«*». Particularly 

the radio, will play an important role in this regard.” 

inculcated in tHiS ’ ^ pIan S3yS nadonalism must be 

nculcated in the black groups along with sympathy with the 

Christian National outlook; within the framework o/adompre- 

5SS.ES* Afrikaa " s organisations must help 

establish similar organisations the Bantustans, a project which 

a T e Cr on -controlled Transvaal Onderwysvereniging has al¬ 
ready_begnn; sport must be used to foster this spirit ff nation' 

r bS ”r^ a,so c t for considCTab " “—tra?rt„ 

leaders, their country 

where they ,eam to know thdr 

Finally it conies again to the public media. “The daily news 

!he P v do “r v bU 'T Cann0 L bc overesti ™ted, nor the damage 
they do if they undermine the policy. It is, however, the separate 

"e (for"uS.f’L'f b ' aCk T™ a " d coming teievisiXrv- 
, at must play ah enormous role here. A public 
opinion sympathetic with the homelands must be built up Cul¬ 
tural organisations and social services must be stimulated ™ this 

it?: "r* tha ' SABRA ' ' he Btocderbond's creation, 
Should be developed into the national co-ordinating body for the 
implementation of the masterplan. 7 

Although this plan, at least as far as the public is aware is not 

mend defTw °" ^ 7^ envis ^ ed in the Broederbond docu- 
2 Africa 'a T are recognisable in present practice in 
Jsouth Africa. As we have seen above, for instance, SABRA is busy 

s W onair s 8r a e nd i S ** “** ^ and ,Ia ’ S °" w “ h Homeland per- 
sonalities, and is concentrating much of its attention on the teach- 









ers The SABC regales its listeners/viewers constantly with propa 
ganda in favour of the Government’s apartheid policy and em¬ 
phasises matters that put the homelands in a favourable light. One 
interesting factor in their presentation is that SABC maps of 
Southern Africa always show the Transkei as an independen 
country, but never the equally independent Bophuthatswana (at 
the time of writing it had been independent nine months). One ot 
the major arguments against the Bantustan policy is t at wit ou 
proper consolidation at least, the so-called homelands can never 
viable. Bophutatswana is cut into six widely scattered chunks, 
which hardly makes impressive viewing on a. map. 

The main facets of the strategy, the combating of radicalism , 
is being implemented with a vengeance in South Africa. Heavy 
censorship has been imposed, including onslaughts on the pro¬ 
gressive Afrikaans writers. Bannings and detentions are a com¬ 
mon feature inhibiting potential “radicals” from active opposi¬ 
tion. In short, a formidable arsenal of authoritarian weaponry is in 
operation, covering every aspect of South African i e. 

Many or most of these features were operating to a greater o 
lesser extent at the time the masterplan was drafted, but t ere avc 
been marked clampdowns since. Most notable of these, perhaps, 
was the security putsch of October 19 1977 when widespread ac¬ 
tion included the banning of the black newspaper The World the 
detention without trial of its editor, Mr Percy Q° on the ban¬ 
ning of the editor of the Daily Despatch, Mr Donald Woods, the 
banning of the Christian Institute and its leaders Dr Beyers Nau c 
and Rev Theo Kotze and its publication Pro Ventate. According o 
figures compiled by the South African Institute of Race Relations 
by June 1978 there were 306 people being held in detention under 
South Africa’s various security laws. At the end of May that year 
at least 115 people were under banning orders. 


1 South Africa in Travail, p 33, SA Institute of Race Relations, 1978. 
sig, October 1968. 

4 Student Perspectives in South Africa, p 65. 

5’. Vatchcr, W H, White Laager, p 107 

6. Malherbe, E G, Education in South Africa, Vol 2, p 4 . 

7. Ibid, p 44. 

8. Ibid, p 101. 

9. Ibid, p 45. 
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The Struggle for the Churches 


“A faith ” wrote Arthur Koestler in his essay on communism “is 
not acquired by reasoning. One does not fall m ^ve with a 
woman or enter the womb of a church as a result of logical p 
suasion.’ Reason may defend an act of faith - but oniy after the a 
has been committed, and the man committed to die act. Per¬ 
suasion may play a part in a man’s conversion; but only the part 
bringing to its full and conscious climax a process whichhasbe ^ 
maturing in regions where no persuasion can penet • 

i. - r frrr . w c like a tree. Its crown points to the sky, its 

roots^mw downward into the past and are nourished by the dark 

^Such^theTtuff If which the Broederbond’s deeply rooted faith 
in the God-sanctioned righteousness of its cause is made; it is no■ a 
belief acquired by reasoning. That the organisation and gene ally- 
speaking Afnkanerdom at large, does have an. unshakeable faith 
itself and in God’s blessing for all it does, is indeed a fact, 
goes to the essence of all that the organisation embodies. One may 
argue the merits of the belief, but there is no arguing the fact of the 

bel The organisation takes as its uitgangspunt (premise) the convic¬ 
tion that Afrikaners were placed by God on the southern tip o 
Africa to fulfil a spiritual, religious calling. With missionary zea 
believes that its actions and thoughts are, in fact, ordaine y ° 

So solid is this belief that the organisation perceives in attacks on 
its credo and existence sacrilegious assaults on the King om 
Heaven and its plans for the arrangement of earth y affairs 

lust as, in Koestler’s terms, “one does not fall in love ... as a re¬ 
sult of logical persuasion,” so is logical persuasion a poor tool wit 
which to question the Afrikaner/Broederbond faith. For all the 
characteristics which the Afrikaner has taken as his own he has 
found supportive Biblical rationale. Apartheid, for example is 
held to be the manifestation of God’s express intention for Sout 
Africa Attempts to shake that belief by logical persuasion are met 
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tal 1 s n h!r Pene " ab L e Tu 0fd ° 8ma - Thc dark “P ^-cestral 

htstonV I n0 “ n j h ,' d *' tree of Afrikaner faith in its particular 
toncal course and development that it has become his very core 

nerviouTm' ^ ^ e ° nviction like an a ™our which is im¬ 

pervious to assaults of criticism and reasoned attack. To allege that 

this armour is the stuff of expediency is to underrate the quality of 

mettle- the belief, however shaky its foundation, is absolutely 

Aftik^n ^ “ all ;P ervasive i it permeates the strata of 

Afrikanerdom s hierarchy and the State in a relationship of 
inseparable intimacy. ^ 

It IS the intimacy of long association. As the Broederbond said 
m a document to members at its 1972 Bondsraad: “The history of 
the Afrikaner nation cannot be written without the history of the 
nkaans churches.” 1 he document goes on to point out that the 
Afrikaner nation was never in its existence without the Church. 

en official institutions condemned the Great Trek, the trekkers 
did not dissociate themselves from the Church and form their own 
religion. When British imperialism intruded on the freedom of the 

diklT^T ' he i W u ° “ Fr f d ° m WarS> ” Church officials andprc- 

fwfu dLT f a 16 5 g °u CeS ^ tHe fleld Dunn 8 the ex de and 
awful days of degradation, the Church sent dozens o fpredikante to 

i people in the wilderness; it defended its people against foreign 

theTeJond Bo'erWar. nmCS Un - Christian attitudes du ™§ 
In the years of reconstruction, when the imperialist laid his 
ir^nprl ° n eduCatl ° n \° an g ]i cise the Afrikaner children, churchmen 
im ran !^ S u wlth L educatlonist s and others in the struggle against 
Milner and his cohorts. The Church was a constant, faithful pres- 
ence during the dreadful years of the Poor Whites crisis 

“Consider,” urges the document, “the Church’s missionary 
po icy and action on the basis of separate ecclesiastical organis- 
ations for various national, language and cultural communities. 
Consider also the meaning that the Church’s deliberations about 
our race relations in the light of scripture had for our political 

ChTib C 1 ° ns ; itU ^°” al arra ngement. The fact that the Afrikaans 
rches clearly declared themselves against integration and 
blood mixing between white and non-white gave the Afrikaner 
nation incalculable moral support.” This close union of Church 
and nation has inevitably spawned clerics who became national 
, ader , S ln other fPheres, notably politics. Equally inevitably, the 
c urch and its affairs became the affairs of the Broederbond. In the 
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scheme of things Afrikaner, spiritual comfort is f 

Accordingly control o • e Q f t h e organisation’s found- 

Broederbond power. From t . g that f actor was recognised 

ing in the Johannesburg i s in of Rev J F Naude, who bles- 
and given personification in the form ot Ke J 

sed the birth. . . church’s political significance, 

It is not surprising, gw South African society has been 

that the peculiar organisation of J° U . commiss.o.i of the N*r- 

given the stamp of spinmalWO^A , he view that 

duitse Gerefomeerde ^ able to per form the greatest service 

“every nation and race own national attributes, re- 

to God and the world if it keep honour an d gratitude ... 

ceived from God’s own hand and nations. D.f- 

••God divided humanity into races, by Him. 

ferences are not only wll,ed ^ d d Europ eans includes a 
Equality b«»-n “Coloureds ^ ^ p e> d 

misappreciation of th nations... Far from the word of 

people into different races an established scriptural principle 

God encouraging equality, it is there is a f ixe d relationship 

that in every commumtyoKUn^ ^ and spiritually 

between authorities... b io and protection of the less 

advanced have a mission to e formed towards inde- 

advanced... The Natives must bejod and t ^ ^ Earopeans , 

pendence so that eventually y serving God in his own 

but each on his own territory and each g 

fatherland." . fri k a „er religion is a strict form of Calvi- 

The whole basis of Afrikaner g ts in 1509, but lived 

nism. John Calvin was born *“££**)Uect and be- 

most of his life in Switzerland. dently to purify the mdi- 

lief, he was a reformer whApartments should be 
vidual. According to his belief, doctr ine was a belief that 

permeated with religion, en ra kind the Elect, to eternal life * 
God had fore-ordained cer » in his fo j lowers that they were a 

and others to damnation. He g prov idential scheme. In 

chosen people with a great des y P christian life, he in¬ 
seeking to restore the religious ^ in church govern- 

troduced a large measure of l >' P tice in barring the un- 

ment. He also followed ear y uired an inquisition which 

worthy from the sacraments. clergymen and laymen. The 

worked through a mixe coun ^ b private lives and was the 
council had frightening power to penalise p 
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heresy 2re !l V “ d ” fferm S' Adultery, blasphemy and 

Calvin V , f “ pUn,shable b Y burning at the stake, 

Ca v,n himself was party to the fiery execution of his friend 

Servitus, for heresy. Calvin's doctrine spread through Europe’ 
mg its irmest hold in Holland, whence it was imported to the 

eaTvLSr °K fS T h Afifa century by [he 

y settlers whose baggage always included the much-consulted 
and treasured family Bible. 2 consulted 

The primary element of Afrikaner belief is that the State is divi¬ 
ded oft" 1 "V Created ' IC iS rCgarded 35 com P ] etely indepen- 

therefore haf en i 38 “ 1S " manifestadon of God’s will. The State, 
therefore has exclusive powers over the citizens. Accordingly the 

effect are C ^ reSp ° nsible onI y to God. “They, in 

ect, are God s earthly agents, acting in His name. 3 

Given this belief, the frequency with which government 

leaders seek the guidance of Dutch Reformed Churc/ministers is 

i7tzz \ he doctnne str ° ngi ^ ^ “ P ;: 

Of popular sovereignty, the quality of all men, and the origin of 
sovere ,g „tym the mass of the people... For the theologians of the 
RC and the National Party, the vote is merely the symbol of di- 

"» Ut °" ty ' f ° r “ e ° nly by ' hc Christian and by those who ate 
politically mature.' Bu, possession of the vote, in any case con! 
veys no authomy to make laws. Laws arc God-given, if a govem- 

dare of hlv!! aC ‘d n aCC ,° rdanCe Wkh G ° d ’ S W1 "' " loses *= man- 
ate of heaven and can legitimately be replaced ” 

strucmre nl of S°o e ^ he A? UrCh SpidtUal SanCtion to the a P a »heid 
Do^iln ?l S T h fncan SOClety ’ but reflects ic in its °wn com- 
P a e , three main Afnk aans churches are all separated into 

egregated white, Indian, coloured, and African entities a situ¬ 
ation which is causing considerable tension. Within the Dutch Re- 

^aTthe "d ‘ fami i y ’^ he ,; n ° n - whlte ’’ churches a - -tred 
« , aughter churches . In the realities of the 1970s the 

oS°pri„ e g. ChUrCh " faCmg reV ° k *■ rebellious 

The dissenting progeny is waging a strong campaign for the 
urn lcjmon of the church - presenting a strong, Biblically-based 
c allenge to the also (allegedly) Biblically-based approval^ the 
parent church of apartheid and all its ramifications. 

Trevor Huddlestone, the well-known Anglican priest who was 

radal ra,[3 e K Ut A Af, 17V haS elo 1 uently this separatist, 

rationale by the Afrikaans Church in his book Naught for 
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Your Comfort 4 “It carries with it the implication that all racial dif- 
fa/n2t no, on,, willed by God m His act 
to be sustained by Him to the end of time. It fart he , 

assumption that there has been no intermingling of races th g 
the centuries without loss and, presumably sin - sinc !*» ch 
mingling must be, ipso facto, contrary to the Divine Will And « 
makes no mention whatever of the intervention of God ” [ ™ 

i, represents, there are remembrances of the Gospel messag 
Cann The f uu,htThat the Calvinistk doctrines upon which the faith 

- a And - 

Tet 1°; mher Sas transplanted from their European con- 

rowed still ^ 

'.^“ingl through the wilder„«s tC-ftidshtae 
so the oXghts of thehea- 

"hen"“us, as the Chtldren of Israel had a divine mission a dnd- 

^d^^^eople^ohekxibes^he^had'met with and conquered'C 
"so the"lwfcaner roilt" also had its unique destiny on the continent 
of Africa t isto be, for all time, the nation representing punt, of 
race: whiteness, divinely-ordained and given. Logics yk «« °"u 
the native peoples are also part of a divine plan They a ' e ” S 
Africa by tight also ... But they must know their place■ T^y are 
fo be led! tole guided, to be governed by.he ^osen people. That 
is their destiny. It is written in the Book, Or if it sn S ^ 
Calvinism, with its great insistence on election 
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able religious doctrine for white South Africa. It provides at the 

tual dTtoX a m0ralj “ s ' if,cati< > n "bite supremacy and an ac- 
tuai day to day reason for asserting it ” 

uJI‘nari fnl T S Churches in SoUth Africa suffer s “* attacks with 
ApS 6 972 ml 5 * Broederbond document of 

P 2, Ons Taak: Kerklik Godsdienstig (Our Task- Clerical 

fhe DuTh ST* d rl ° f f' COmm °" all iations made^X 

VFu H Tf 5 U ' C ^- inCl “ ding m ° st of 'hose covered 
by bather Huddleston. It refers to Huddleston’s type of faith as 

able^identify df 10n r # - and ^ members to ex P ect and be 
ble to identify the religious intimidation” from such quarters It 

cknowledges that the allegation is made that the apartheid policy 

lLe Christia^M 8 ?5 °‘ her Afrikaner Nationalist hallmarks 

e Christian-National Education (the accusation being that the 

to eive^ibli 6 l" UtU T y eXcl f ive )‘ However, it does not attempt 

tions ltkh C ‘‘ JUSt u u f any ° f,tS rebutt3ls ° f the accusa - 
tions A faith nourished by the dark sap of ancestral humus ” the 

P « mlblv has h neSS ° f ' h ; " S ° ,ngramed that justification 

p esumably has become tedious and obvious 

serious!v at Av n0 ‘ “•7 that l he ChUrCl,eS d ° no ‘ ,ake s “cb attacks 
seriously. Again, without substantiating its own cause, it urges its 

EnsureThatTh °S u Cf ? nsive look out for such assaults. 

. • . at f he walls of the/a^er will hold against attack, without 

examining first whether the contents of the laager are worthy of 

actrof r*’ " ”?* Br °f erbond document, the natur7and 

tactics of the enemy are explained in detail. The document Die 

His"TesilS Z er ~ M T ° etS m Kmg (ThC Christian Afrikaner - 
Hi Te St and Strength), says: “The opponents and enemies of the 

nkaner are realising with more clarity that his political convic¬ 
ts and that l!^ ^ ^ a " itude ba - a d eep re%Tou S 

his church hls assaciatlon with the Bible and his attachment to 
is church are of fundamental meaning. 

Therefore there are attempts to so erode the religious and 
CMHMdZ ™Y f th c Afrikaner »<l provide it with a new 

national bonds f T"*'’ he dis P ata g« or denounces his 
nattonal bonds, can also be regarded as Christian - actually as 

more Chnsttan than the attitude of the Afrikaner who strives fo 

the mamtenance of his national connection” The Chri ttan 

ca“g n ”Th CO r' nU Td the haS a d “ r awareness of his 

g. e knowledge of God does not lie watertight within his 

own national existence, but he does accept responsibility for the 
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mnversion of the nations in his midst and round about. 

"The pattern is clear: for the Christian Afrikaner, the vo.ce of 
rheChuS of Chris, Carnes great weight. The: Church is assoc, 
ted with the words: So speaks the Lord. * 

Afrikaner realise this. Therefore “f* * Me pat en Z 

whereby multiracialism is presented as the real life pattern and 
separate freedom and independent development ,s branded as 
moral and anti-Christian are wel^and£*£££*£ 

make C as ? naany 3 churche^as possible declare themselves against 

a p a r,heid Tan..dOMs^d^ce^hfowVcLXAnd 

'he Afrikane“ should begin to feel that his church “ 

with a false moral standard, by approving »f mdq>endent 

velopment or separate freedom for the natron - while this rs acm 

ally un-Christian and immoral whh his 

narron wrth ^'S"jrl\frikaner had to believe that 

Striving'for a separate freedom for himself, as distinct from that 
oflhTZ-white, was immoral, the politicians could jus, as well 
drop apartheid; they would no, be able to maintain it ^ 

Significantly, the document does not then de 
favour of apartheid on scriptural or religious grounds, but m ter 
of the survival of the Afrikaner. It is a clear, documented admis¬ 
sion that the Broederbond at least regards the re ^ ou ^ n 
its policy in political terms; in sectional Afnkane ^ "wn 
tolerance cripples the nation s will to lull 

sel*: t^^=^^=du P 

or dominated by other race groups (volksgroepe). 

Elsewhere in the same document it is stated. ... . 

cal agitation thus assumes the colour of hostile politics; our nat 
is inAe path of multiracialism in South Africa. And furthermore 
,f churches succeed. South Africa with its riches will fall in.o 
tVip hands of other powers - foreign powers. 

It is bad enough when the Church has to endure such onslaugh 
from “alien” organisations and faiths such as, for example 
Anglican, Methodist and, more particularly, u nYC u 

chinches. But when it comes from within, from Afrikaner church- 
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“establishment church acts fast and ruthlessly to stamp it 
• he Broederbond, which permeates the Church at all levels 
is usually the agent and catalyst of such action. 

Probably the best example of this is the astonishing story of 
rofessor Albert Geyser. Born into a deeply religious family - his 
grandfather and great grandfather had founded the Nederduitsche 
Heruormde Kerk - he grew up in a pious, but humble home. His 

A^lr^r ,lway worker; his mo,her ' Nina - a ^ 

Albert and his brother were the pride of their home when they 
ecame or ained as ministers of the Heruormde Kerk, second larg¬ 
est of the three main Dutch Reformed Churches. Albert was a 
brilliant student and went on with his studies until he became a 
young professor of theology at the University of Pretoria. He was 

lu NatlonaIlst and conformed in every possible way with 

the Afrikaner stereotype from which he had emerged, even to the 
point where he was a member of the fervently nationalistic youth 
organisation that sprouted in South Africa during the 1930s 
largely as a result of the Broederbond’s flirtation with, and admir¬ 
ation for, the ascendency of Hitler in Germany. 

A logical step from here would have been to become a member 
of the Broederbond, and he was, in fact, twice invited to join. 

owever, he refused on both occasions, heeding the advice of his 
father, himself a Broeder, that: “If you put store by the freedom of 
your conscience, beware what organisations you join.” The aber- 
ration apart, Albert Geyser was smiled upon fondly as a true 
Afrikaner son with a promising, possibly great, future ahead of 

The early clouds of impending conflict began smudging this 
opeful horizon m 1954. Th'e Moderator of the Heruormde Kerk, 
Dr AGJ Oosthmzen, returned to South Africa from a World 
Council of Churches meeting with a serious problem: he had been 
c allenged to provide Biblical justification for apartheid and found 
lmself m the humiliating position of being unable to provide a 
convincing reply. A Church commission was duly appointed at 
he first opportunity to seek and find scriptural justification for the 
policy, to which the Church faithfully subscribed. In fact, the pol- 
icy was re ected in the Church’s own constitution, Article Three 
of which stipulated (and continues to stipulate) strict segregation 
on racial grounds. The commission was to consist of two mem¬ 
bers. Professor B Gemsar of the University of Pretoria, an Old 
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Testament expert; and Professor Albert Geyset, the New Tes- 

tament expert. from the commis- 

Professor Gemsar, an elderly man Dr 

sion and was replaced by anot er ■ , 13 f w ith ab- 

Egges Mulden Professor Gejjer tea ^ ^ ^ Church , s satisfa c- 

“on't was nt however a 

searched, the more his ou ts; g shattering conclusion that 

-research, he came to the pe n Z. r at , art heid Dr Mulder was 

fonlomLTa 5 ^— After independently scout,ng the 

Old Testament, he came to the church, and 

With trepidation the two t eo g synod erupted 

read their reports. There was pa^^™ Edition of the 
into incensed argument, t is J refathe rs had lived under 

Afrikaner; if it was true, th Ketraval of the Voortrek- 

a terrible misconception, it would be Y wer£ tQ be ac _ 

kers and their struggle if these outrag and both re- 

ptSfdlm view and have never been seen 

since. , , . „i„„*~ r ;i v launched himself on a 

But Professor Geyser hac 111 v< ^ * his study and integ- 

course from which he coul not e w® wl ’ [h h i s own establish- 
rity had placed him on a CO ision^ ^ national and international 

ment which was eventua y w hen Dr Verwoerd, at 

issue. His next step along this course wa when Dr 

the time Minister of Native Afta, nuoducetl ^ ^ 

White Paper_ prop^ng ^* a s an outcry, during which the 

appealing® the Pnnm Minister^ ^ p rofcssor Geyser 

wrotiTa letter of support to the newspaper, which was pub is 
* Se" the do* at the 

where he was charged with contravening ArndeJ 

stitution. He adroitly persuaded the synod J^“"' “^ession of the 

of a Church law could never be construe as d a 

law. He was acquitted, but as a P rec “published or .ssued 

^ r ^="^^ ch ' sG “ eri1 
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Commission. Professor Geyser ignored the injunction and used 

we e r r e y h 0 e^m?m'r 0 ‘"“‘T d “* the Afnka "“ a " d Church 
u u A r g , he Wr ° ng dlrection and that the ultimate victim 

and Ltd tad ^ ,tSe ' f ' THe ChUrCH W ° U,d ““ »lera™L“ 

started introducing measures to stop it. One of these was the 

fessor fievse °»? heresy clause lnto the constitution. Recalls Pro- 
' j cysn : ' Was , so 1 fch so sure that all this had noth- 

stahytsTe f me 7 h ,n faCt V ° ted W, ' h ' hC Cr0wd ' 1 assisted the 

smithy as he forged the irons to clamp me down.” 

9 , 1% ® Shar P evdle occurred: that tragic explosion of violence 

marcher's M bP Tf P °' iCe ° Pened fire on African 

rchers, led by Pan Afncanrst Robert Sobukwe. The marchers 

were protesting against influx control and the indignity of ha ving 

to carry pass books", the hated identity documents which dcZ- 

ramifita 7 S °f AfH “ and ha « to symbol.se all Ae 
ram ficauons of apartheid. The shockwaves of Sharpeville rever¬ 
berated throughout South Africa and the world. Among those 
deep y moved by what had happened was Professor Geyser 

nour shedTl'd 77 apartheid was evil strengthened and 

Zed A ,t 777 ‘° 7 k “ highly controversial book, De- 

Ztd A he and 10 other Afrikaans theolog.ans at- 

tacked race discrimination and apartheid. g 

The book coincided with the equally controversial Cottesloe 

conference of the World Council of Churches in Johannesburg, in 

. ajor aspects of apartheid were roundly condemned and 

La'irs "cor/ 7 '" d ° f Afrikaans churc h participation in WCC 
bfL ina rime oe presented the Broederbond with a major set- 
ack. In a time when a clerical revolt against apartheid was gamine 

LtaharcUv ha' d ' me atti ' Ude ° f WCC against i,s P°Mcief 
d hardly have come at a worse period. Dr Verwoerd anxious 

New^aVof l%T“ ge ' "7' P 'i Ca,0ry noises m a " addf c« in the 
New Year of 1961 reminding the electorate that the decisions of 

The7roTT n j d ‘° b ' ratlfied bv *« individual church synods. 
The Broederbond immediately set to work to mobilise church 

lamtarv 9°196, V “ C ° ma " decisions at tht coming synods. On 
January 9 1961 it sent out a special circular to its members It an¬ 
nounce th the Executive Council had held a special meeting m 
P etotin to discuss the Cottesloe decisions and wanted to repo® to 
its members “to prevent any serious detrimental effects on our 
nation as a result of this conference.” It repeated Dr Verwoerd’s 
eminder that all decisions had to be ratified by the synods and im- 
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mediately followed 

Bantu in the white area s our standpoint was and re- 

“On the question of mixed marr g * 

mains to support the exis ™«' e £““ hurch syno ds dissociated 
One by one the three ma Cottes i oe and withdrew from 

themselves from the decision churches have re- 

the World Council of Cotmsloe S eve U r since and even today, eigh- 
“ debate on the tssne petststs within then 

d Afterwards, revtewtng the Cottesioe crhis, the : Exectnive 

Council of the Broederbond effects these up- 

time to time to have serious «oas ^ mutua l consultation 

heavals were having on the various churches, the 

with Broeders in the leaders ip . ts power to prevent a split in 
Executive Council did Council regards it necessary 

the volk on this terrain. r t u e various churches, and 

to urge all Broeders tn the *» 

every Broedcr as a member positive action of Brood- 

liberal ideas through the c ur • svnodal commissions, 

ers in the editorials of "^ ing the unity of 

moderatures, other churc Executive Council has only 

the Afrikaner in the church field, the txecuu 

the highest appreciation 6 , . to be a thorn in the 

Meanwhile, Professor Geyser ; n the iournal/n^pfin, he 

flesh. The final straw came wen^wnuig^ he described 

openly crossed swords with th Qting disunity between 

as a “malignant growth tha P Discuss i ng ob- 

English- and Afrikaans-speaking Broederbond was op- 

stacles to national unity^fibreTof unity and compared it with the 
erating like a cancer m ulas w ho were terrorising whites 

Mau Mau, Jomo Kenyatta g „ rrusat ion particularly from 

in Kenya at the time. ^ wa * f^can feeling was running high 

an Afrikaner, when white South African elig^ 

against the harbingers of Uhum fun ^ Q “ t he Broe- 

binding the nation to a unity, wr ° h dar kness of that 

iu secret ms.de 

another ... and that is a cancer. 
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tlJmlinfotr ^ B 1 r ° ederbond is the darkroom assistant of 
e ruling party and even dominates the baasskap people Everyone 

: ::;n ^ unity m r shu p „ th tSg! 

nant growth^ It percolates into every fibre of our national unity Its 
morals are the morals of the dark and murky night. The destruc- 

roVlheTrr^d 0 ' the r et °^ niSati0 "’ ™ -d branch's 
e of the first conditions for unity in South Africa ” 

Pmoria W ™ e ; H h C °" dnU 5 d t0 teach theol °gy « the University of 
bond h hUrch and lts ever-watchful agent, the Broeder- 

, eeame increasingly aware that something would have to be 

: this r° s r in their midst - if * was aii °- d » 

was s’trivinT/ S ° U and s P intual con tent of all that the Afrikaner 
was striving for politically might be terribly undermined. Young 

aspirant predikante ’were dangerously under the influence of a maf 

partheTd caule 7^ ^f 0 *™**™* righteousness of the 
pa theid cause, and even challenged the Church’s Biblical right to 
remain a segregated institution. g 

. S' 131 niove a g a ^ nst Professor Geyser was plotted at a Broe- 

erbond meeting in Pretoria at the home of Professor F J van Zyl 

of P nf gUe m r he th ? Iogy faculty - There ^ was decided that three 
Professor Geyser s students should take comprehensive notes 

, ng '! S ectur es, seeking material which might be contrary to 
the teachings of the Hervormde church. Y 

and ^ H G V3n def Westhuize n, WCMde Beer, 

October CVentUally drew U P an indictment and on 

October 5 1961, it was announced that “Professor A S Geyser 

chafed 1 withh" dls ftmnation in the Church, has been 

sr bs ™ “ ord " ^ “ 

■ Gn October 24, 15 black-clad, white-collared church commis- 

van de r Hoff Bu1d at U * rvormde ** headc i uarters * the Dirk 

• , , , 111 dln S ln Pret oria to try their contemporary. The 

trial, already a controversial affair, opened inauspiciously when the 

learon S e 0 the rS , rUled ? WOuU be hdd ’“a! which at 

church law 8 Th?Ch COmmented was contrary to 

church law. The Church further antagonised observers by refus- 

record r f qU h St by Professor Geyser to have a stenographer keep a 
ecord for him of the proceedings, and to use a tape recorder for 
the same purpose. 
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While local members of *= Church ' ^fo'd, 

chuXe^ hS became mcensed ar „ba. was rabmg p ace 
m one of 

church custom, said Dr r A o P _ Groningen. “It seems to 

tament Theology at t e virtU al dictatorial authority 

confirm the impression that there is 

at the back of the whole thing. tQ the p reS s indicated 

• As the trial got under way, n The objection appeared 

that the charges were of a techmca heretica i ten ets of Arianism, 
to be that Professor Geyser ^g h h doctrine taught 

one of the ancient heresies in the consub - 

had preKhed 

against the doctrine of aparthei . • bat tle of wits un- 

Inside that remarkable courtroom an amaz % ^ ^ ^ mQSt 

folded in which Professor °' y ® e 'j a „ B more than held his own. 
brilliant theologians in ou ’ p r ^ van Seims, pro- 

Assisted by an outstanding co °p g “^ ria Un i ve rsity, he often put 
fessor of Semitic Languages at informed scrip¬ 
ts student accusers ^d^ctd m A^kaans, English, 

rural arguments which he quo ting authoritative commen- 

Greek, German, French and 

taries and theologians to support his cue. controversy. 

The shabby trial conun-^ KmXre Lharrassed by 

Many of the members of the wefe further aroU sed when it 

what was taking place. Susp involved than just 

became apparent that there ™Xd in an affidavit at' 

three students taking on their mentor. It erne g p fesor 

the trial that three Pretoria Umversuy p rofesso r. 

Geyser were central flgUre ''Jj )f synodal commission before 

S P Engelbrecht, was a mem th er two were Pro- 

which Professor Geyser was wbo , since dropping 

fessor A D Pont and £ofc-«ES MuM^ ^ Prof 

the no-justification-Tor-apartn bp f ore had been pulled 

Geyser at the Hervomde Kerk synod They P were 

back into line and forgiven his ear ^ the i r accused col- 

called to the trial as expert Professor Geyser be- 

league. All three had been openly hostile to rr 
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AI1 * ree were members of the Broederbond 

course because’ of threats ^ d Student who had quit his 

“R f i threats and intimidation by professors said- 

/ no P ed ne would not come to “like Pmf»oo /- 
much ” because Prr»t%co r> Ke ' ro essor Geyser too 

in Africa. He was also told thYtProfesofce * e whites 

“natives-” in the Church rh„ J * Geyser Wanted to allow 

Professor Mulder. ' accusation was made against 

Engelbrecht admitted chat Ae uTae anX d" y ’ Wh ” Pr ° fcs0r 
Which was sitting in judgement on ProfeTsoTGeyser^had 1 b"^’ 

lXl7i“S htrt , were h lso moments of £ 

na«h?ctl j s U! S ?“ Pr ° fesOT t*S ,o mdoccri- 

S“e d ch°H y „nid°"' Andrt ' y -"» r « “h C ^.‘me° tTst^ng! 
■heir ot cldSt 2 &r Wh a a [' OWed hK StUdeWS “ *>» 

a — i 
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Frm Itft .' Mrs Nm*. Dr Beym N»*. M» <>»». 


designed to isolate its enemies from their associates and_fnmds. 
The e or g a„.sa,.on did this to General Hemog by -ay of he F- 

mason letters. >< " aSt following 

2SL M rP«- G Sr 

Geyser, a railway pensioner in “g d b n d does not tell its 
(This was patently a ploy. The Broede have to 

members to quit because of age. On the co " J’ d [ meet- 

seek dispensation from the But it was 

mgs when they become too old or infirm to car Y ) 

made clear to him that the real reason was the 

^Vhen “"to Mr Petrus Geyser a, his home in 
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Naboomspruit ... he said: ‘I am under oath to the Broederbond. 
bond 6 ’” 1 haVe n ° thlng t0 Say on the sub ject of the Broeder- 

Oom Petrus and his wife, Tant Nina, refused to discuss the or- 
gamsation at all, but were prepared to talk about the trial of their 
son. e are humbly and deeply grateful and proud to be the 
parents of a man whom we do not only believe, but whom we 
know, to be following in the steps and teaching of his Master with 
a clear heart and a clear mind,” they told the reporter concerned, 
who continued his account: “The trial in Pretoria lies like a heavy 
shadow over the gentle lives of the ageing couple. (Said Tant 
Nina.) Sometimes I wonder if the Bible has not become just a 
oor- oekie (a book of spells and incantations) to be opened by 
some of my Afrikaner people at political meetings - then put aside 
and forgotten ... So many of the things that are happening are so 
tar trom the spirit and teachings of Christ. How long will He suf- 
er them to happen?’ In the Geyser household, the old Afrikaner 
custom of daily worship with the servants, and all who happen to 
be under the roof is carried on. Oom Petrus was more bitter 
Among the things which make me unhappy,’ he said, ‘is the fact 
a wien the State President was sworn in, there were 30 non¬ 
whites allowed in the church. Yet, when it is for the sake of Christ 
they are debarred from the church.’ In English, and without hesi¬ 
tation, he quoted the 17th Verse of the Book of Kings II, chapter 6 
to me: ‘And Elisha prayed and said: Lord, I pray thee open his eyes that 
he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man and he saw, 
an eh old the mountain was full of horses and chariots offire around Eli¬ 
sha. My son is not alone,’ said Oom Petrus.” The report ended: 
hree times a day the old couple phone their son. But Professor 

eyser, and others in communiction with him, believe that his 
telephone is tapped.” 

Meanwhile, in Pretoria, the Heresy Trial ground on through 
hours and days of complex scriptural argument. The tension wore 
heavily on Professor Geyser, who came under doctor’s orders He 
had been suspended from his teaching post at the university and 
rom performing his functions as a minister of the Church. For six 
months the hearings dragged on until at last, on May 8 1962, the 
verdict of the commission was announced. Professor Geyser was 
guilty of heresy, but acquitted “on the benefit of the doubt” of in¬ 
subordination. He was defrocked; his three student accusers by 
that time had all been accepted as Ministers. 





In its judgement, the commission stated it was grieved that one 
of our brother professors has been found guilty of heresy and we 
call him back from the path on which he has strayed. The coiainals - 
sion wishes to assure him of its prayers on his account and they 
will call the Church to do the same so that it may please the Lor 

of the Church to lead him back.” 

The 15 members of the commission that convicted Professor 
Geyser were the Reverend A G J Oosthuizen (chairman) the Rev¬ 
erend J G N Dreyer (vice-chairman), the Reverend T F J Dreyer 
(secretary), Professor P S Dreyer, Professor S P Engelbrecht, the 
Reverend P M Smith, Reverend C L van den Bergh the Reverend 
A 1 Nolte, Mr D P J van Schalkwyk, Mr J H Lotz, Mr H A Smi , 
Mr G W T Oosthuizen, Mr C H Buitendag, Mr F H Ras an r 
1 H HJanson. The conviction was not a unanimous decision. 1 wo 
of the 15 voted against it. They were Mr Janson and Mr Ras. Mr 
Janson and Mr Ras were the only members ^ of the commission 
who were not members of the Broederbond. 1 

After the trial, Professor Geyser said: “Although I had prepared 
myself for a verdict of this kind, the realisation came as a shock. ^ 
He said South Africa would be overtaken by a terrible calamity 
unless human relations were motivated by true Christian valu ^ s 
and principles. The erosion of Christian values would have to be 
stopped if the people of South Africa were to live at peace wi 
their consciences and in harmony with the rest of the world. Too 
many people, he said, were closing their minds to this erosion 
which was going on before their eyes. The only hope of a peacefu 
and orderly life in South Africa was to be found in a common con¬ 
science with a common content of moral values. T atisw yt e 

forces of Christianity must be marshalled to seeAat our way o 
life is in accord with the Christian conscience. 

Professor Geyser, who had vowed to fight his case to the bitter 
end ” proceeded to do just that. He took his heresy conviction on 
appeal to the South African Supreme Court. In his declaration to 
the court, he alleged that at all relevant times, the 15 nae “^ erS < ? 
the commission, or some of them, were so biased and (or) hostile 
towards him as to render them incapable of hearing the charge 

against him in an unprejudiced manner. „ 

Theologians and lay people packed the gallery of the Old Syna¬ 
gogue Court in Pretoria as the appeal began. Then on the eight 
day a dramatic turn of events forced an adjournment. Watched y 
a crowded court, Professor Geyser took the witness stand and 
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sketched his studies. Relating his heresy trial, he told the court he 
had hoped against hope that the finding of the church would be 
different. But it was a remote hope and he had met the final verdict 
with the “spiritual callouses” which he had acquired. 

It was as he started his description of the proceedings at his 
heresy trial that the turning point came. He said: “I pleaded not 
guilty and said I believed that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and 
one of substance with the Father, which is my belief now and al¬ 
ways has been. At this point, Mr M R de Kock, appearing for the 
Church, rose. Professor Geyser carried on speaking until he was 
stopped by his own counsel, Mr G P C Kotze. Mr de Kock asked 
Mr Justice Ludorf if there could be a short adjournment for discus¬ 
sion between counsel, in view of what Professor Geyser had just 
said. 

When the court resumed nearly 40 minutes later, Mr Kotze 
asked Professor Geyser whether he subscribed to the Articles of 
Faith of the Hervormde Kerk, including Article 28. When Professor 
Geyser said he did, Mr Kotze asked him to read Article 28 to the 
court and affirm it as his own belief. Professor Geyser read the 
Article, which states in effect that there is only one Father, one Son 
and one Holy Ghost in the Holy Trinity, and that they are all equal 
to one another, none being superior or inferior. He added: “This is 
the creed of my Church and my creed.” 

There was a buzz of conversation in the court as Mr Kotze asked 
him to read a section, substantially the same, from the Church 
Hymnal, first silently to himself and then aloud, if those were the 
tenets of faith to which he subscribed. After reading the section 
aloud, Professor Geyser again said: “These are the tenets of my be¬ 
lief” 

Then followed another adjournment, during which 12 or 15 
members of the Church went to the Church counsel’s table and 
consulted, all deferring to Reverend A G J Oosthuizen. Professor 
S P Engelbrecht, who was one of the main figures behind the orig¬ 
inal heresy trial, did not join in the discussion, but remained in the 
public gallery. The three advocates representing Professor Geyser 
conferred with him outside the court. In the public gallery, parti¬ 
san groups formed and speculated. 

When the court resumed, Mr de Kock successfully applied for 
an adjournment. 17 What had happened was that the Church’s 
counsel had seen in Professor Geyser’s statement of belief in the 
doctrine of the Church a way out of what was shaping up to be an 
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embarrassing episode in the Church’s affairs. During the ensuing 
adjournment, the Church settled with Professor Geyser, agreeing 
to pay all costs, which amounted to about R100 000. It might have 
been able to save face in this way had it not been for Professor Van 
Stempvoort, the world New Testament authority who had come 
to South Africa from the Netherlands to testify for Professor 
Geyser. 

On his way back to Holland, he issued a statement criticising 
the terms of the settlement as “not exactly the truth. He said the 
settlement was framed in Church language to give an innocent ap¬ 
pearance. “In fact,” he continued, “Professor Geyser has won the 
action completely. The Church was afraid of the consequences and 
did not go on with the proceedings. My opinion of the General 
Committee of the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk is a very bad one. 
People in the Hervormde Kerk ought to know the exact facts of 
what happened in the whole case, so there can be difficulties for 
the General Committee.” 

Professor Geyser, he said, had always believed in the faith of the 
Church. His reaffirmation during the appeal in Pretoria, which led 
to the settlement, was nothing new. Professor Geyser had made 
the same affirmation 16 times during the heresy trial the previous 
year. “The General Committee of the Church wants to cover up 
its own great faults of the heresy hearing,” he said. “I hope that the 
General Committee has great difficulties - that people in the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly ask why it is that the Church must pay R100 000 in 
costs.” 

Pressing his scathing attack, he said the original heresy charge 
had been “nonsense.” “They made it a case of heresy because they 
had the political feeling that he was an attacker of Article Three, 
which is very bad on scriptural grounds. The Church has no right 
to exclude non-whites.” 18 

The Church, which had prepared for publication a supplement 
on the entire Geyser affair, suddenly withdrew it and said it 
wanted no more publicity on the matter. In the way of all scandals 
the episode eventually faded into the past. But it remains a sorry 
period in the history of the Hervormde Kerk, and one which cost it 
dearly. A number of its members left the church in bitterness and 
disgust over what had taken place and in all respects the Church 
emerged in shame. 

In the aftermath of the affair. Professor Geyser accused the 
Broederbond of playing a leading role. This brought a swift denial 
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from Broeder-Reverend T F H Dreyer. Later, the Church ap¬ 
pointed Mr J C Oelofse to investigate the Broederbond’s alleged 
role in the heresy trial and subsequent events. He reported that he 
did not “find the hand of the Afrikaner Broederbond anywhere in 
the whole matter.” 

The final break between Professor Geyser and the Church came 
during the General Synod of the Hervormde Kerk in Pretoria in 
May 1964, when he asked for a second hearing. He walked out in 
disgust when it was denied. After his departure, the meeting ad¬ 
opted -a motion thanking the General Commission of the Church 
for its action in the affair. The motion congratulated the commis¬ 
sion and the executive body of the Church for the “brotherly ag¬ 
reement it had reached with the professor after the Supreme 
Court case. 

A further motion noted the “deep disappointment” of the 
Church on his attitude subsequently. In an astonishing act of sheer 
effrontery, the administrator of the Church, Mr A B Herbst, ad¬ 
mitted that he had approached Professor Geyser to make a finan¬ 
cial contribution to the Church’s costs in the Supreme Court ac¬ 
tion. Professor Geyser, now a Professor of Divinity at the Univer¬ 
sity of the Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, has had nothing to do 
with any of the Afrikaans churches every since. Even recalling his 
treatment at the hands of the Church, clearly still affects him badly 
15 years later. 

Running parallel with the unfolding of the Geyser story was an 
increasing disquiet about the Broederbond in the broad family of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches. There was growing concern 
among Afrikaans theologians about the interference of the Broe¬ 
derbond in Church affairs. One prominent minister told the Sun¬ 
day Times 19 : The Broederbond is a canker in the body of the 
Church. Its influence has undermined the independence of the 
Church from party politics.” Another told the newspaper: “The 
Church is one body scripturally and cannot allow itself to be infil¬ 
trated by any other organisation of whatever description. Mem¬ 
bership of the Church is wholly incompatible with membership of 
the Broederbond. .. The Church is called upon to testify on the 
righteousness of the State; it must even be free to criticise the 
Government. But if the Church is controlled, as is the Govern¬ 
ment, by the Broederbond, it is in no position to discharge this 
duty. This is, in fact, what is happening. The gravest danger facing 
the Church today is that it may be prevented from being a univer- 
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sal testimony to a universal God, through involvement in local 
Nationalist or party political aims. The Broederbond’s claim to 
Christian nationalism is sacrilegious: Christ and nationalism are 
not compatible/’ 

The clerical revolt grew and found avenues of expression in 
books like Delayed Action and in a remarkable ecumenical journal 
Pro Veritate, edited by the prominent Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk dominee, Beyers Naude. Clearly deeply concerned at this gro¬ 
wing dissension from such an influential and, particularly in 
Afrikaner terms, important quarter, the Broederbond launched a 
campaign to stamp out “independent” thinking in Afrikaans and 
nationalist controlled bodies. 20 Orders went out to Broeders in all 
public bodies, including several hundred leading Afrikaans 
churchmen, to eliminate dissident viewpoints. 

The Executive Council issued a special three-page memoran¬ 
dum to members to counter growing moves against the organis¬ 
ation and against the morality of apartheid. These views, which it 
identified with communism and liberalism, were “one of the most 
dangerous attacks” on Afrikanerdom. Even within our own cir¬ 
cles,” it warned, “it is sometimes argued with a great measure of 
fanaticism that our policy of apartheid is not Biblical. The Execu¬ 
tive Council solemnly calls on our Church leaders to combat this 
liberalistic attack on our Christian spiritual convictions and on the 
Christian-National philosophy on which our national struggle on 
the cultural, social, economic and educational front is founded, 
and to expose it firmly and clearly.. .” 21 This directive galvanised 
into action Broeders in Church councils, Rings, moderatures and 
the editorial boards of Dutch Reformed Church publications. A 
“spontaneous” campaign suddenly erupted on a national scale 
against Pro Veritate. 

One such public move came from Professor A B du Preez, a 
senior Broederbonder in the theological faculty of the University 
of Pretoria. Writing in the Kerkbode, official journal of the Neder¬ 
duitse Gereformeerde Kerk, in September 1962, he attacked unnamed 
churchmen for “disloyalty” and urged a clampdown on criticism 
of synod decisions in the current “national crisis.” These proposals 
caused an unroar and were seen as an attempt to crush any Dutch 
Reformed Church deviation from Government race policy. As 
opposition swelled, the Executive Council issued orders for press¬ 
ure on the Church as a whole to toe the line. Urging the silencing 
of dissident churchmen, it stated in October 1962: “The Afrikaans 
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churches decidedly cannot allow the formation of groups outside 
or within the Church to continue.” 22 In thinly-veiled terms it 
called for a stepping up of the assault on Pro Veritate, and for a “no 
public criticism gag on churchmen. “Everyone is surely aware,” 
declared the directive, “of the fact that in each of the churches 
there exist groups who are not only acting disloyally to the 
Church but are also busy with the formation of groups alongside 
or against the Church.” 22 These elements should be forced to ex¬ 
press their view through “official channels” in the Church. 

The Broederbond, ever-watchful and quick to attack the Free¬ 
masons, presumed that behind the revolt in Afrikaner ranks was 
the work of its rival secret organisation. In November 1962, the 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk issued a ban on Freemasons; a call 
went out to all Nederduitse Gereformeerde members to resign from 
Freemason bodies and a ban was imposed on Freemasons joining 
the Church or holding official posts. This unleashed opposition, 
particularly from church councils in the Orange Free State, where 
thousands of Afrikaners were members of the Freemasons. 
Church councils started urging that the ban be extended to the 
Broederbond as well. 24 

The anti-Broeder drive extended to the Transvaal, and the 
Southern Transvaal synod of the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk 
was asked in two motions to investigate the activities of the organ¬ 
isation. A special committee under the chairmanship of Dr A C 
Barnard studied the resolutions at the synod and strongly urged a 
probe in the light of the Church’s stand against Freemasonry. The 
committee said that “rightly or wrongly, there are doubts in many 
earts in the Church about the secret society. It expressed the 
hope that the organisation “will not only welcome such an investi- 
gation, but will facilitate it.” Introducing the proposal, Dr Barnard 
said: “If the Broederbond has nothing to hide, let it welcome an 
investigation ... I fully realise how very sensitive this matter is, for 
quite a number of ministers here belong to the Broederbond. (An 
earlier report claimed that more than 40 per cent of Afrikaans pre- 
dikemte were Broeders.) I realise too that in asking for an inquiry I 
might expose myself to criticism. Yet I feel, in all honesty, that we 
must examine the Broederbond in the light of God’s word.” 

For the first time in 20 years, since the purge by General Smuts, 
the organisation came out into the open in the form of an official 
statement. The statement was delivered at the synod by Dominee 
D P M Beukes of Linden, Johannesburg. Putting up a spirited def- 
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ence of the organisation, Broeder Beukes said “such an investiga¬ 
tion will only cause suspicion and uncertainty at a time when we 
cannot afford to divide Afrikaner forces/’ Points made in his dec¬ 
laration were that the Broedebond’s secrecy was merely a practical 
way of achieving its aims and not a matter of principle. “In itself 
secrecy is neither good, nor evil,” he said. 

Other bodies, like the Church, State, societies and companies 
found it practical “to use secrecy for the fulfilment of their own 
functions and tasks.” Broeders were Afrikaners who had satisfied 
the “highest and most difficult demands of religious conviction, 
leadership, character, temperament and selfless service to the com¬ 
munity without expecting reward.” Disclosure of their names 
could cause “unnecessary subjective feelings” among other 
Afrikaners who, on comparing themselves with individual Broe¬ 
ders, might feel that their capabilities and devotion to their people 
had been undervalued. Often, however, prominent Afrikaners 
were overlooked for “purely incidental factors of a practical and 
fleeting character.” The Broederbond was a “democratic” body 
and any improper conduct within its ranks would be censured at 
the annual congress. If any organisation abused its secrecy in order 
to injure or undermine other bodies or persons, the State should 
act against it. Dealing with its Christian-National ideology, Do- 
minee Beukes said: “The Bond supports the Christian Afrikaans 
churches in order to perpetuate and strengthen the Afrikaner volk 
as a Protestant Christian community and combats in particular 
any Roman Catholic attack on the Protestant Christian make-up 
and character of the Afrikaner volk .” While the organisation oper¬ 
ated only in the sphere of national affairs, it also sought to pro¬ 
mote the Church wherever possible. The Broederbond believed 
that “the Afrikaner volk has been called into existence by God in 
the southern corner of Africa with its own Christian mission to 
bring honour to His name.” 25 

The concerted underground campaign the organisation had 
been waging inside church organs for several months previously 
paid dividends at the synod. Broeder Beukes won the day and the 
motion to investigate the organisation was defeated by a majority 
of about three to two. In defeating the motion, the Nederduitse Ge- 
reformeerde Kerk reaffirmed the findings of a previous investigation 
in 1951, which found the Broederbond to be “wholesome and 
healthy, seeking only the progress and best interests of the 
Afrikaner nation ... not inimical to anyone.” 
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sJt h( \:;Z d0mi T’ Br ° eder Beukes ’ who ln 1963 was in a tight 
spot defending the organisation from his clerical colleagues, is 

Afri Y SU £ rCme hea3 of the Nede rduitse Gereformeerde Kerk in South 
Africa. He is moderator of the General Synod. He is also a 
member of the Executive Council of the Broederbond 

passed tr° ^ C ° UpS for the organisation. It 

p ssed ban on public criticism of Church policies and there was 

much agitation against Pro Veritate. It did not all go the organis- 

Bevers ZTa In , 3 SUr P nsin § development, Reverend 

eyers Naude the outspoken editor of Pro Veritate, was elected 

f67 d Doird 0f h the ^° Utkern Transv aal region by 209 votes to the 
p e y t ^ e Broederbond favourite, Reverend HIC 
nijders. A further setback for the organisation was soon to follow 

fheFt °, Bnen Gel denhuys, who shortly before had quit 

ofthe r Nor e t r h b0nd T m,dSt ^ deriCal reV ° k ’ W3S dected moderator 
derb A h ^ Traias ^ aal s yn° d - He narrowly defeated the Broe- 
derbond-backed candidate, Dr A M Meiring by nine votes 26 

But the conscience of the Church continued to stir uneasily at 
what was occurring secretly and insidiously in its midst. One min- 

suspidon "and" A ^ Br ° edeFbond ’ s a «ivities are causing tension, 
usp cum and dwiston m the Church. Church members can no ; 

-11 3 k C ° tk ° Broederbond: the two are incompat¬ 

ible. While the whole tenor of the Bible is to reveal, the Broeder¬ 
bond s is to conceal. Jesus said that he never did or said anything in 

flTJ ',1 ’ T h °f e ministers who belong to any secret society are 
tiagrantly disobeying the Lord of the Church ” 27 

In the continuing ferment, Afrikaans dominees redoubled their 
e ° r S t0 , ha y e the Broederbond investigated by the Church, argu- 
mg that the 1951 inquiry had been “superficial” and was now out¬ 
dated. Said one of them: “If the Church is going to ban Free¬ 
masonry on the grounds of its secret nature, why should the Broe- 
de rb° nd ’ with its similar nature, be exempt from any ban?” 28 
rhen came a punishing attack on the organisation in the form of 
pamphlet issued by the Pretoria theologian, Professor A van 
elms, who had defended Professor Geyser. Entitled Church and 
Secret Organisation, with reference to the Freemasons and the Broeder- 

actinVmTr against any secret organisations 

acting in the body of the Church. The section on the Broederbond 

was pamcukrly damning. Professor van Seims said Broederbond 

members of the Church were hypocrites. At meetings they prayed 

for divine guidance, but they were compelled to ignore the argu- 
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merits of their colleagues because they were committed to vote or 
argue the way the Broederbond had ordered them to. I declare 
openly that I regard the continuance of membership of the Broe¬ 
derbond by somebody who calls himself a Christian as a lack of 
moral judgement,” he wrote. 

Professor van Seims accused the Broederbond of employing 
communist tactics of infiltration. “It is known that a minority of 
10 per cent which comes well organised and thoroughly prepared 
to a meeting usually succeeds in turning the meeting its way and 
obtains control of the key positions by filling them with its sup¬ 
porters. The communists in the past played this game with fer¬ 
vency and competence in several countries. Today, however, it is 
not only the communists who do this. They find good imitators in 
opposite camps. Should these tricks be known to the other memb¬ 
ers of the meeting, they could resist them, but the other members 
do not know that a secret scheme is, in fact, being operated. They 
do not know that two speakers, who apparently support the same 
idea because of their own convictions, have in fact been nominated 
by the secret organisation to talk this way... They think it is 
spontaneous support which the one gives to the other and have no 
suspicion that everything has been pre-arranged. .. There is no 
point in arguing or deliberating with them at the meeting ... they 
cannot talk and act in accordance with their own insight and con¬ 
science. They are bound before they come to the meeting.” 

The anti-Broederbond sentiment moved through the Hervormde 
Kerk, was taken up in the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk and 
eventually was mirrored in the ranks of the smallest of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches, the Gereformeerde Kerk. Members of this Pot- 
chefstroom-based “Dopper” church drew up a five-page petition 
against the activities of secret societies in the church, disclosing 
that “more than half of the predikante of our Gereformeerde Kerk 
are members of the Broederbond.” 29 It, like the Nederduitse Gere¬ 
formeerde Kerk petition, argued that it was inconsistent to ban the 
Freemasons and not the Broederbond. Basing their argument on a 
decision of a synod in 1897, the petitioners contended that the 
Church had expressed itself strongly against any secret society. 

Article 155 of the decisions of the 1897 synod declared that 
“somebody who becomes a member of a secret society, as for 
example the Freemasons, (the Broederbond had not come into 
existence at that stage) cannot be a member of the Gereformeerde 
Kerk, as the Christian Church is a spiritual public society which 
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tinguishing the fires of criticism and attack. The onslaught was 
dwindling, losing direction and power. But, on another level, the 
organisation was involved in a feverish witch-hunt. Each step in 
its campaign against the churches, and in other areas, had been 
mysteriously reported in the Sunday Times. Week after week the 
newspaper reported sensational disclosures about the organisation, 
bathing it in the harsh glare of publicity it always energetically 
seeks to avoid. The whole affair plunged the organisation into 
panic. Names of members were being revealed holus bolus, caus¬ 
ing tremendous embarrassment. 

The organisation s documents throughout 1963 reflect its con¬ 
cern at what was taking place. The leaks to the Press began in 
April. The next circular letter to members, Number 1/63/64 dated 
May 4 1963, had as its first item The New Challenge. In it it told 
members that the latest onslaught on the organisation carried 
clearly the “communist pattern of sowing suspicion and under¬ 
mining the Afrikaner and his most spiritual traits. It assured 
members, however, that at the latest meeting of the Executive 
Council, it was decided that the Broederbond would continue its 
work with “determination and strength.” 

The following circular letter, Number 2/63/64 dated June 12 
1963, contained, under the heading Press Reports , this item: “On 
behalf of the Executive Council the assurance is given that the re¬ 
cent press reports are receiving serious attention. The Executive 
Council is aware that exceptional local problems may have arisen 
as a result. You are requested to overcome such problems with the 
greatest deliberation and calm. Please consult the Executive Coun¬ 
cil whenever there is any uncertainty about behaviour. The Execu¬ 
tive Council assures you that everything possible is being done to 
clear up this problem.” 

Among the steps being taken at this stage was that the help of 
“expert friends” had been called in to investigate the leak. The ex¬ 
pert friends were the Security Police. The investigation was placed 
under the head of the Security Police, then Colonel Hendrik van 
den Bergh. 

Contrary to the placatory tones it adopted in its communica¬ 
tions with members, the organisation was really beside itself with 
worry. It took extraordinary measures to protect itself from fur¬ 
ther security breaches. One of the first things it did was abandon, 
at the last minute, the Bondsraad meeting which had been sched¬ 
uled for the 9th and 10th April, because “we received confidential 
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ports in the Sunday Times. Driven to complete distraction, it dis¬ 
trusted everything around it* Nothing of importance was dis¬ 
cussed on the telephone and even the postal service was suspect. 
This created tremendous problems for the organisation. More 
than ever, it had to continue communicating with its members, 
but had cut itself off from its channels of communication. Nor¬ 
mally its links with the nation-wide network of cells were main¬ 
tained by post. Now new arrangements had to be made. 

The problem was overcome by sending a courier by car to 
every branch throughout the country month after month. He was 
accompanied by an armed guard as he tore across the country on 
his massive delivery round. 36 At the end of that year an exhausted 
“travelling secretary,” Mr J H Swart, reported to the Executive 
Council that for a week at a time for four months he had scurried 
about delivering circular letters. “These journeys, which in the na¬ 
ture of affairs had to be completed in limited time, were an experi¬ 
ence never to be forgotten. In the process heavy demands were 
made on the car I used, especially because of bad roads; about 
12 000 miles were covered in shifts of between 450 and 700 miles a 
day. With great thankfulness it can be reported that there was sel¬ 
dom a delay and never an accident.” 37 

The organisation also believed its offices would be burgled and 
had to “make arrangements to guard them every night. The ar¬ 
rangements were that Broeder G F Rautenbach of the Johannes¬ 
burg cell, Gerrit Maritz, for more than 10 months slept every 
night in the organisation’s offices. “Despite the inconvenience it 
involved him in personally, he was constantly at his post and the 
offices could be shut every night with a peaceful heart,” 38 the or¬ 
ganisation noted gratefully later. 

Meanwhile, the Security Police, pursuing the elusive leak with 
firm resolve, were drawing close to success. They raided the offices 
of the Sunday Times in Main Street, Johannesburg. Claiming they 
were investigating a charge of theft they removed photocopies of 
seven Broederbond documents and spent almost two hours in the 
offices taking statements from editorial staff. 

They moved quickly from there and the dissident theologian 
Beyers Naude was interrogated by Colonel Van Den Bergh. He 
had been a member of the Broederbond for 22 years, a fact which 
on disclosure caused amazement to outsiders, because he was 
known to be a man to whom the organisation was implacably op¬ 
posed because of his outspoken criticism of all that it stood for. He 
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He too was visited by the Security Police, who again claimed to 
be investigating a theft charge. In a statement to the Press, Profes¬ 
sor Geyser said the Reverend Naude had shown him the docu¬ 
ments when asking him for advice in deciding between conflicting 
loyalties. Reverend Naude had not given the documents to the 
Press, he said. “Reverend Naude visited me about seven months 
ago in some distress. He felt himself bound by his word to the 
Broederbond, while at the same time he had a severe battle of con¬ 
science over the menace that organisation had for the Christian 
church in South Africa. He gave me a number of the Broederbond 
documents so that I could form my own judgement on the 
problem.” 

Professor Geyser said that portions of the documents plainly in¬ 
dicated the use of the Church for the political goals of the Broeder¬ 
bond. He saw in the documents the type of quasi-Biblical argu¬ 
ment which he had come to know in the hearing of the heresy 
charge against him. “For this reason, I decided that the only way 
to frustrate these views would be to make them public.” Professor 
Geyser accordingly took the documents to his offices at the Uni¬ 
versity of the Witwatersrand and, using his Leica camera, pain¬ 
stakingly photographed each page. Then he gave the negatives to a 
Sunday Times journalist, whom he knew, Mr Charles Bloomberg. 

He ended his statement: “Two officers, one from the Security 
Police, visited me on November 11. I answered their questions 
and in turn asked them if they were members of the Broederbond, 
which they denied. I asked them how a member of the Security 
Police fitted in with an investigation of a complaint of theft and 
burglary. They gave an evasive reply.” 40 

All in all, the Security Police’s involvement in something so 
mundane as a theft investigation caused many raised eyebrows. 
The Commissioner of Police, Lieutenant General J M Keevy (who 
has the dubious record of being the man who was rejected by the 
Broederbond most times before becoming a member) issued a 
statement that there was nothing strange in this at all. If a member 
of the force was considered best for a particular job, he was as¬ 
signed to it, he said. He destroyed the logic of his own statement, 
however, by adding that it was “possible” that Colonel van den 
Bergh had interrogated the Reverend Naude. “He questions a lot 
of people that I don’t know about.” 41 

There remained only one more link to be identified and the 
whole chain of events would be secured. Mr Bloomberg had left 
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quoted; statements he made prior to the application of his five- 
year gag, which can be renewed arbitrarily by ministerial decree, 
are likewise muzzled. This banning, which has been the fate of 
hundreds of South Africans, carries wider implications: among 
other limitations, he may never be in the presence of more than 
one person at a time; he may not leave the magisterial district of 
Johannesburg without permission; and may not prepare any 
material, or assist in the preparation of any material for publica¬ 
tion. The fundamental implication and intention of banning is, 
therefore, to silence Government opponents. In the circumstances, 
as Dr Naude is denied the right of defending himself, the Broeder- 
bond must here suffer the same arbitrary fate and its allegations ac¬ 
cordingly go unrecorded. Suffice it to say that in the end the 
charge of theft was never pursued. 

There is no doubt that to date the ‘‘treachery” of Dr Naude was 
the most traumatic event in the organisation’s history, far more se¬ 
rious in its implications than General Hertzog’s Smithfield Ad¬ 
dress, or General Smuts’s purge of the civil service. What made the 
event even more traumatic than the mere horror of seeing its pre¬ 
cious secrets paraded in the “hostile Press was the fact that Dr 
Naude was recognised as an outstanding Afrikaner. 

His eloquent denunciation of the Broederbond and all it stood 
for was the worse for the fact that he came from within the organ¬ 
isation and in fact had been a branch chairman. Worse still was the 
fact that Naude was a revered man in the Broederbond’s history. 
The Dominee Naude that had provided the vital spiritual dimen¬ 
sion to the organisation’s founding in 1918, was the father of Bey¬ 
ers. It was thus a “family affair” and Dr Naude’s stinging rejection 
was all the more keenly felt by the organisation as a result. It retali¬ 
ated with awesome vengeance. 

According to Professor Geyser both he and Naude were sub¬ 
jected to a concerted campaign of intimidation and abuse. They 
both received a number of death threats by telephone and by let¬ 
ter, which were duly reported to the police, but to no avail. Per¬ 
haps a worse form of retaliation was the resolute wall of silence 
that was erected between them and their volk . Both men and their 
families are Afrikaners, albeit unusual ones, in the sense of their 
deep emotional attachment and tribal links with their own people. 
Their actions in defiance of the popular course of their people 
carry the heavy penalty of total ostracisation from them. Former 
friends, associates and acquaintances now have nothing to do with 
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Now he is banned and his voice and that of the institute and its 
publication, Pro Veritate, is silenced. He lives at home in Greenside 
with his wife Ilse, a diminutive woman of towering strength. 
Most of his time is spent in his book-lined study at home where he 
receives a stream of visitors and friends, one by one. Each time a 
guest arrives, Mrs Naude quietly rises and leaves the room; a con¬ 
versation of three constitutes a “gathering” in terms of the ban¬ 
ning order and would be a criminal offence. Their Greenside 
home, which has chairs side by side lining the walls of the lounge 
used to reverberate with intense discussion and vibrant debate. 
Now it is quiet and the chairs along the walls are empty. But there 
is in that home an atmosphere of strength and courage that re¬ 
mains unbowed. 

The two men, Geyser and Naude, who in their ways are like lat¬ 
ter-day Afrikaner Thomas Mores, sadly achieved little in terms of 
institutional reform in their respective churches. The controversial 
segregation clause, Article Three, remains firmly entrenched in the 
constitution of the Hervormde Kerk; the Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Kerk continues to reflect divided South Africa in its formal struc¬ 
ture and the Dutch Reformed Church as a whole, in varying de¬ 
grees, continues to give spiritual blessing to the grand design of 
apartheid. Unassailable, stronger than ever, the Broederbond re¬ 
mains an inherent, powerful and abiding presence within the soul 
of the Afrikaans Church, which, in turn remains the soul of the 
South African State. 
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The Commission of Inquiry 


In the aftermath of the Beyers Naude “treachery”, with all the 
trauma it involved for the Broederbond, pressure mounted on the 
Prime Minister, Dr Verwoerd, to appoint a Commission of In¬ 
quiry into the organisation. While the Broederbond desperately 
struggled to heal its shattered defences, forces were growing 
outside to delve into the heart of the organisation. Its opponents 
sensed it was reeling from a devastating blow and wanted to use 
the resultant vulnerability to maximum effect. 

Once again, the Broederbond and its activities were the subject 
of intense debate in Parliament. The United Party opposition, led 
by Sir de Villiers Graaff, demanded an inquiry and pressed an in¬ 
exorable attack until at last, on January 24 1964 Dr Verwoerd in¬ 
terrupted a speech by the Opposition leader to demand: “Are you 
proposing a judicial commission to inquire into any subversive 
acts which may be done by the Broederbond, the Freemasons, or 
any other body which may possibly interfere in politics secretly?” 

“The Hon the Prime Minister,” replied Sir de Villiers, “has 
practically formulated the terms of reference now. As far as I am 
concerned, my proposal is that an investigation be instituted into 
the actions of the Broederbond itself. If the Hon the Prime Minis¬ 
ter considers it necessary to have any other alliance, organisation, 
company or body investigated, then I am satisfied.” The inquiry, 
he added, should meet four conditions: he and Dr Verwoerd 
should agree on the commissioners, the terms of reference, that 
evidence should be given under oath and that the inquiry should 
be public. 1 

Three months later, on April 28, Dr Verwoerd announced that 
he was prepared to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to investi¬ 
gate secret organisations, including the Broederbond, the Free¬ 
masons and the Sons of England. The Broederbond reacted in¬ 
stantly. Its chief secretary, Dr Piet Koornhof, issued a statement 
the same day. In it, Dr Koornhof, who suffered the indignity of 
being photographed delivering the statement at the offices of the 
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Rand Daily Mail in Main Street Johanesburg, said: “The Afrikaner 
Broederbond would welcome a Commission of Inquiry into its 
activities if the Prime Minister should so decide. It will give the 
Broederbond the opportunity ... to inform the public, through 
the report of such a commission, about its own activities in the 
interest of South Africa and all its population groups. 

The Broederbond will be prepared to give evidence before 
such a commission to put the nation in a position to judge for itself 
about the accusations made against the Broederbond. This evi¬ 
dence can then be judged in the light of the activities of other se¬ 
cret organisations.” 

Given the intimate relationship between Dr Verwoerd and the 
Broederbond, it is inconceivable that in the time available he had 
not discussed the prospects of an inquiry with members of the 
executive Council before going to Parliament with his announce¬ 
ment. There was certainly a precedent for this line of action, how- 
ever unethical it might be in Parliamentary terms, as the Executive 
lts elfpointed out in its monthly circular to members, No 
3/64/65 dated May 5 1964: “It should be remembered that Dr 
Malan also previously made such an offer of an investigation, with 
the knowledge of the Executive Council...” 

In the same circular, the Executive Council expresses pleasure at 
r Verwoerd s insistence that the Freemasons and Sons of Eng- 
land be included in the probe and says the Opposition had only it¬ 
self to blame that their own secret organisations would also be in¬ 
vestigated. Significantly, it went on to perceive in the attack on the 
Broederbond an attack on the Prime Minister himself. The Execu¬ 
te Council told its members in the circular: “The conflict in the 
first place is not against the Afrikaner Broederbond as such - they 
naturally want to destroy it - but it is an attempt to break 
Afrikanerdom, to cause the fall of the National Party Government 
and Dr Verwoerd. The Afrikaner Broederbond is now being used 
as an instrument in this (attempt). 

“The merciless fight that will result from this will do the organ¬ 
isation and Afrikanerdom, yes the whole of South Africa the 
world of good, because the Afrikaner Broederbond has only the 
welfare of South Africa as its intent and therefore nothing war¬ 
rants the attacks. The end, therefore, can only be that the pro¬ 
tracted feud will collapse... 

It is clear that our national enemies are seizing the possible in¬ 
vestigation as a method to subvert the resistance of our nation 
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against subtle attacks on our spiritual heritage. They want to do 
this by insisting on a public investigation in which the member¬ 
ship of our organisation must be revealed so that they can sow sus¬ 
picion and undermine the power of the activities of recognised 
national leaders in all areas of our national life by personal attacks 
and abuse. The Executive Council will not permit the destruction 
of our organisation or the debilitation of its influence. The Execu¬ 
tive Council will be able to co-operate in an inquiry in the interests 
of our nation (volk) and that does not need to undermine our 

nation, nor divide or weaken it. . 

“The Executive Council feels that an investigation into the acti¬ 
vities and objectives of the organisation does not mean that mem¬ 
bership must be revealed. The Executive Council regards itselt 
bound by the promise made in the induction ceremony, that the 
membership of a person will not be revealed without his permis¬ 
sion.” The Broederbond leaders thus gave an unequivocal under¬ 
taking to the members that they would not reveal their names and 
gave an instruction that no member should give evidence before 
the commission without the Executive Council s permission. 

They then gave a remarkably confident declaration to their 
Breeder colleagues: “The Executive Council places on record its 
conviction that the Prime Minister will only allow an inquiry 
under such conditions that will be to the advantage of our country 
in the current difficult world circumstances. He will not do some¬ 
thing that will lead to the destruction and impotence of the organisation 
and our nation (own emphasis). 

The Executive Council further urged its members to guard 
against attempts to drive a wedge between the Broederbond and 
the Government. “We make an urgent appeal to all members to be 
calm and to place the necessary trust in the Executive Council and 

the Prime Minister. . .” (own emphasis). 

Their confidence in Dr Verwoerd’s protection was understand¬ 
able, as a brief examination of the political developments at tilt 
time will indicate. Three years previously, South Africa had be¬ 
come a Republic free from the shackles of the British Common¬ 
wealth, a momentous achievement for the Afrikaner and a huge 
boost to Dr Verwoerd’s personal stature and support. He knew 
only too well that he owed the Broederbond an enormous debt in 
the achievement of that ideal (see Chapter 5). Following this vital 
triumph, Dr Verwoerd turned his attention to the implementation 
of the Bantustan policy. 1964 was the year of the Transkei Act, 
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(b) The bodies already mentioned in debates have voluntarily 
made themselves available for investigation. It would be unjust to 
them to take unfair advantage of this offer and allow matters to be 
disclosed as well which they regard as their private affairs and in 
which nothing wrong is found. Normally any use by the State of 
its power to interfere without sufficient reason in the private af¬ 
fairs of individuals, undertakings or organisations, even by means 
of a confidential inquiry, would be condemned. 

(c) A public hearing would possibly involve bodies and persons 
not accused of any offence in great expenditure on legal represen¬ 
tation which would not be recoverable for complaints. This could 
happen should it suit others to make ample use of the services of 
lawyers, for example a newspaper or periodical seeking financial 
advantage from the publicity which a lengthy inquiry would pro¬ 
vide and which they could attempt to convert into a cause celebre. 

(d) A public hearing would also provide the opportunity for a 
heresy-hunt by opponents of any body, organisation or business 
undertaking under investigation. This could be done by laying 
bare confidential matters or business secrets to which it is entitled 
and which are innocent in order to destroy the organisation or 
undertaking against which the vendetta is directed, or which is a 
competitor. 

(e) It is not in the public interest that peace and order in South 
Africa should be disturbed, perhaps for months, and that doubt 
and suspicion about life in South Africa should be sown abroad 
through a slow and perhaps deliberately extended process of accu¬ 
sation and refutation. The damage done would not disappear even 
though the inquiry resulted in the complete justification of the or¬ 
ganisations concerned. Such a finding would be news for just one 
day, and perhaps even reach only a back page as not being sensa¬ 
tional enough in comparison with the continuous sensational re¬ 
ports which could be extracted from the public hearing. 

(f) On the positive side, for the kind of case now being dealt with, 
a personal inquiry by such a commission, guided by clearly de¬ 
fined terms of reference, is the best procedure. It can meet and in¬ 
terrogate witnesses in an unconstrained and even informal man¬ 
ner, visit offices and inspect documents there, and be taken fully 
into confidence, which does not happen in a public hearing where 
hostile elements are present. 

Because of Dr Verwoerd’s insistence on a secret inquiry, the 
leader of the Opposition, Sir de Villiers Graaff, refused to consult 
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on the nature of the commission and so forfeited his right to have a 
ay in t e constitution of the inquiry or its terms of reference 
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(b) Anything which may weaken the determination and will of the 
people of South Africa to fight for their survival. 

Africa 5 ” d r P T dS i ° n u T* deflnition of “ th c People of South 
rica Certainly the Broederbond aims to strengthen the deter 
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to prove a case against the Broederbond. Its aims and objectives 
state dea rly that it is concerned first and foremost with the 
nkaner cause. The Broederbond-State relationship could give 
rise to a strong case of English-speakers being prejudiced in certain 

I CbpCClS, 

When it comes to blacks, however, the entire fabric of South 
ncan society, framed with the active assistance of the Broeder¬ 
bond, demonstrably prejudices and undermines “the rights liber¬ 
ties or interests of persons or groups.” However, it is unlikely that 
a commission appointed by the Government that so ordered the 
society would find this “improper or objectionable.” 

(g) Subversion in any form of the morals, customs and way of life of the 

people of South Africa by circumventing or transgressing the country’s 
laws or by any other means. 

Here again (f)’s criteria apply. Blacks could argue that the 
country s laws themselves subvert their customs and way of life 

(h) Becoming a serious danger to peace and order in the body politic by 

exerting influence in an impermissable manner in the economic and cul- 
tural spheres. 

Ye t again, in white terms a difficult proposition, but not so in 
regard to blacks. The policies of influx control, job reservation and 
1 ferential education for blacks have all at one time or another re¬ 
sulted in threats to peace in South Africa. The Broederbond bv 
nature of its inextricable links with the Nationalist Government 
has to share responsibility for this. 

(i) Attempts to dominate the Prime Minister, Ministers, Administrat¬ 
ors or any other persons in authority in an effort to use him or them in the 
S T Ce fl™. or &* nis f'°n in such a manner that, as far as the performance 
oj his or their official duties is concerned, loyalty is in the first place shown 
to the organisation and not to the State. See comments on (a) 

The Broederbond dutifully submitted to the inquiry and gave 
both formal and oral evidence. Extracts of the formal evidence 

tW ° m ° nthly drcular letters to members, 
^ /65 and 8/64/65 > dated September 2 1964 and November 3 
respectively. Among the claims made in these submissions 
ere t e o owing. Our organisation does not give instructions 
to its members, but expects that each one in his profession and in 
a his activities will not serve himself, but his country according 
to the principles and objectives to which every member binds 
lmseif with a solemn promise at induction. Because this is so, and 
ecause of its relatively small number of members, the organis- 
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ation never attempts to take over executives (besture) by trying to 
gain a majority in them - that is in any case practically impossible 
- but it and its members work by persuasion, through ideas that 
can be accepted if they are good, or rejected if they are judged as 
no good by non-members. The organisation does not coerce - it 
convinces by study, by quality, by inspiration because it works in¬ 
fused with ideals in the interests of a nation. 

“The allegation that the organisation promotes or benefits its 
members at the expense of other Afrikaners is absolutely untrue. 
That this may have occurred in sporadic and individual cases, be¬ 
cause of human weaknesses, is probably true, but that this is a pat¬ 
tern or aim of the organisation is untrue and goes against the very 
nature and being thereof. More examples of good Afrikaners that 
are not members and that were placed in responsible positions as a 
result of their attempts to seek the best for their country and 
nation could be named than of members that have been promoted 
or favoured by fellow members, chiefly or among other things be¬ 
cause of their membership. 

“An Afrikaner does not achieve high positions as a result of his 
membership of the organisation, but becomes a member thereof as 
a result of his inherent talents and traits as a consequence of which 
he would reach those positions himself in any case. He often be¬ 
comes a member of our organisation as a result of the positions he 
has achieved in public, because he thereby gets the opportunity to 
prove that he possessed the qualities that are sought in potential 
members. The reward of membership is the pleasure which is de¬ 
rived from unadulterated service... 

“Where the activities of the Afrikaner Broederbond in the 
national domain are closely connected with the spheres and re¬ 
sponsibilities of the individual, the family, the State and the 
church, it is obvious that the Afrikaner Broederbond refrains from 
any actions which really belong in other areas. The Broederbond 
has thus never limited, and never wants to limit the conscience and 
freedom of the individual from making his own contribution to 
the welfare of his nation and of others; it also never wants to take 
upon itself, or illicitly interfere in, the functions of a political party 
which strives to capture executive power by public actions for the 
achievements of set objectives. 

“It is the policy of both the Broederbond and Government 
people that there must not be the slightest reason for even the un¬ 
justified suspicion that influencing or interference exists, or that 
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ponents objected: political intrigue and manipulation. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that when one talks with the Broeder faithful, 
they innocently refer one to the commission s report. 

Mr Vorster, the former Prime Minister, for example, did just 
that during the 1970 Klip River by-election. He surprised Parlia¬ 
ment by informing it that he had submitted articles about the 
Broederbond to Judge Botha. 

Mr Vorster charged that the articles, published in the Durban- 
based Sunday Tribune , deliberately attempted to incite the English 
and Afrikaans-speaking people against each other. The Prime 
Minister told Parliament that Judge Botha had authorised him to 
say that every allegation and charge contained in the articles was 
the same as those which were placed before his commission six 
years previously. Each and every one of them, he said, had been 
found to be “totally untrue.” 1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Hansard, January 24 1964, Col 311. 

2. Report of the Commission of Inquiry into Secret Organisations, p 8. 

3. Ibid, p 2. 

4. Ibld - . , ^ . , , 

5. Secret Broederbond document Organisiering van die Derde Terrein in ons Lana, 

chairman’s address 1965, p 2. 

6. Rand Daily Mail, September 19 1970. 
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1 0 The Broederbond - 
J-O As seen by the Broeders 
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hood. Forgoing the secrecy of Brotherhood means forgoing the 
Afrikaner Broederbond itself. 

“Brotherhood is not only voluntary and selfless co-operation in 
the service of our volk and country, nor is it only unseen comrade¬ 
ship _ but also leadership. In the Afrikaner Broederbond there are 
not leaders and followers, but only leaders. The Afrikaner Broe¬ 
derbond does not make leaders of Broeders but Broeders of 
leaders. 

“Brotherhood permits open differences, but nothing is more 
unbrotherly than the carrying of tales and gossip. Without disci¬ 
pline and punishment the Broederbond could not survive. 
Broeders have the right to select each other one by one to work in 
the interest of the volk, then there is an implicit right to reject those 
who differ in matters of principle or behave unworthily. 

“Brotherhood is selective, confidential leadership continuously 
extended as the inner-mechanism, the heartbeat of the Ajnkaner- 
volk. It is not leadership which arrogantly prescribes to our volk 
and country from outside. It does not impose policies from great 
intellectual heights on our volk and their organisations. Broeders 
are not people who dictate tasks from above or from a distance. 
No, Brotherhood means fully considering and digesting the prob¬ 
lems facing our volk from time to time, studying the facts to en¬ 
sure clarity and effective solutions. . , 

Dr Meyer said the Broederbond was formed as “a different kind 
of answer” to long-standing problems facing the Afrikaner: sub¬ 
servience to the English and Britain, a feeling of national inferior¬ 
ity, impotence, bondage, exploitation and poverty. The Broeder- 
bond’s response was: “Your honour is in your name, your 
Afrikaner name; your Afrikaner ancestors, their faith, ideals and 
sacrifices, their language and history. Your honour is in your faith, 
your ideals, your mother-tongue and your fatherland s history 

betray that and there is nothing left. 

I n t he early years of the Broederbond, action was aimed at se¬ 
curing equality for Afrikaners in “English and Jewish shops, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Meyer. But the economic plight of the Afrikaner 
was grave in the poverty-stricken platteland and the growing 
urban areas under “British-Jewish” domination. The Broeder¬ 
bond arranged the Ekonomiese Volkskongres to plan ways to adv¬ 
ance the Afrikaner economically, and later fought for the Republic 
and separate developmet. 

Dr Meyer devoted his peroration to the Broederbond in the 
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Dr Meyer said the Broederbond should not become obsessed 
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necessary for the fulfilment of the tasks I have mentioned? Has the 
time not arrived to replace it with a ‘white’ broerskap? 

“The Afrikaner Broederbond has already given the answer to 
this question over the last 50 years. While it is logical on the one 
hand to say that the safety of the white future in South Africa also 
ensures the future of the Afrikaner, it is an historical fact that the 
future of the white and non-white nations of our country depends 
on the independent future of the Afrikaner. If Christian Afrikaner- 
dom did not remain true to itself in all respects, British liberal 
politics in our country would inexorably have pushed through in¬ 
tegration of white and non-white which had already gone a long 
way. No one can doubt that this would have ended in so-called 
majority rule, as everywhere else in former British colonies in 
Africa. And that would not only have been the end of an indepen¬ 
dent white nation; it would have permanently damaged the inde¬ 
pendent national future of the non-whites. 

“What is historically true in this connection will remain true in 
future: the only alternative is revolution. What I have to say about 
Brotherhood in the next 50 years rests on the unambiguous prem¬ 
ise that the future of white and non-white nations of our country 
depends primarily on ensuring the future of the Afrikaner nation 
as an independent Christian national nation at the southern tip of 
Africa... If we do not accept this as fundamental, then we forfeit 
the Afrikaner Broederbond’s right to exist. 

“If a Broeder asks whether the Afrikaner Broederbond still has a 
task for the future, then he questions his own right as a Christian 
Afrikaner to complete his task in South Africa. Those who doubt, 
those who have lost their certainty, must make way for those who 
after 50 years of Brotherhood have not started counting the 
years.” 

Broederbonder fanaticism about their organisation is also illus¬ 
trated by the emotional speech made by one of the founder mem¬ 
bers, Mr Henning Klopper, at the 50th anniversary of the Bond. 
“On an occasion like this, celebrating the Afrikaner Broeder¬ 
bond’s half-century, one feels very small. You recognise your own 
insignificance. You realise that but for the grace of God, you 
would have been nothing. 

“The years 1914 to 1917 which culminated in the establishment 
of the Afrikaner Broederbond in 1918 were years of struggle, div¬ 
ision, bitterness; years of frustration for the Afrikaner. It was a de¬ 
cade after the Boer War in which we were destroyed. But we felt 
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with only 27 out of 140 members of Parliament, God gave us the 
Oxwagon Trek. It was the Broeders who organised it. It was the 
Broeders who took the initiative. Through the grace of God the 
Broeders executed it. It was not that the Broeders sought to be¬ 
come big and powerful in the nation. God used them in this in¬ 
stance too. They planned it, but God used them as instruments to 
make the trek what it was. Many people told us in places where 
the trek arrived, ‘It is wonderful, it is from God.’ The Afrikaner 
Broederbond is just as wonderful,and it also is from God. 

“Do you realise what a powerful force is assembled here tonight 
between these four walls? Show me a greater force on the whole 
continent of Africa! Show me a greater force anywhere else (in the 
world), even in your so-called civilised nations. We support the 
State, we support the Church, we support every big movement 
born from the nation. We make our contribution unobtrusively, 
we carry it through and so we have brought our nation to where it 
is today. 

“We have supplied the leaders to our nation. Pity the nation 
without a leader! Every time, a leader could be chosen for the 
nation from the ranks of the Afrikaner Broederbond. When we 
lost Dr Malan, we had Advocate Strijdom. When death claimed 
him we had Dr Verwoerd. When he died so tragically, God had 
another man ready for us. 

“The nation has been through terrible crises in the last 50 years. 
The crisis of the depression, the political developments that started 
then, the crisis after the symbolic trek, the crisis of the Second 
World War. 

“But from the beginning our Broeders believed that the spirit of 
Broederskap must be planted in the heart of every Broeder. The ties 
of Broederskap must be so strong that they cannot be broken. If we 
look back now, we can thank God that there were so few oc¬ 
casions when the ties failed. The ties of Broederskap brought us to 
where we are today, surviving all the storms. We who were in L 
volved from the beginning, thank God for this. It is far more than 
we had hoped for, and for that the few of us who are left want to 
give honour to God to Whom it is due. 

“A foreign journalist who visited the country said all he could 
say about the Afrikaner nation was that it was a miracle. That is 
because we accepted God our Father as our Saviour in every crisis. 
In those dark days when it was difficult, we went on our knees 
with all our problems and God gave us a solution. That is why we 
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ply his successor. Life must continue. If he is no longer there, 
somebody else must take his place. In that way our work never 
ends. 

“God help us to continue to the end! In the name of the old 
Broeders, thank you very much for this wonderful opportunity. 
God’s blessing be with you for the next 50, 150, 250 years, into the 
most distant future.” 

Equally rousing was the speech made by Dr A P Treurnicht. 
Since the days when he was editor of the Kerkbode, official organ of 
the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, largest of the Afrikaans 
churches, he was regarded as the coming spiritual leader of the ver- 
krampte (conservative) faction in the National Party. When Dr 
Treurnicht became editor of Hoofstad in Pretoria, he was drawn 
into the rightwing group led by Dr Albert Hertzog, who formed 
the Herstigte Nasionale Party. For a while it appeared that he 
might go along with the HNP, and what persuaded him otherwise 
was Mr Vorster’s decisive victory in the battle in the Broederbond 
(dealt with in another chapter). Dr Treurnicht instead fought a by- 
election in Waterberg, the former seat of Advocate Hans Strijdom, 
‘Lion of the North’, who at one stage was the only National Party 
MP in the Transvaal and later became Prime Minister. Dr Treur¬ 
nicht was soon made a deputy Minister, obviously a clever Vor- 
ster tactic to keep him under control. 

Treurnicht would have been a great danger outside the National 
Party as leader of a right wing group. He has all the potential to be¬ 
come a forceful Afrikaner leader, and Vorster realised it. Bringing 
him into the Cabinet clipped his wings by making him party to 
the decision-making body. In practice deputy Ministers do not at¬ 
tend Cabinet meetings where decisions are taken by consensus: 
they are required to carry out policy without really having a say in 
it at Cabinet level. In this way Dr Treurnicht became a captive of 
Mr Vorster’s so-called “move to the left”. 

It was no surprise when Dr Treurnicht succeeded Dr Meyer as 
head of the Broederbond in 1972. The speech he made at the secret 
Bondsraad meeting in 1968 shows he had ideal qualifications to lead 
the Broederbond. His views on Afrikaner-English relationships 
are particularly interesting. 

Dr Treurnicht began his speech with a stirring message which 
Dr A M Moll, one of the original Broeders, had delivered from his 
deathbed. “Broeders, I don’t envy you life, but only the privilege 
to continue the battle for our nationhood. In the world struggle 
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spiring them with love for their language, faith, traditions, 
country and volk. (c) Promotion of all the interests of the 
Afrikaner nation. 

“The reason I quote at such length is that the Afrikaner Broe- 
derbond can be rightly understood today only if we know the 
roots from which it grows. When we no longer grow from these 
roots, we lose our identity. And if we no longer want to grow 
from the Afrikaner roots, but want to be grafted on to a kind of 
South African root which is not essentially Afrikaner, then we 
must admit it openly to each other because then the Afrikaner 
Broederbond’s right to existence has expired. 

“But that is not the case. The Afrikaner is not prepared to be re¬ 
garded as ephemeral in the history of nations. He does not believe 
in a destiny requiring nations to disappear in due time. He does 
not believe that his right to existence is automatic, regardless of 
whether he had fulfilled his calling: but he also does not believe 
that it is praiseworthy to be weakened and to commit suicide. If 
ever there was a period in our history imposing a duty to resist at¬ 
tacks, then it is now! > , 

“If ever vigilance was necessary to the Afrikaner s interests, and 
specifically the Afrikaner’s, then it is now when some think we 
have made the transition from inferiority to independence and 
domination. Our meaningful existence as an Afrikaner nation is 
not a matter of course - just as our bodies cannot remain strong 
without food, shelter and care, just as our spiritual life cannot re¬ 
main healthy as a matter of course without vigilance. 

“This meaningful existence has a deep positive content. We are 
dealing with nothing less than a comprehensive national Afrikaner 
movement entailing continuous action by the Afrikaner to make 
an impact as a nation, to contribute and play his role as an equal in 
every aspect of life: social, economic, scientific, cultural, religious 
and political. It is more than a political movement. It is the desire 
of a nation to act independently in every sphere. 

“Of course nobody wants to claim the credit for these achieve¬ 
ments exclusively for the Afrikaner Broederbond. The Afrikaner 
Broederbond would not be so presumptuous. But it cannot be de¬ 
nied that from the Afrikaner Broederbond’s ranks came a stimu¬ 
lating and fertile influence on the rest of the Afrikaner nation. It is 
a fact that the Afrikaner Broederbond musters some of the best 
and most knowledgeable members of Afrikaner society. It is rep¬ 
resentative of the Afrikaner national movement at its broadest. 
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On cardinal points of political policy we should try to reach agree¬ 
ment in the interest of both groups’ preservation. But there is one 
stipulation that the Broederbond must make clear, and this is that 
co-operation with our English-speaking co-citizens cannot lead to 
a reduction in our national pride. One thing we have learnt from 
our history is that Afrikaner unity is precious and must not be 
meddled with. We have learnt that you cannot have meaningful 
unity in South Africa if Afrikanerdom is divided. 

“The Afrikaner is not seeking a unity in which Afrikaner unity 
is not the cornerstone, or in which the unity with his own people 
is slighted or threatened. If we are going to talk about unity be¬ 
tween our two cultural groups, then we must recognise the differ¬ 
ences, and the right to differ. We must recognise an intrinsic 
Afrikaner culture and an Afrikaner nation and culture that we ex¬ 
tend the hand of co-operation to our English-speaking co-citizens. 
Our Afrikaner identity is no stumbling-block, but the very com¬ 
ponent which is indispensable to meaningful co-operation. 

After dealing with the need for the Broederbond to inspire the 
youth, Dr Treurnicht concluded: ki I believe that the Afrikaner 
nation and the Broederbond must again be called on to resist the 
blurring of the Afrikaner consciousness in a kind of white unity 
which will be neither Afrikaans nor English; the overwhelming of 
our beliefs by liberalistic ideas; a temptation to yield as the tide is 
turning against us. 

“If there is a message for Broederbond members on this 50th 
anniversary it is: 

“We will not tolerate being undermined as Afrikaners, 

“We will not tolerate being diverted from our course as a 
nation, 

“We do not want to be liberalised, 

“We do not want to split, 

“We want to remain one and together on the basis of a Christian 
nationalism which has become part of us through our years of be¬ 
coming a nation. 

“The Afrikaner nation is called to be spiritual pioneers of our 
time.” 

The minutes show that Dr Treurnicht’s speech was received 
“with acclamation” at the Bondsraad. It appeared, however, that 
Mr Vorster did not see the matter of unity between Afrikaner and 
English in such narrow terms. Although the two speeches ap¬ 
peared superficially to take very much the same line, the emphasis 
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ders. We live in a complicated world. The position in which I find 
myself does not always make it easy to give all the answers, but 
the answers must be given in our time. You help with this and I 
appreciate the co-operation from your side... 

“During the past two years I have come to think that we are not 
here just to live and work and enjoy what South Africa offers in 
abundance, but that we have been called to fulfil a task, not only in 
South Africa but in the whole of Africa. We have heard that call so 
often in the past two years that nobody can doubt it. 

“We heard it when depression descended upon us. Every time 
we were close to succumbing a door opened for us which we as 
human beings could not have opened. It was done for us by the 
God who called us to be here in South Africa and to our work. If 
we look at the situation today in the global context, it is a matter 
for wonder that numbers, the weight of world opinion, ignorance, 
and the antipathy in the rest of the world, has not overwhelmed us 
already. Therein lies the wonder of our existence. 

“One thing we must realise very clearly: the future of South 
Africa does not lie only with the Afrikaner. The future depends on 
the white man in South Africa and southern Africa fighting for his 
existence. The attainment of the Republic affected all of us, 
Afrikaner and English-speaker. 

“There are two things we as Afrikaners should not do. We must 
not overestimate the English-speaking South African: that would 
be a mistake. But we must also not underestimate him: that would 
be an even bigger mistake. Because the coming of the Republic has 
given a message to the English-speaking South African and has 
brought about a change in spirit which we must evaluate correctly 
and mobilise in the interests of South Africa. 

“The question is how should I co-operate as an Afrikaner with 
the English-speaking South African? Every one of my predeces¬ 
sors was confronted with that question. I remember well how I as 
a boy became interested in politics and came across the word 
“conciliation” used by General Botha. I did not understand it and 
asked my father, who was not an educated man, ‘Father, what 
does this word “conciliation” mean which is General Botha’s pol¬ 
icy?’ And he replied, ‘My son, General Botha wants us to apolo¬ 
gise for making the English come and fight us.’ 

“Later we came to the point of view that the United Party as 
formulated by Mr Wolfie Swart who said, ‘I want my children to 
be neither English nor Afrikaner.’ 
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Brocderbond mellowed — to be followed by the Government 
which then publicly declared for the first time that discrimination 
based on colour must be removed. The difference in tone can be 
seen by comparing the annual reports of Dr Piet Meyer and Dr 
Andries Treurnicht when they were chairmen with that of Profes¬ 
sor Gerrit Viljoen, the present chairman. 

His emphasis on certain aspects of the role of the Broederbond 
in the present situation differs clearly from those of his predeces¬ 
sors. In place of blind faith in an organisation believed to be guided 
by God, Professor Viljoen wants more open discussions. “In con¬ 
trast to the debate five to 10 years ago on whether the Broeder¬ 
bond still had a role after securing stable political control for the 
Afrikaner, we can frankly state that the Afrikaner has never 
needed an organisation like the Broederbond more than he does 
today. 

“But then we must ensure that the machine runs smoothly 
without friction. This demands increased discipline; fraternal can¬ 
dour in seeking solutions to extensive problems aggravated by the 
radical changes around us; planned progress instead of ill-prepared 
uncoordinated activity; deliberate, consistent action on all levels; 
evaluation of results; and the allocation of enough time for 
thorough and dedicated work for the Afrikaner Broederbond. 

“Our primary task is to activate, motivate and guide our 
members, many of whom carry high-level responsibility for mak¬ 
ing and directing policy and thus are busy every day ‘about the 
Afrikaner Broederbond’s business.’ The Afrikaner Broederbond 
does not achieve its biggest successes by acting organisationally as 
the AB, but much more through the thorough work of its net¬ 
work of responsible, informed and motivated members. When 
committees of experts are to be made up of Broederbond mem¬ 
bers to deal with a national problem, we find that most of the key 
figures in that particular field already are our people, giving 
leadership and carrying responsibility. 

“The Broederbond’s function then is to form committees of ex¬ 
perts and interest groups, to bring together members viewing the 
same problem from different angles, in order to stimulate and co¬ 
ordinate, It is especially valuable to bring together official and pri¬ 
vate instutitions, experts and amateurs. Productive circumstances 
ensue on the basis of frank brotherhood for stimulation, cross¬ 
pollination and the juxtaposition of new or different ideas.” 
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— Chairman: Elected by majority vote in 
election of Executive Council. 


the National Congress’s 


Executive Council: Highest executive authority. Serves for 2 years 
and comprises 10 members elected by National Congress and 5 
co-opted from remaining Congress nominees. Meets as often as 

1 e ^ ands ‘ ^ as full -time Secretariat to administer organis¬ 
ational affairs. Also elects 6-man management committee of its 
own members to act on its behalf when necessary 


Satwnal Congress: Highest authority in Broederbond. Meets every 

framTJenS' C ° Und1 ’ pass bud 8 et and ’ b y resolution. 

andTd 1 f 01Cy ' f° L mpriSeS members of Executive Council 
and 1 delegate from each branch. In the year Congress does not sit 
regional conferences are held. 


Regional Council: A number of branches can be bound together by 
by branches dmate rCgl ° nal activides - Comprises delegates elected 


entral Committee: In towns/dties where there is more than 1 
branch EC may determine that Central Committee be formed to 
co-ordinate local activities. Comprises delegates elected by 


ranches. Consist of not less than 5, generally not more than 20 
Broers. Meet once a month. Must draw up plan of positive action 
each year to promote aims of the organisation. Each branch has 

more r 17 j " 3 ,i chai ™ an ’ secre tary, treasurer) and not 
more than 8 elected annually. 
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7. Afrikanerising of our public life and education in the Christian 
national sense with the development of all national groups left 
free in so far as this is not dangerous to the State. 

Almost unnecessarily today, the constitution has a clause pro¬ 
claiming its language to be Afrikaans. 

Chauvinist in its language and nationalist exclusivity, the organ¬ 
isation is also chauvinist in its male exclusivity. Apart from a brief 
venture into the possibility of establishing a sister organisation an 
idea which was decidedly stillborn, the Afrikaner Broederbond is 
an all-male preserve. Women play a role only in that they must be 
acceptable as suitable wives for members and must concede to the 
strict code of secrecy the organisation demands; this is the one area 
of their husbands’ lives they must accept they will know nothing 

about. . . 

The Broederbond consists of “Broers” (Brothers). Admission to 
this secret circle of privilege and influence is open only to a white 
male of 25 years or older, provided he is Afrikaans, subscribes to 
the Protestant faith, is clean of character and firm of principle, par¬ 
ticularly in the maintenance of his Afrikaner identity, and accepts 

South Africa as his only fatherland. 

“Be Strong” is the organisation’s motto and its credo is Chns- 
tian-Nationalism, the Calvinist doctrine that lies at the heart of all 
that the Afrikaner nationalist holds dear in South Africa: his edu¬ 
cation system, his religion, his traditions, his outlook and his way 
of life. 

The preamble to the constitution says categorically that party 
politics is excluded from the organisation’s activities, although this 
is a provision which is regularly overlooked, as has been demon- 
strated elsewhere in this book. 

Organisationally, the Broederbond is structured much along the 
lines of a political party. It consists of branches, linked in urban 
areas under central committees and further linked under a wider 
co-ordinating umbrella of regional councils. 

Highest authority resolves with the National Congress ( Bonds- 
raad), which is the general policy-making body. It has the power 
to amend the constitution (after at least half the delegates present 
have given written support for the amendment and at least three- 
quarters have voted for it), makes resolutions, passes the budget 
and elects the Executive Council. It meets every two years. 

The National Congress consists of the serving members of the 
Executive Council and one delegate from each branch. When the 
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To administer the organisation there is a full-time Secretariat at 
the Broederbond headquarters, Die Eike, in Auckland Park, 
Johannesburg. Top positions in the Secretariat are the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, the Administrative Secretary, the Liaison Secretary and t e 
Youth Secretary. The Broederbond’s present Chief Secretary is 
Mr T J N (Naude) Botha, No 6159. He lives at 69 St Aubyn Road, 
New Redruth, Alberton. His predecessors were Dr Piet Koorn- 
hof, Minister of Sport and Recreation, and Senator Johan van der 
Spuy, retired Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. Also employed 
full-time in the Broederbond offices in recent years were J H 
Swart (No 1843), F P le R Retief (4071), H S Hattingh (7231), S P 
Boshoff (6837), Mr J Kruger (6086), AJ O Herbst (7663), A van 
Tender (11946), R C Botha (11556), Izan Meyer (son of Dr Piet 
Meyer) and Mr C du P Kuun, now in a top position at Saambou- 

Nasionaal. , _ , , , 

There are also a number of female assistants in the Broederbond 

headquarters in Die Eike. Some are married to members, the 
others have been sworn to secrecy and proved to be very reliable. 
Some have served the Broederbond for more than 20 years. 

The branches meet more than 10 times a year on average, tor 
about 2% hours. As there are 800 cells, there are 8 000 Broeder- 
bond meetings in South Africa every year. They meet for 20 000 
hours, or 2 500 working days of eight hours each. This does not 
include Executive, Bondsraad or regional meetings or those ot 
special interest groups. 

The Broederbond’s records are so detailed that at any given 
time they can disclose such data as the average age of members and 
the average age of those who died the previous year. For example: 
“The average age of new members during 1974/5 was 36,86 as 
against 36,11 in 1973/74, 35,35 in 1972/73, 36,24 in 1971/72 and 
37,76 in 1970/71. The new members represent a net growth rate ol 
4,4 percent, as against 4,5 percent, 4,6 percent, six percent and 4,7 

percent in the previous four years. 

Over a number of years, the Broederbond considered how to 
group the branches in administrative regions whose councils 
confer regularly. The following table of regional councils ap¬ 
proved in October 1976 shows the even distribution of member¬ 
ship throughout South Africa, not excepting the remotest small 
town. The omission of some towns from the table does not mean 
there are no members there: if there are too few members to form 
a branch they link up with a nearby group. 
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bankeveld DIVISION: Wolmaransstad, Ventersdorp (2), Stilfon- 

LO^Er 0RA y N^™r m8S “ d ,- Klerksdor P («), Hartbeesfontein. 

Ke, m Tv® ON: Upmgton (2), Pofadder, Kenhardt 
Keimoes, Kakamas, Groblershoop ’ 

S k K s L R o°° H ViCt0na - W ? t ’ , Pri ' Ska ' Phili P*">»». Petruaviile, 
,ow„ P ' H °P etown ' Gnekwastad, Douglas, De Aar, Br„s- 

BOLAND DIV,SION: Wellington (4), Strand (4), Stellenbosch 110, 
Iing lerSet WKt <2> ' Paarl <8) ' Mal "’ esbur y (2), Franschhoek, Dar- 

’ EaSt k °" d °» <«>■ 

SmX'farkrCr Warrcnt ° n ’ VailharB ’ K,mberIey 

s “ ckai (2 >- ^ p «“ 

Fo 0 u °NZrBeZhem N (5r tS,eSh0ek ' K “ Kl1 ' HamSm " h (2) ' 

burg A (27) ESBURG DIV,SION: Randbur 8 (12), Eikenhof, johannes- 

CAPE MIDLAND DIVISION: Tarkastad, Somerset East, Hofmevr 
For, Beaufort, Cradock, Bedford, Alice, Adelaide. V ' 

CAPE PENINSULA DIVISION: Thornton, Parow (7), Kuilsriver (2) 

be°tg BdlSle e (n° Wn <I0) ’ G ° 0dw00d {2) ' D “*anville (5), Blou- 
KAEOO DIVISION: Willowmore, Steytlerville, Rietbron Rich 
Abe n rd'een“ rSt ° n ’ Murraysbur S- J-n^ville, Graaff-Retaet (2), 

^ZnbZZ * *- 

BTnTrstsprZ p° N: P ~ y ”' D "°"' ““ < 2 >' 

Port Nolloth, NababZ' O AieMnte n Bay tSkl0Of ’ Springb ° k (2) ' 

CedZiZa'ZKotoad“ S Wi ' hin Na ' a ' Pr ° Vincial borders ’ plus 

b ”T BOLAN 0 D ° ,v,sroN ^ Worcester (5), Wolseley, Tul- 
bagh^ Touwsnvter, Robertson (2), Montague, Laingsburg Gvdo 

De Dooms, Ceres, Bonnievale, Ashton gsourg, ^ydo, 
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NORTHERN CAPE DIVISION: Vryburg, Vanzylsrus Stella, Reivile, 
Postmasburg, Olifantshoek, Kuruman IDamelslkml Bra^ 
NORTHERN FREE STATE DIVISION: Vredefort, Sasolburg (4), 
Parvs (3) Oranieville (Vastrap), Heilbron (3). 

NORTH EASTERN CAPE DIVISION: Ugie, Sterkstroom. Molteno, 
Lady Grey, Jamestown, Elliot, Dordrecht Bar y ast - 
NORTH EASTERN FREE STATE DIVISION: Warden, re 
liers Tweeling, Memel, Frankfort, Cornelia. 

NORTH WESTERN FREE STATE A DIVISION: Winburg, Vdjoens- 
kroon, Vierfontein, Ventersburg, Kroonstad (5), Koppies, E 

NORTHWESTERN FREE STATE B DIVISION: Wesselsbron, Welkom 
(4), Virginia, Theunissen, Odendaalsrus (2), Hennenman, Bult 

NUWEVEL^DIVKION: Williston, Sutherland, Prince Albert, Mer- 

weville, Fraserburg, Carnarvon, Beaufort West u Sandveld 

OLIFANTS RIVER A DIVISION: Vredenburg, Saldanha, Sandve 
Riebeeck West, Porterville, Piketberg, Moorreesburg Citrusdal. 
OLIFANTS RIVER B DIVISION: Vredendal, Van Rhynsdorp, ieu- 
woudtvme, Loeriesfontein, Graafwater, Clanwilliam, Calvima 
EAST RAND DIVISION: Springs (3), Nigel (2), Kempton ar: (! . 

Heidelberg (Tvl) (3), Germiston (4), Elsburg, Elandsfontem, Ede - 
vale, Brakpan (3), Boksburg (4), Benom (4), 

PASTERN FREE STATE DIVISION: Verkeerdevlei, Thaba Nchu 
Tweespruit, Marquard, Ladybrand (2), Ficksburg (2), Excelsior, 

OVERBERG DIVISION: Villiersdorp, Swellendam, Riviersonderend, 
Napier, Hermanus, Kleinmond, Grabouw, Caledon, Bredasdorp, 

PaTkRUGER DIVISION: Witbank (3), Stoffberg, Middelburg 
/TvP 131 Marble Hall, Groblersdal, Belfast (2). 

S’, >UBERT D ,V,s,0 N : Wakkerstroom, Volksrust Sunder,on 

(2) Morgenzon, Evander, Eendracht, Bethal (3), Ba four 

PORT ELIZABETH DIVISION: Uitenhage ( 2 )> Port ^^Grahams- 
Patensie, Kirkwood, Kareedouw, Humansdorp (2), Grahams 

town. Despatch, Alexandria. 

POTCHEFSTROOM DIVISION: All Potchefstroom cells (14) 
PRETORIA DIVISION: All cells in Pretoria (91) plus Brits (4). 
RHODESIA DIVISION: All cells within Rhodesia boundaries. 
RUSTENBURG DIVISION: Zeerust, Thabazimbi (2), Swartruggens, 
Rustenburg (4), Northam, Koster (2), Groot Manco. 
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SAAMWERK DIVISION: Pongola Piet Retief (?) H A ■ v , 
(3), Chrissiesmeer, Carolina. ’ ' (2) ' Hendrma - E™eIo 

CENTRAL free state DIVISION: Bloemfontein (26) 

Warmbaths (2), Roedtan, Potgietersrus (3), NyItroom ™ Ns 
boomsprmt, Mogel, Koedoesrand, Hllisras (2b 

Ladismith, OUdtSh °° m (4) ' U "«***< 

(5) Me~D: d 2' SI ° N: Vereenigm8 (6) ' V “ dCTb 'J‘- 

sksss ssss izZonZt s rf n,cin - 

Jacobsdal, Fauresmith, Edenburg. ’ 00 ^ ^ agers ontein . 

SOUTH EASTERN FREE STATF nrwTci^vr rr 

g“,™ D ' V ' S,ON: TSUmeb ' °“'* go. Oshaka.i, 

SWA-CENTRAL DIVISION: Windhoek (5), Walvisbaai, Usakos, Go- 

™■w^™r "f ?“?<» Karas, Aranos. 
Carletonville (2) Vemerspos, Gatsrand, Fochville, 

DmS '? N :, W l' e rP°«. Vive, Soutpansberg, Pie- 
vnnw 8 (6) ’ Me$Slna> Louis Trichard b Dendron 

: E ™z:z°r moN Aii , ceiis c ° m,ng under ** ■«» v - 

w^t d akL committees (14) plus Olifantsfontein. 

kers (2) M Roode P oort ( 4 )- Randfontein (2), Ontdek- 

y , ’ U ersdnf (J Fouche), Maraisburg (L Wildenboer) Ma- 
gahesburg, Krugersdorp (6), Florida (4), ’ 

WESTERN TRANSVAAL DIVISION: Schweizer-Reneke (?) S 

&££££&?• “ g(3) ' “■£££ 

raON ER H FREE ? T * TE AND SOUTH WESTERN TRANSVAAL DIV 
Bloemhof° PS ' Hertzogvijle, Bealesville, Christiana, Boshof 

WOLKBERG DIVISION- Tzaneen O') PRol u 

welskloof, Blyderivier. ^ PhaIabo ™a. Lets.tele, Dui- 

Nmeteen new divisions (cells) were added in the course of 1977 : 
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Kempton Park (Thys Marais); Kempton Park (Witfontein); 
Kempton Park (Ysterhout); Bloemfontein (Olienhout); Ermelo 
(Nooitgedacht); Pretoria (Hartbeespoort); Springs (Presidents- 
dam); Brits (Die Kareeboom); Pretoria (Concordia); Standerton- 
Suid; Katimo Mulilo; Durbanville (Door de Kraal); Rustenburg 
(Olifantsnek); Rustenburg (Wildevy); Upington (de Wet Strauss); 
Lutzville; Badplaas; Brakpan (Gert Bezuidenhout); Secunda (Ca¬ 
rolus Trichardt). 

The Super-Afrikaners try to reach as many top people as they 
can. The latest breakdown of membership shows this. 

Even more impressive are the members’ positions in their occu¬ 
pations. The Broederbond circulated the most recent information 
in 1977. Membership then was 11 910. Farmers were the second 
largest group numbering 2 240 or 18,81 percent. 

In the professions exerting the greatest influence on public 
opinion, such as education and religion, Broeders hold almost a 
the top positions. The teaching profession constituted the largest 
group - 20,36 percent (2 424), clergymen 7,12 percent (848) and 
the public service 4,35 percent (518) of Bond membership. Obvi¬ 
ously there are many more Broeders in the teaching profession 
today but in 1968 they included 24 rectors of universities and 
teachers training colleges, 171 professors, 176 lecturers, 468 head¬ 
masters, 121 school inspectors and 647 teachers. 

Sixteen managers of newspaper groups and 22 editors were 
members. Of the 419 public servants in 1968, 59 were secretaries 
or assistant secretaries of departments. In the legal profession there 
were 16 judges, 13 advocates, 156 attorneys and 67 magistrates 
who were Broederbond members. In banking 154 were managers, 
22 accountants and 22 other executives. 

It is easy to see from these figures what has happened. By rop¬ 
ing the best talent in Afrikanerdom into the ranks of the Super- 
Afrikaners and pushing them to the top, the Bond has seized con¬ 
trol of some of the most important professions. Should a very 
capable man not be spotted by the organisation, and yet manage to 
get to the top, the Broederbond will almost certainly consider him 
for membership provided his credentials are right and provided he 
is not too old. In this way the organisation’s influence is guaran¬ 
teed to grow all the time. 

All the fixed assets of the Broederbond are registered in the 
name of the Uniediensburo (Pty) Ltd., whose shares are at all 
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times exclusively held by members of the Executive r> , 

act as trustees for the organisation C ° UnaI ’ wh ° 

J ceXr^'Zrbi T at ;" ; imes deposit *■* >*»«, 

membership fee is R9D b . nat. The annual 
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F y nn tne name Christiaan de Wet Fund’ was reg- 
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istered in 1949 with its first target to collect R100 000. When this 
target was reached in 1956 the Bondsraad decided to reach a second 

“When the fund had reached R250 000 in 1963, the Afrikaner 
Broederbond faced an exceptional challenge when deliberate trea¬ 
son put the Sunday Times in possession of secret documents. To 
the AB it was more a challenge than a punishment and therefore 
the Bondsraad decided on May 21, 1963 to increase the Christiaan 
de Wet Fund to R1 000 000. The favourable reaction from Broed- 
ers resulted in the aim to announce during the celebrations of the 
Bondsraad in 1968 that the fund had reached R1 000 000 (This 
amount had in fact been reached even before the Bondsraad meet- 

* \ 5 ’4 

m The Christiaan de Wet fund cannot use ordinary Broederbond 
funds like membership fees etc. Neither can the capital be used for 
any purpose. Broederbond activities, covert or overt, are funded 
from the interest on the capital only. When the fund was launched 
members were asked to make donations on top of their subscrip¬ 
tions. When the fund aimed at Rl-million, Broeders were asked to 
contribute R50 over a three year period. Such targets are set and 
branches are reminded regularly to see that the pledges are con- 

The latest balance sheet (February 28 1977) shows the fund s 
total as R2 129 365,75. It is made up as follows: 

Capital fund 
Investment Reserve 
Federal fund 
Road building fund 

(to the Hartbeesjeugterrein) 

The capital fund is made up as follows: 

Fixed assets of R974 239,68 comprising. 

Office block, Die Eike, 

(administrative headquarters) 

Hartbeesjeugterrein (meeting place for 
Bondsraad, annual meetings etc,) 

The investments total 1 084 827,57 comprising. 

Listed shares 
Unlisted shares 
Short term investments 
Housing loans 


R1 328 266,23 
532 988,82 
267 288,70 

822,00 


655 353,60 

318 886,08 

642 246,75 
86 656,69 
355 924,13 
140 031,35 


Mousing loans . , . 

It is noted in the accounts that the administration of the funds and 
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other costs amounted to R70 281,01 and the income from the 

P 9 r i t 9 Q e Sr U fc terr ^ n W3S R548 ’ 16 ’ giving the fund a balance of 
Dunng 1976 the fund received donations of 
R123 134 but an amount of R63 387 had to be deducted from the 

a ri j Cause t ^ le Farm Strydhoek was given back to the donor 
w o had stipulated that it was to be used for a Broederbond holi¬ 
day resort. After investigating the implications for many years the 
Executive decided it was not feasible and gave the farm back. (The 
arm was originally donated, according to Circular 8/63/64, by 
Breeder S A Maree. It comprised 3 000 morgen “conservatively” 
valued at R100 000 and was situated in the Drakensberg between 
Harnsmith and Bergville.) 

The healthy investment reserve fund of more than R500 000 is 
accounted for in Circular 5/75/76 which ascribes it to profits on 
share transactions. (It is interesting to note that while the share 

£? de P ressed the Broederbond managed to make 
K512 447 on share transactions.) It is the policy of the trustees of 
the funds to use only the interest. 

In the financial year 1976/1977 interest of R112 613,00 on the 
Christiaan de Wet Fund became available for Broederbond activi- 

nov Spent aS follows: FAK R3 100, Nasionale Jeugraad 

' 4 ’ Rwterwag R10 037, Afrikaanse Studentebond R4 359 Ge- 

nootskap van Rhodesiese Afrikaners R1 109, travelling expenses of 
study committees (watchdog committees) R10 542, student dia- 
logue R9 000, student affairs R322, administration of funds 
R4 321, microfilming of documents R2 738, secretary for liaison 
work R12 543, African youth action (SABRA) R15 000, office 
rent R5 334. It is noted in the accounts that the fund would have to 
increase by about 10 percent to meet its present commitments if 
inflation is taken into consideration. 

The importance the Broederbond attaches to the Christiaan de 
Wet Fund and its role is clearly illustrated in many of the secret 
documents. “The Afrikaner Broederbond is entering a very im¬ 
portant new phase of its existence, one which concerns the protec¬ 
tion and development of our Christian white man’s republic in the 
hre-and-death struggle against the forces seeking to destroy it.” 
Because the organisation cannot face this mighty challenge with- 
out the necessary funds, “the Bondsraad decided unanimously that 
the Christiaan de Wet Fund must grow to R1 -million in the next 

three years (Extraordinary circular to branch chairmen, June 12 
1963). J 
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An important aspect of the de Wet Fund’s expenditure is t e 
work of the Broederbond’s watchdog committees (see Chapter 
23). There are 14 of these committees whose 156 members rep¬ 
resent “the best brainpower in almost every sphere, not only in 
South Africa, but probably in the whole world” (circular of June 
12 1963.) These committees investigate aspects of Government 
policy and South African problems and propose solutions. 

Large amounts were also allocated from this fund to attain re¬ 
publican status for South Africa. The Broederbond played a deci¬ 
sive role in the referendum narrowly won by the pro-republicans. 
Their members campaigned actively. As one put it: Every 
member (there were about 8 000 then) became an organiser, 
knocking on doors, persuading people to vote for the Republic 
But money plays an important part in such a campaign and the 
taps of the Christiaan de Wet Fund were turned wide open. “We 
also helped formulate, disseminate and promote the acceptance of 
our traditional policy of separate development,” according to a 
secret circular ofjune 12 1963. “The promotion of the ideals of our 
nation and the co-ordination of youth, sporting, social and other 
activities were also made possible by the fund. In these spheres we 
mostly gave financial support to our organisations acting as our 
public fronts, to facilitate attainment of our ideals.” 

The Christiaan de Wet Fund also ploughed thousands of rands 
into the Coloured Federal Party which, in its early years, sup¬ 
ported the Government’s separate development policy. It bought 
more than a dozen Land-rovers with loudspeakers for Chief Lea- 
bua Jonathan’s Lesotho National Party. It must have been a sad 
day for the Broederbond when he turned his back on South 
Africa, a few years after the secret organisation’s magnificent gift 
had helped him come to power. The transaction was so discreetly 
handled that only a few Broeders were privy to it and it is not cer¬ 
tain that even Chief Jonathan knew where the Land-rovers came 

from. . . 

The Broederbond fund for day-to-day administration 

amounted to R192 034,57 in 1974. It appears from the balance 
sheets that the annual administration costs including salaries were 
R122 939,56 and income from membership fees was R126 271,05. 
The Bond paid only R64,15 income tax on the fund that year. 

Branches retain two-fifths of the membership fees to finance 
their own activities. It appears that at any given time they have 
about R150 000 at their disposal. To boost the Christiaan de Wet 
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Fund, head office called on them to hand over their “surnlnc” t U 
usfd produaTvdy by' TJdTwtt Fund. 3CC ° UntS C ° UM be 

uniTalm„t V ofttrmaki° UntS ” banks ° r buildi "8 sodcti “ 

and approved by the ExeSve° f ' h ' BroedCTb ond 

a Atnkaner building societies such as Saambou-Nasionaal 

circulars thafd^wilTn SUbsCriptions b y sto P or der are assured in 
r . c 1 th not jeopardise secrecy. In Circular VfiV/U 

SE£t=;txtrs-s= 

inter h , J Y H Broederbo nd, were reassured. “In terms of 

SSs stS'vtr r th “ 

;r„S" paym ; nts ,o the de ™ «= 

tSt; Speaal r L *' : 

of secrecy, and the Bond f a c ’ , nCe a 8 ain ^ or reasons 
or relatives get R 150 for funeraUosts™™ W ^ members ’ wives 

The Ex^cutiv^Counci^ 1 * * 4 ° pCrates in almost total secrecy, 

the detafis e a°re of suchTnatu ^ 

sonally.” 03 Un? t at tbey can onl y be given per- 

t eJh h : ofr"tbt;\; n ;::r E «co“fc Afn “, unta ■' i “- 

event - the b ;'”“ 

wound up organisations after the “estate” had been 


i Rand Daily Mail } December 15 1944 

2. Dr Piet Meyer. 

3. Statistics for 1974/75. 

4 ‘ Minutes of the Bondsraad meeting, 1968. 
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Recruitment 


Gaining membership of Afrikanerdom’s most exclusive organis¬ 
ation involves a long and complicated process of checks and cross¬ 
checks during which all members can have their say. By the time a 
candidate stands at the threshold of membership he has had to sur¬ 
vive a sophisticated surveillance in which every facet of his lite has 
been carefully examined. The organisation knows his background, 
his habits, his strengths, his weaknesses, his affiliations, and every 
detail of his family life and working life. 

For the greater part of the process - which can take three years - 
the prospective member has no idea he is the focus of close scru¬ 
tiny by the Broederbond machine. Again the preservation of the 
organisation’s strict code of secrecy is paramount, and it is ensured 
by a system of cut-off points at which the Broederbond can aban¬ 
don his recruitment without having endangered any of its jeal¬ 
ously guarded secrets. The process has five formal stages. 

1. A Broeder gives notice to his branch that he is going to nomi¬ 
nate a candidate. 2. The branch is informed of the personal details 
of the target recruit. 3. The target recruit is approved by the 
branch members, the general membership and the Executive 
Council. 4. He is discreetly approached to discover whether he 
would be willing to join. 5. The recruit is inducted. 

Strict guidelines are laid down in the standing orders tor al 
these processes. No Broeder may be directly or indirectly in¬ 
volved in the proposal or seconding of any candidate until he has 
been a member for a year. A Broeder may not propose or second a, 
blood relative, or a relative by marriage, nor may he be present 
when the branch discusses the nomination of a relative. It is abso¬ 
lutely essential that the proposer and seconder know the target re¬ 
cruit well. . 

They must both be convinced that he strives for the perpetua¬ 
tion of a separate Afrikaner nation with its own language and cu - 
ture; that he gives preference to Afrikaners and other wel - is- 
posed people and companies in the economic, public and profes- 
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sional fields; that he upholds the Afrikaans language at home, in 
his job and his community at large; that he is a Protestant; that 
er e is nothing in his personality, character or behaviour that 
would make him unsuitable for membership; that he is exceptio¬ 
nally trustworthy, principled and prudent; that he can meet the fi¬ 
nancial implications of membership; that he is able and willing to 
take an active regular and loyal part in all the organisation’s activi- 

es, and that he does not belong to any other secret or semi-secret 
ogamsations. 

If the target recruit has lived in the branch area for less than two 
years, or has been known to his sponsors for less than two years 
the permission of the Executive Council must be obtained before 
e can be nominated. If he lives in an urban area where there is 
more than one branch, and is known to fewer than half the memb¬ 
ers ot the sponsoring branch, his nomination form must be ac¬ 
companied by a “satisfactory list” of local Broeders who know 
nim well. 

A target recruit must not be nominated unless there is a good 
chance that he will accept membership. The branch executive 
must satisfy itself completely that the candidate’s admission is 
rea ly desirable, and at least two members of the executive must 

underwrite the nomination before it is put to the branch for an- 
proval. r 

The Broederbond specifies exacting cultural, family, moral, re¬ 
ligious and political characteristics in its recruits. The slightest de¬ 
viation from strict Afrikaner norms can jeopardise membership. If 
a target recruit’s credentials are tainted, however slightly, he has 
ittle chance of being invited to join. For example, scores of other¬ 
wise eminently eligible Afrikaners have been rejected because they 
married English-speaking women. Others have been turned down 
because they were sent to English-medium schools; others, again, 
ecause they belonged to sports clubs whose members were 
mainly English-speaking. 

Irregularity in church attendance is a definite handicap - and the 
church he attends must be one of the Afrikaner Establishment de¬ 
nominations: the Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, Nederduitsch Her- 
vornde Kerk, Gereformeerde Kerk, or the more recently acceptable 
Apostohese Geloofsending van Suid-Afrika. Divorce puts an end to 
any chance of membership, and unless under exceptional circum¬ 
stances is grounds for expulsion. Involvement in court actions is 
distincly frowned upon and could wreck chances of acceptance. 
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Participation in any form of Sunday sport or recreation would im 
mediately raise the puritan hackles of the organisation and hamper 
admission. 

Despite a clause to the contrary in the constitution, the “wrong 
party political affiliations will prevent membership. This applies 
particularly to members of the Herstigte Nasionale Party which in 
the early 1970s shook the Broederbond with its worst crisis and 
came very close to tearing it apart. The crisis was resolved when 
the organisation expelled all HNP members. Membership of any 
of South Africa’s opposition parties (the Progressive Federal 
Party, the New Republic Party, or the South African Party) would 
be regarded as an aberration militating against acceptance. 

If the target recruit is able to emerge unscathed from this obsta¬ 
cle course, the five-phase process of recruitment may continue. 
The sponsoring Broeder gives verbal notice at an ordinary branch 
meeting that he intends to make a nomination. At the following 
monthly meeting, after ensuring that none of the target recruit s 
relatives is present, the branch discusses his prospects. Unless it is 
clear that the branch supports the nomination, the process stops 
here. If, however, there appears to be general support for the 
nomination, the target recruit is proposed and seconded by the 
two sponsoring Broeders. This is a formal, written nomination on 
a prescribed form which contains full details of his personal cir- 
cumstances. 

At the following monthly meeting the target recruit s full per- 
sonal details are read out to the meeting and a vote is taken. All the 
branch members must participate by indicating on their ballot 
forms “Yes,” or “No,” or “Abstain.” Two votes against the 
nomination are enough to squash it. If the ballot is unanimously in 
favour, or there is only one vote against, the proposal form is sent 
to head office. A member casting a negative vote has 14 days to 
explain it in writing to head office. Failure to do this causes his ob¬ 
jection to lapse, and it will be disregarded by the Executive 
Council. At head office the chief secretary draws up a list of nomi¬ 
nations received from all the branches. The list is sent to the 
branches with the regular monthly circular letter so that members 
throughout the country can register objections to the candidacy. If 
there are objections they must be sent with written explanations to 
head office for consideration by the Executive Council. Although 
it is not stipulated in the standing orders, it is generally accepted in 
Broederbond lore that even one objection can block membership. 
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ofd CC °K din ! u° Broederbond sources, the selection process is 
ten abused by members and candidates are often turned down 
on spunous grounds. It is common for members to raise o^c- 
ons for reasons of commercial or personal rivalry It appears that 
once they are on the “inside”, members are reluctant to'share ^th 
newcomers their privileged and exclusive status. In any case the 

seafonal 0 men ® r °^ erbond 15 Hmited both by the strict and highly 
tonal membershjp requirements, and by each branch bang 

ted to) a quota of two new members a year, one under 35 years 
old and the other under 45. 7 

fond say in the selection process rests with the Executive Coun¬ 
cil. Nomination to the Broederbond is not a one-chance affair If 

if "7 ,Mn ° n M * “ the bra " ch general membeTh" 

the sponsors can renew the nomination after a year. If it fails a 
econd time, they must wait two years before bidding again The 

afterTfoc dT"’ u™ ** P ° WCr C ° SUSpend 3 nomi ^tion, even 

Renera^ level f'l ^ Pr ° CeSS at branch and 

S1X m ° nthS mUSt P3SS bef ° re a 

rn ?" CC the Executiv e Council has approved a nomination, the ac- 
ecruitmg process must begin within six months or the whole 

place undertrT^ fr ° m , the be 8 innin g again. Recruitment takes 

a least two R 7 i ? lnformation committee comprising 
at least two Broeders elected annually by each branch The first 

3 B ;°. edCr Wh ° kn ° WS the recruit'weH - m 

all likelihood one of the two sponsors - who approaches him and 

foe Bm'ed SC b ee T ederS t0 ^ ^ attitude towards organisations of 
Sealed Ure ' N ° det3lls ° f the are re- 

with the !nf Cd ° n •“ faVOUrable ’ the tar S e t recruit is put in touch 
th the information committee which then takes over the recruit¬ 
ment procedure The committee members can halt this at a" y 

alfoh W Cre thC ^ fed thC t3rget recruit does not comply fully with 

hat t e h° r d 83niSatl0n,S rC fHe must give anundemfong 
that the discussions to follow will be kept utterly confidential - 

whether or not he finally decides to apply for membership. The 

landing orders say: “Because the Broederbond is secret the re- 

rrr ork very carefuiiy - Neither the imemai ^mgs, 

such as the selection system, nor the names of members mav be 
mentioned without express permission. The standing orders and 
other documents of the organisation may not be disclosed.” 
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What can be revealed to the target recruit are the following: that 
admission to the organisation is by invitation only; the contents o 
the constitution; the existence of a programme of action, the var¬ 
iety of people that belong to the organisation, such as minister , 
doctors, professors, farmers, artisans lawyers, advocates, teac ers 
officers and merchants; the financial commitments of R40 on ad 
mission and R20 annual subscriptions as well as any levies w 
the Executive Council may impose; that at the annual congress a 
. budget is presented; that a reserve fund exists; and that the Broe- 
derbond is strictly selective in its membership. 

If the target recruit agrees to join, he must fill in a or pp 
cation form which is sent on to the chief secretary at head 
He in turn notifies the branch secretary if the Executive Council 
approves the nomination, and gives the green light for induction. 
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Induction 


e Broederbond’s induction ceremony is a darkly dramatic affair 
t at culminates in a sacred oath before God to carry the secrets of 

C organisation to the grave. As the new recruit stands on the 
threshold of admission to the ranks of the Super-Afrikaners, his 
knowledge of them is scant and vague. They have framed the cer¬ 
emony with a caution which is typical of all their activities. Like 
the recruitment process, it has several cut-off points so that the re¬ 
cruit is exposed gradually to revelations of the organisation’s inner 
secrets. At each of these points he must acknowledge that he is in 
accord with everything he has heard so far and wishes the indue- 
tion to proceed to the next phase. 

The version of the ceremony which was approved in 1974 may 
be considered refined, compared with the bizarre, ritualistic enrol¬ 
ment procedure of the Broederbond’s early days. Then, according 
to reports, there was a dramatic rite with a “body” on a bier 
transfixed with a dagger. The dummy’s winding sheet was em¬ 
broidered in blood red, with the word Verraad (Treason). Every 
member had to stab it with a dagger, symbolically indicating the 
penalty of betrayal. The “chaplain” conducting the ceremony in- 
toned: He who betrays the Bond will be destroyed by the Bond. 

1 he Bond never forgets. Its vengeance is swift and sure. Never yet 
has a traitor escaped his just punishment.” 1 

The constitution, standing orders and induction rubric now 
contain no description of this macabre ritual. But even in its modi- 
led form the induction ceremony remains a chilling affair that 
could come straight from the pages of fiction. 

It takes place at night in a darkened room. Two candles give the 
only illumination. The venue is usually a member’s home, or a 
regular branch meeting-place. The windows are shrouded and all 
sources of light masked. At the top of the room is a table draped 
with the South African flag. As a symbol of Afrikaner exclusivity 
and rejection of the British, whose oppression of the Afrikaners 
was the original raison d’etre of the Broederbond, the Union Jack in 
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the flag is covered, otherwise flags of the former Boer republics 

af< Thertis a fltckering candle at each end of the table. Standing be- 
hmd it s the Broeder who will conduct the mductton ceremony, 
u ual the chairman of the branch. The recruit is esconedmto he 
room by hi. sponsors and stands facing the able. S.lenty*e 
branch members - who are not known by him to be Broed 
file into the room and stand, unseen, behind him ° " 

contribute to the ceremony have torches to read heir passages 
■ from the induction handbook. Now the emotional and psycho 
loeical preparation for the induction begins. 

° There may be a hymn, the only optional part of the ceremony 
and then dJchairman instructs the branch members that in these 
moments of deep seriousness” they must recall ^wn^uc- 
tion and treat the ceremony as a reaffirmation 
ment to the organisation. This is followed by a scripture reading 

and a prayer. Then the induction itself begins. . v 

CHAIRMAN - reads the full name of the recruit and 5dys. You 
^-Afrikaners who are members of the Afrikaner Broeder- 
bond have, after careful consideration, decided to invite you to 

come a member of this organisation. 

For this reason, you have been called here to learn what die 
principles and ideals of the Afrikaner Broederbond are and after 
you have heard and accepted what will be expected o y 
member to make a solemn and binding promise of trust. 

But first it is necessary that you comply with two condition. 
Firstly nobody who is a member of any secret or semi-secret 
organisation or is in any way connected with such an organisation 
3 from the Ruiterwag (the Broederbond’s junior organisation) 
may be a member of the Afrikaner Broederbond, except w„h the 

CHAIRMAN- E rc^ 1 'Itr fill »/ < he recmh D ° yo “ 

solemnly declare, in the presence of the witnesses here gathered , 
that you are not a member of, or in any way connected with, y 
secret or semi-secret organisation? 

What is your answer? 

Sm AN ?you must know that the conlidentiality 
of the Afrikaner Broederbond and its activities is one of the most 
important characteristics, and that the strictest^protection of th 
confidentiality is demanded in the interests of the Bond and 
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members, and in your own interests - reads the full name of the re 

smcerkvTef T ^ u ^ seri °^ness and 
n 1 Y ’ , b u° re heSC gathered witnesses, that you will reveal 

rfSefsllT ° r ° f What yOU W abouuhi 

^rriKaner Broederbond and its members? 

RECRUIT — replies: Yes. 

ditiomfthiffoil N ° W y ° U baVC com P bed with these con- 
ditions, the following can be revealed to you. 

the Afrfka nkaner Br ° eder ] bond is born fr oni a deep conviction that 
nla^d T natl ° n ’ WUh US ° Wn cba racteristics and destiny, was 

n t on "as b^e "Tl * G ° d ^ Three —and Jt this 
God C ° rCma in existence as i° n g as it pleases 

The members of the Afrikaner Broederbond are Afrikaners 

a a n W d ar t e o°se: h v:: r Callln8 ’ Wh ° StnVe C ° HVC ° Ut the b - - <>ur nation,’ 

rh JaV A / nkaner Broec ierbond is wholly devoted to the service of 
the Afrikaner nation and does not exist to serve or promote the 
personal interests of its members. Those who join do so to give, 
eceive, to serve, not to be served or personally advantaged ’ 

the Afr^ner B°r °d r k“• G ° d ’ 3nd in His Service and honour, 
bond ^ f B 1 r ° ederbond aims to u nite its members in a strong 

love desoTteTh ' Tff ^ ° f thdr nadon; C ° bind them in 
ment of a hlhh dlfferCnCes; t0 Work selflessl y for the establish- 
strive for the V™"? 1 P ur pose among all Afrikaners who 

Afrikaner nariom 6 ^ ab Berests of the 

Because membership of the Afrikaner Broederbond entails 

" P ° nSb ^ “ “ "' CMSary that you carefully consider what 

enced BroT , T‘ 1W ° r ' : ’' ““ U P°" a " umb er of expert- 
need Breeders to inform you about this. At this point a number of 

passaged ^ Ae aid ° f their t0rches > read folLi/g 

FIRST BROEDER — It will be expected of you that you will live 

destilvtf 11 ^ lfm b , eliefthat the Almighty God determines the 
n , f, ! 0ns : and wi » be expected of you that you will 
S K ? he P nstian natl °nal viewpoint of the Afrikaner, as pre¬ 
nation By thC W ° rd ° f G ° d and thC tradidons of the Afrikaner 

SEC° nd BROEDER - It will be expected of you that you will 
ays remain true to yourself and your conscience, but that you 
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will also respect the right of your fellow Broeders to be different; 
that you will always remember that we are irrevocably bound to¬ 
gether in our faith in the Afrikaner Broederbond, of one heart, one 
outlook, one struggle, but not the same. 

FIRST BROEDER — It will be expected of you that you will do 
all in your power to establish and promote a common purpose 
among all motivated Afrikaners; to strengthen and develop the 
Afrikaner nation; and, in particular, to promote its culture and ex¬ 
tend its role in the national economy. 

SECOND BROEDER - It will be expected of you that you will 
steadfastly fulfil your duties as a member and that you will faith¬ 
fully attend the monthly branch meetings. 

FIRST BROEDER - It will be expected of you that you will strive 
for the achievement of the Bond’s ideals, not only through co-op¬ 
eration in organised endeavours, but also through individual ac¬ 
tion in your own work circle, family life and sphere of influence, 
inspired and strengthened by your fellow Broeders and guided by 
the Bond’s principles and ideals; and that you will co-operate acti¬ 
vely and faithfully with your fellow Broeders in a spirit of true 
common purpose and sincere brotherhood. 

SECOND BROEDER - It will be expected of you that you will 
at all times in your behaviour uphold the honour, value and good 
name of the Afrikaner Broederbond. 

CHAIRMAN - Brotherhood demands of you work and rugged 
perseverance. 

At times it demands conflict and unpleasantness. It not only de¬ 
mands the combating of that which is evil, but more especially 
obedience to and the practice of Christian principles. 
CHAIRMAN - reads the full name of the recruit and says: Do you 
understand the purpose that we have in mind, and the spirit that 
the Afrikaner Broederbond embodies? From your heart, do you 
subscribe to the basis and objectives of our struggle as presented to 
you? Are you now ready to accept the demands of membership 
and to undertake an irrevocable union? 

RECRUIT -replies: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN - I ask you then, in the presence of the Broeders 
here gathered who have been called as witnesses if, in full aware¬ 
ness of the seriousness of your promise and the responsibility you 
are taking upon yourself, you solemnly undertake: 

1. faithfully and sincerely to serve the Afrikaner nation through 
the Afrikaner Broederbond in all that it stands for, 
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2 ‘ n ^ er “ y ^ r , llfe C ° reVeal t0 any outsider anything you learn 
about the Afrikaner Broederbond and its members, particularly 
the membership of a fellow Broeder, even if your own mem¬ 
bership is ended, unless you have received prior permission 
rom the Executive Council of the Afrikaner Broederbond; 
never to reveal your own membership of the Afrikaner Br’oe- 

u f a r m wlthout the Permission of the Executive Council of 
the Afrikaner Broederbond; 


3. 


4. never to become a member of any secret or semi-secret organ¬ 
isation, or to involve yourself by co-operation with any such 
organisation, without the permission of the Executive Council 
or the Afrikaner Broederbond; 

5. to subject yourself to the conditions of the constitution and 
standing orders, to fulfil the duties that the Bond Executive 
may lay down according to the standing orders, and to subject 
yourself readily to the brotherly discipline that the Bond 
Executive may apply according to the standing orders; 

6. unconditionally to comply if the Executive Council, after con¬ 
sideration, thinks fit to terminate your membership; 

7. to subject yourself to immediate expulsion from the Broeders, 
if you in any way break this undertaking. 


Before you are asked to reply, you are now given a few moments 
to reflect. 

CHAIRMAN - reads the full name of the recruit and says: What is 
your reply? 

RECRUIT — replies: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN - In the name of the Afrikaner Broederbond, and in 
the presence of the other Broeders who stand here as witnesses of 
the irrevocable union you have forged, I accept your promise of 
raith and declare you a Broeder. 

In the words of our motto, I wish you strength. 

Be strong in the practice of your brotherhood. 

Be strong in faith if the struggle becomes onerous. 

Be strong in your love of your nation. 

Be strong in the service of your nation. 

With a hearty handshake I, and after that the other Broeders 

want to assure you that we accept you from now on as a fellow 
Broeder. 

Hearty congratulations and welcome. 
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The induction ceremony end s as the lights are fd|ow _ Broed _ 

new member turns to be greeted one byonV of R4 0, and 

ran, super- 

Afrikaners. 


1 . 

2 . 


ce^Soud^Atocabwanie^Repubhc in”l961 ^he”Brocderbond has 
nuously for the flag to be revised. 


vorked 
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Our strength lies in secrecy.” This slogan (Circular 3 / 9/681 n 
meates all Broederbond documents T h . T r 9 68) P 

few considering there are now 12 nm V remarkaW y 

anon is 60 years old members and the organis- 

nty Pote rb0 or d evTn't°D " m ° re T *“ th ° s ' ° f ‘he Secu- 

but the voune men wt. "18 membership was open, 

secrecy and 1 A inaugurated it soon realised the power of 
y and changed the constitution accordingly three years later 
The justification was their belief that the A fri Y [ „ 
watersrand was persecuted at that TU A6 *? aer J on the be¬ 
have been hounded from n il “ timc ‘ J he Y claimed they would 

pro-Afrikaans orp^don Ttoar' °^ *» a 

when the Narinn-d; f hls ar 8 ument fell away after 1948 

to .^t^SlSr t0 P ° Wer ; * WOuld ha ve been absurd 
ggesc men that Afrikaners were “hounded ” 

•he s^e'ofcct take on “»<• 

as treason to fellow-members and Th ^ COncerned - h ls re garded 

years a gruesome ceremony was p^rfoS'^e' 

gravity of the offence T ooc^ u, " med to em phasize the 

husband and ^ ““ "* “ « 

NewsCrS Ifl’'TX ^ emerges from 

bond’s move'from ,Z rk •"* fo ™? ™ mh ™ ° ( *e Broeder- 
headquartejs ’O™ d ? Wet buiIdin « » *eir new 

Cedar Avenue SV"" -w budding, Die Bike, , 
ucKiand Park, Johannesburg. Our telephone 
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Die Eike, the secret Broederbond HQ in Auckland Park, Johannesburg. 

number is 31-4161. (This was changed to 726-4345 on August 6 
1977 when the new automatic exchange at Auckland Park came 
into operation.) This must not be disclosed to non-members, and 
friends (members) are requested to phone personally and not to 
give the number to their secretaries. 

“Although we can be reached through the switchboard of the 
FAK (Federasie van Afrikaanse Kultuurverenigings) avoid doing this 
because the switchboard operator there is not informed of our af¬ 
fairs. 

“Our office is on the first floor, listed as Uniediensburo (Edms) 
Bpk. Visiting friends (members) should take the stairs or lift to the 
first floor and ask at the office for the official they want to see. In-* 
quiries should definitely not be made on the first floor occupied by 
the FAK and Rapportryers. Although the male personnel of the 
FAK are friends (members) the women there are not all married to 
members. Indiscreet inquiries, therefore, can create embar¬ 
rassment. Remember also that the second floor is occupied by our 
youth organisations, Junior Rapportryers, Jeugraad and ASB 
(Afrikaanse Studentebond). The ASB organiser is not a member. 
The newsletter warned that casual visitors, friends of Broeder- 
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rime d and " ° th ' r pe °P ]e migbt be ta th = budding at any 

the building waTaTroeTrA f“ me ' h ‘“ f'?"' encountered in 
members Vere aga.n ^LV^X 

To coipW inq “ rieS ° n ' he Br ° Und or s ~°" d Boor. ’ 

Ployed Mr I Vi SeC “ n ' y arrangenMMS Broederbond em- 
p oyed Mr Jj Schoeman, a retired member from Vereenieintr as 

zf r ,0 '“ r ; *£££?£ 

pi • p c fficials wiII n°t sign them but the designation 

Ch ef Seererery will be written or typed place of a rignatire 
ers rom ranches or individual members to head office must 
arty only the membership number of the sender. Branchtcmi 

b“ care&lt fheAdV °f ^ Th ' WOrdin 8 ° n envcl °P“ 

woSdt for m mb befor ” h ""“ a tare posted. A safe method 

for posting to head office br “ ch S ' Cretar >’ 

“Where letters, circulars and other documents are of a hitrhly 

viizzr thcy r n be de,ivercd by hand »b-cS 

ter ]y J y and annot ba PP en hut at the outs.de quar- 

druses iiTnt Wi,h a let,er b °° k recording ad- 

m sue" a i v rhi ,nS,rUC,1 T The S ' andard hrms are d ™wn »P 
. * 3y that non ~members getting hold of them would not 

r nd ey th Wer : Br ° ederbond d —s. Still no chances are 
“Letmr, } u ? St SCCUnty is P rescr ^bed for handling them 

formatioVif s^'en'i C “ memS Z* WOuld reVeal “" P ' d ™al in- 
ope and posted to hfcMK^'l,ih T”? ""T 
May 3° ,973). This i„s,r„cri„® applies to 
A), nom.nat.on forms (Form D), statement at induction (Form G? 
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application for transfer to Outside or Resting membership (Form 
M), application for forming a new branch (Form J), exemp ion 

from attendance (Form B). f 

“Form C (monthly report), Form L (acknowledgement of re¬ 
ceipt of circulars), letters concerning routine matters and oAer 
communications must be sent to these addresses: Cape bran ^ 

Mr J Botha, Box 5634 , Johannesburg; Transvaal branches. A 
Retief Box 4966, Johannesburg: Natal and South 
brandies: Mr F v Z Lubbe, Senior Box 8576, Johannesburg. 
Orange Free State branches: Mr A Strydom, Senio , 

J °‘‘Ainme^ promissory notes, contributions and correspond¬ 
ence to the Christiaan de Wet Fund must be sent by registered ma 
to Mr M Kruger, Box 7714, Johannesburg. Please n °te: postal 
orders and cheques for branch contributions must bc^« 
Uniespaarklub and sent to J Botha, Box 5634, Johannesburg. 

Please inform vour treasurer of this. 

•S,ls such as Uniespaarklub, C de Wet Ponds, Ch ef Secre¬ 
tary, must no. be written on the envelope. Always use trong e„_ 
velopes of good quality. Use two, one inside the other, if the co 
tents are heavy, and use registered mail when the contents warran 
It Make sure the correct post box number is written on the envel¬ 
ope and that the envelope is properly sealed. Use safe wordmg in 
vour letters Our normal way of addressing each other (Broer) 
must not be used, but rather ‘friend’. Use membership numbers 
instead of names. Addresses to be used on envelopes are supplied 
to divisional secretaries and treasurers. These addresses must not 
be used when writing to head office, The addresses,»a^rcular 
should be used until further notice. The names used 

sarilv refer to officials handling these matters. 

The Broederbond offices close for Christmas and the New 
Year To avoid security risks such as postboxes spilling over 
members are instructed not to write to the °^e durmg ^ 
period Secretaries and treasurers who go on leave during Decern 
ber must arrange for the safekeeping of all Broederbond docu¬ 
ments (July 1 1977). They must also tell head office where circulars 
should be sent in their absence, to obviate the security ris o un 
claimed letters. Secretaries who move from their areas mus g.ve 
head office without delay the alternative address for circulars. 

A sec e a ry must keep careful control of all documents in his 
possession. He must complete a standard form (R) at regular inter- 
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vals and send it to head office to ensure that th, r a i 

each %££?£% 
must be burnt. But n^TT 8 ' Clrculars more than a year old 

body to^go^hn^gh^the (^cum^nts 1111 ^^^ mus^riominate^o^ne- 
old ones (Circular linem^Tv A** Secretary and burn the 

mrnss 

SS 3 “*^?s=SSH; 

guarded documents dihgemfyTnough" SUSP1Q ° n " ^ 

iiiiiSSE 

r„s cS™rfe„ w "^' * April cfcXtiTdiv' 

ately if the , XCr T' y mUS ‘ thwefore advise > ls immedi- 

y ddress of your chairman has changed If he will nnr K<= 

h„^ dunn * fi weck in April Jet u / kno i v f : - * 

“hole™tufeTthe d ^.“"P “ "° th '"S “ ™ce leaks 

the biggest threat to th ' ^ S ° they regard ex P osur e as 

ggest threat to their existence. On occasion they have called 
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in members who are Department of National Security or Security 

mistakes in a group of c,radars 

sem only to certain branches. Should these appear in a news.pap 

E number of suspect branches is 

they can eliminate even further by calling back « 

iJing for identification marks. In one circular 

ers are warned against using t in env ourse lves wrap docu- 

^i-tl^rOTrl- « * e " vel ° pe ” 

,h •■Sono” assume naively that every Afrikaner 
ltlo „ is a 

augural meeting. Check ) P » , i j ute m i n imum. 

sasss 

ation and the Ruiterwag. • The meeting place is 

which they go is clearly illustrated in an b dis _ 

the date of the meetmg ^te'hands 

or where and when the meetmg was to take place. 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL September 15, 1964 

To all branch secretaries 

Dear Friend, ■ : n naraeraph 10 of 

K T h rhe llmeeTa Mr Lombard who will be wearing a white 
flower in his buttonhole. 
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st a nce y S) he musfpL^^^ 

Of bmh^ Arrangements will be made to take him to the meeting 

to hi’mThi IT "' , ' l T ,flan0n from his *>™<* m “« be given 
egate is asked Tr’itTZ 't" '° Mr Lombard when the del- 
th= delegate reaches AeTeettag^ce ha " ded ° VCT ° n ‘ y Whe " 
^NobcJy will be allowed to attend without a letter of tdentifica- 

Warn your delegate to be careful where and with whom he dis 

" S ™'- H 'especiaUy careful a, the p7aceThere he" 

Th^ / Pe ° P C 35 P ° SSib,e mUSt know of his visit 
to rain ga ‘ e mUS ' P ' bring a coat in case « g«s cold or starts 

Yours faithfully, 

Chief Secretary. 

auTf 83 '” toregional or “total meetings are strongly discour- 
• g rom staying in hotels, or even with friends or relatives who 

are non members because ,, would mcrease the secumy lk The 

office has a Its, of members prepared to accommodate Broede„ 
ring meetings. Broeders are told not to discuss the meeting with 

nyone „ hen chey apply for , eave from teTl th” Z 

T the >' a K re “"“V- The venues of annual meemgshave on" 
occasion, been changed to ensure strict security. 8 ’ 

roeders are encouraged to offer lifts to fellow members to re 
ce the number of cars parked outside the meeting place The 

Z su°bu'rb P . ark a " T r CarS in °" e P '^ b “ around 

■ n , b t0 avoid attr acting attention (Circular 9/72/73) Meet- 

g p aces are guarded by members. No delegate can get into 
meeting without a lermr nf sc • mto a 

a ■ & , ut 3 letter °r identification signed bv his branrh 

ventTatesd” op^ng tary ' ^ 8U3rdS 3lS ° patr °' the grounds to P re " 

office-ttTtiU aone X me3SUres get a reprimand from head 

!=£■» 5111 appears that there ls insufficient control at meetings 

member^walk^d 6 ^ 11185 ° f ‘ W ° brancHeS ° r m <«- Recently a S 
member walked into a meeting while it was in progress,"because 
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there was no guard at the door. Branches must keep the truest 

duced with the usual letter of identification to gam entry 

m The ^Executive Council recently forbade the employment of 
black or coloured staff at gatherings, especially at braa s. Some^ 
rimes they are within hearing distance of the meeting p . 
cular warned' It ordered members to report breaches of this rule 

''^“r^g^asoconstitu.a^^ 

S-r-— 

Executive” (Circular 5/75/76). . , _ f u P , 

Members are warned against introducing their wives to other 
M W, Thev are encouraged to hold branch meetings in houses 
anlother relatives are away for the even 

tag- They must serve “etaL“ 2/3/66: 

“As requested 1 by°a number "of^ra^hes^'we < point out once again 

tha .hi mtluaion of wives to friends (-embers a, branch 

"ana - use 'rue m bership^nurnbers -es (Cir- 

_/ r he secretary All documents taken from the secreta y y 

th Insular 6/71/72 members on their way to the annual meet- 
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S™ d n °‘J 0 aSSUme that fel| ow-travellers are also del- 
questioned aZ^our AlrhSh't7°”•“ y °“ “* 

if'you caZavenr"” 5 ' 7' b °° king! mighr ' '“ d *° queZont 

1 QkOc u P j H Executlv e, but the serious leaks in the early 

dfhas dSdlfh^ CirC ? ,ar2/9/64: “The Executive C^ut! 
cision ha h i holl day gatherings must be stopped. This de- 

over "he cum” °K insis ““ °f friends "embers) ail 

justifiably gathe "" gS 

Broeders are, of course, forbidden membership of other secret 

nationTo ret ° rgamsat ! c ; ns - The Y «* also barred from “inter- 
Tahlp 13 j organisations like Lions International, Rotary Round 

ers unio T“- ^ bl " Z ° f <" »* apply to R^poTy- 
2/10/70). apportryers, ryburgers and Ruiterwag (Circular 

• m ^ mbers ’ dress has been discussed as a potential security 

nsk. Broeders are required to attend meetings in dark suits bm 

st^ceft r P ° lnted e ° Ut tHat tHis might arouse suspicion for m- 

conXd Z“d a SatUrday ifte r° n ' Thc ^ xecu fi ve solemnly 

^ announced at the annual meeting in 1970* “In 
"“X s “ wh«e safari suits are nZilly worn 

Ze gn “ “ 'f-mbers go to meetings in dlk suits 

acceptable" 1 Sh" th 'Z T* ^u~ be 

«c, LeZ accZbie ““ rfUl -*«. 

Broederbond officials employed at head office face “a difficulty 
n explaining where they work, without jeopardising the secrecy 

1/8/62: “The°Execurive P C Sltl ° n i h™ f US CXpIained in Circular 
friend Dr Piet K 'T V r 35 ple3SUre in ann ouncing that 

deputy secretary of 

of our organisation tT’ ^ ^ a PP olnted chief secretary 

of Cultural Guidance 0 °f the FAK ' tiTf ^ DireCt ° r 

runate in making Z AK ' * * The Executive has been for- 

making an arrangement with the FAK whereby his ap- 
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poin.ment is associated with a public position. Although 
(members) can reach him by phoning our normal number 
of the FAK, they are requested to dial 344064 instea . is num 
ber does not appear in the telephone directory. 

The double game the Broederbond plays with the FA 
clearly illustrated by the scores of warnings in circulars to 
members must no. phone the FAK concemtng Bond ma,:.e b 
cause some FAK officials are not Breeders. This strange attiu 

sas^sfSSSSHE 

fleets their concern with secrecy. a/ officials though they 

has actually warned members ^ FAK offia ^ ^ offi _ 

are ostensibly working for the same Afrikaner ca . 
rials learning of this must have been astounded by the lack ot 

"brotherly love." Some of the offidals mentioned m wammg be- 

cause they were not members were Mr J Gdu Pless J 
nus, H S van der Walt, J Taljaard, C Young, O S Smit, W 

McDonald and L Lemmer. ^ cerre- 

AH in all the Broederbond organisation is a masterpie 
tiveness The Executive Councrl and head office are continuously 
aware of documents held by branches because they^ must rep 
them monthly after their meetings. Branches must also rep 
head office every month on who attended the 

does this strengthen the organisation by virtua y P T , 

member »attend meetings... also serves a secunty purpose_Th 
organisation quickly spots people losing interest or becung 
“cool” towards the Bond. These people are an obvi °^ s s " CUr 7 
risk Branches are told to find out the reason for an individual 
loss of interest. If it cannot be traced to something acceptable sue 

as illness in the family or a problem at work, the ^en from 

to task If he still fails to respond, all documents are taken trom 
him he is required to promisenot to break the oath of secrecy, and 

h TheS’Selbo strict instructions against making disclosuresto 
prospective members before they have been accep e . 

Sa, a candidate’s name has been circulated does not mean.that he 
will become a member, and Breeders ate »anted "Ot to speak^ 
him about it in any circumstances. e presen « rec y ess _ 
chairman, Professor Getrit Viljoen, has condemned mckle 
ness” of Broeders who congratulated him m m P 

after his election in 1974. In Circular 1/11/74 Professor Viljoen de- 






renewed a, “"if “ ,itUde ” “ d CJ,1S “ al ‘ - pay 

wa«™ t o 0 spn^r a T Srand branCh diCd MemberS ° f the br “oh 
Secei'f^ch'e E mSelVCS 35 Broed ' rS A m °"' b ^ 

the circular of m/Mth*' C . War " ed agamst this Police and in 
e arcuiar of l /5/69 they condemned it for security reasons 

since !,° memSft' SeCUri ' y Pr ° blemS ‘ he Bro o d “bond has faced 

r'i- t0 ' a, “ ™ The'ddemma ^rfeZ 

meenngrf iZalc'd d”' ^ ' 9?3 ' “ AS y ° U knOW ' *' annual 

.he venue.) The Z“tive do'' 35 ’ p™' <The Prcss dis c°™ed 

where more than 700 people coSd^ee^mienl 3 m '? ber ’ s farm 
in 1Q 79 ; c „ , F f , touia meet - I he place where we met 

poll bn th " ger 1Va,lable ' ) There are oth 't Places a, our 1- 
posal, but they cannot accomodate enough people. 

ig?„ g area or ta r ° V" P «oria-Witwater S rand-Vereen- 

.he^ are enogh mSelToVro^d b 'ac S ZS “• ^ 

Alter careful consideration of all these matter* f |,„ c 
Council has rearer! rU i • , matters - the Executive 

reached the concluston that we must establish our 
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own meeting place. We have started, therefore, to acquire a venue 
in the Pretoria-Witwatersrand-Vereeniging area. When necessary, 
and if a suitable venue becomes available in the Cape Town area, 
the Executive will consider it. 

“The Executive is aware that in time the venue or venues may 
become known as our property and has decided, therefore, that 
they must be used intensively by such organisations as the Voor- 
trekkers, church youth organisations, ASB, Junior Rapportryers, 
Nasionale Jeugraad, FAK and Volkspelebeweging, for youth meet¬ 
ings, youth leader courses etc. When a venue is used intensively 
for other purposes, our own meetings will draw less attention and 
it will be providing a service to the community. 

“The necessary security arrangements will be made. Apart from 
a barn or hall seating 1 000 to 2 000 people, additional facilities 
must be supplied such as accomodation for about 60 people, a kit¬ 
chen, toilets, tables and chairs, a caretaker’s house and camping 
area. A committee including an architect and a consulting engineer 
has already been formed to advise the Executive. We expect to 
provide a meeting place which will do our organisation proud 

without wasting money on luxuries. 

The chairman concludes by saying that the project or projects 
will be financed by the Christiaan de Wet Fund, and makes an ap¬ 
peal for contributions. The Broederbond meeting place near Har- 
tebeespoort Dam was completed in about two years, almost 
exactly as planned. Full details are given in a special circular which 
says the farm will be managed by the Jeugraad of the FAK_ 

“The Hartbees-Jeugterrein of about 100 hectares is west of Har- 
tebeespoort Dam in a natural, wooded area. It is 2km fromi the 
Skeerpoort Post Office next to the tarred road to Brits, and about 
75km from Johannesburg Railway Station on the exit route from 
Hans Strijdom Drive through Randburg. From Church Square in 
Pretoria it is 50km if you take Church Street West exit. Do.not 
turn off before you reach the T-junction at Skeerpoort The meet¬ 
ing place is half a kilometre from the T-junction on the right. 

“Apart from a big hall and kitchen there are two ablution 
blocks, one with separate bath and showers for men and women. 
There are three huts housing 15 people each and three huts whic 
could take six people each. (Therefore 63 men and 63 women: 
total 126.) There is also a two-roomed leader’s hut with its own 
bathroom and three beds in each room. There is kitchen equip¬ 
ment the use of which must be arranged in advance. Address in- 
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Johannesburg 2000, o^B^^^Tel 29) X Sk 772 ’ ^ 724 " 3054 ^ 

In a later circular n/S/ 7 ^ ■ Skeerpoort 0232.” 

""gh, the manager/caretakiTAhe'&rhl''’' Br ° eder H S 
ing office hours: 31-3775 or 31-4320 TO V number du r- 
the farm remains Skeerpoort 29 ‘ C telephone number on 

wm bet^loS aflffmf a^lf ^ 

enter should be made with the manager ThT arrangements to 
for “ordinary holidays” and R r j g The far m is not available 

instructed not to make work foTthTbl’" leetin gs there are 
ablution blocks each morninp O h b kS ^ mp,0 y ed to dean the 
foie for cleaning them. 8 ccupants of the huts are respons- 

to the meetmg 

constitute a security risk Afi™ d aCt attention and 

fa™ is staggered flte fa™ lea" 8 ’'<* 

by Afrika^ers'who haVeToTb PCTllaP a ' hc ma J or issue criticised 
bas been attacked for « C rec v a, Th "“^nisation 

fonded its “confidentiality” It a sff meetm S s - Ic d e- 

Gerefomeerde synod in April 1963 “TO C r T , r , ansvaal Nederduitse 
activities are regarded as co n &LZ X' ' memb ' rshi P »nd 

fXs by ,he B °" d “ "* «* “ d -- 

isarions rely on confidendaltTa^secrec^r^ “"l" or « an - 

first place, the function of the State to tak° ^ 3 r f is ’ ln tbe 
served by any organisation leads tn i C aCtl ° n lfthe secrec Y ob- 
organisations or individuals (c) Th R ^J S1 ° n and damages other 
-on and all its activiT 

branches at regular annual congresses Any ^ *“ 

will be revealed here and ran h,A n , y untoward activities 
trusts certain members, who are also nab° T{ le ^ hurch similarly 
sponsible Christians M) Ahh,Z 7 7 T* leaders > to a « a s re- 
bership when a situation absoS I f admit mem- 

- «*• - SX£Z XS£Zs 
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out expecting financial or other gain, are invited to join the Bond. 
This being the case, the release of the names of members could 
provoke resentment among other Afrikaners who are not 
members.” 

The Broederbond rationalises, of course, that it must be secret 
to be able to serve Afrikanerdom: "A stigma attaches to members 
whose identities are revealed. This makes it impossible for them to 
function properly” (Circular 3/9/68). 

The fact that every action of the Bond is cloaked in secrecy en¬ 
ables it to scheme safely behind closed doors without fearing that 
non-members will discover how it influences policy and pushes its 
members into influential positions. The obsessive secrecy is illus¬ 
trated by the instruction that Bond affairs must not be discussed 
between husband and wife or father and son - even if the son be¬ 
longs to the Ruiterwag, the junior Broederbond. The organis¬ 
ations have the same fundamental aims, but where a father belongs 
to the Broederbond and his son to the Ruiterwag they must not 
discuss this. 1 2 3 “Open discussion of the two organisations’ activities 
(between father and son) is strongly condemned and must not be 
allowed in any circumstances. It is a violation of confidentiality 
which the Executive Council will view in a serious light.” 

This kind of discipline has helped to make the Broederbond the 
most powerful underground organisation in the Western world. 
Members in powerful positions can deal with its enemies anony¬ 
mously in scores of ways. Their secrecy is, indeed, their strength. 


1. Formerly the Bureau For State Security. 

2. Circular of May 3 1976. 

3. August 1 1977. 
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Discipline and Watchdog 
Committees 


Major factors in the effectiveness and success of the n rn *A u j 

d r de of conduct “ 

„rf • r ouncil exercises its authority with the bossv 

p®te» y ,he a : h tr 1 pnndpai and ' thr °^ h 's 

smoothly. The mon^d^^!e^L^“^' i 0 n d- rU111,ing 

tpsjjr - 

sharpen ^ determmed to d ° all in its power to 

therefore decided'™ ntr^Ttht ““',”8““''°" ”><* has 

Withheld Cevo OT c ar lc " er and other documents can be 

,n cer ‘ aln sases the branch chairman and/or ^craarTcwbe 5 ' ^ 
abolish a branch eP "° na ' ““ “ '™> he deeded to 

respond P toTnquijf«ftom e th,.' f* branchea sometimes neglect to 

quen, hold-up b. the han“|,l CoUnd1 ’ » ith a conse- 

g=6aa=fS=S^=- 

and the proper guardianship of AeTrSriLt'^"/^ 
documents are al™ i , . or 8 anisatl on s confidential 

=s=a»=r=-- 
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tendance has been below 60 per cent and to see what arrangements 
can be made to improve their attendance” (Circular 4/73/74 ot 
May 29 1973). These are the bread-and-butter rules and regu¬ 
lations of the organisation. Persistent contravention can eventually 

result in the offender’s expulsion. ... , 

Other reasons for this drastic step are detailed in the monthy cir¬ 
cular 6/76/77 of August 3 1976. . . , 

‘‘It is not customary to reveal the reasons for termination o 
membership but in response to inquiries the Executive Council 
discloses the following general reasons. They should not be linked 
to specific cases, and it should be remembered that some Broeders 
had their membership terminated at their own request in view ot 


the reasons stated. , u 

1. Divorce in circumstances inconsistent with continued member 

2. Refusal to quit the Herstigte Nasionale Party, or joining that 
party. 

3 Conviction on a serious criminal charge. 

4. Laziness, failure to carry out instructions and poor co¬ 
operation. 

5. Loss of interest. 

6 . Alcohol abuse. 

7. Regular participation in Sunday sport. 

8 . Transfer from a sister church to a sect.” 

From a study of Broederbond documents it appears that the most 
common reason for termination of membership is divorce. c 
stern Calvinistic ethic of the organisation regards divorce as a 
breach of a sacred union and generally an uncompromising stand 
is taken against it, although recently there appear to be signs ol a 
slight softening in this attitude. 

There are firm instructions to branches on handling a divorce. 
“Branches and friends are reminded that every instance in which a 
member is involved in a divorce must be reported to the Executive 
Council by the branch executive. The branch executive must also 
do everything in its power to stand by the friend m the, difficult 
circumstances to an extent consistent with our members way. 

“The friend must confidentially inform the branch executive 
about the matter, and cease attending meetings until it has been re¬ 
ported to the Executive Council and a decision on the matter as 
been reached. If he does not do this voluntarily, the branch execu¬ 
tive must ask him not to attend meetings. 
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caii7„ h fA b . ranCh execu,ive must - « far as possible, obtain full de- 

E2t, ta diTOr “ IS “ 

r ■ j Cr C °r* eTinS c ^ rcumstances leading to the divorce the 

;s,* ~ 

termination of membership 

J^'l'T'a P “ ple are no *onger members of our organis- 
"th them b °" d ma " CTS “* th “ rfo - - be discussed 

C R Serfonteim former H«drin., 3404. 

(Circular 7 / 77/78 of September 1 1977) «“ville, 6021 

nu7b n er?f r tem'f„ e a,° rBaniSati0n haS ab ° Ut 12 000 m <™bers, the 
were 34 fCi^br 3/77n« S J°™P ararivel y small. In 1976/77 there 

Place Yand ThT W ° rk ~ nmt for the organisation. In the first 
P (and this priority is mentioned deliberately because for 
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. u ir is expected that the work-unit that 

“But over and above that, it P service m organisations 

every member represents will also g professional life, 

outside of his normal work """s every day and go and 
After work he dare not pu on party> church, sport and 

sit on the sidelines and cntica y PP P ^ h tmost 0 f his 

cultural activities; he must ^Lh outside organisations” 

ability contribute to our ideals through 

bond's remarkable record of success. 

One of .he Broederbond’s most powerfuHnstruments^for^lhe 

pursuit of its ideals ,s the system of watchdog ^ 

operate quietly, efftciently andm poKcy . The 

dog committees for almost y P . h i mp l e menta- 

members are prominent ^^"^ecrive control of 

£ ^ “ d 
vise Cabinet Ministers on policy ,< usk forces ”, and 

The Broedcrbond ca s tt ese ^ Broede r secrets. A full 

their existence has been one -nmmittees was circulated only 

list of the members of the various comI ™“ is of the utmost 

once to branches, in 1968. Continuity ^ ^ 

importance, so many man er * The watc hdog commit- 

years and know and because the 

tees are appointed y ordinary Broeders do not know 

names are no longer circulated ordinary '“_Bn.eJcs who are 

them. Even more.n *«;fc'h°f r^ fadude paries dffc 

^n r «hr - «***«’ of the 

Broederbond’s “police force . spotted almost 

Any slackness or dev,anon fromi pohey c» b ^ 

instantly, enabling the Exe ‘ "““' th(J[1Iy ln dividuals who become 
by leaning on the appropri enthusiastic members. In this 

obstructive can be replaced y ™ ore er f u l role in seeing that 

way the watchdog committees p y P admin i st ered with 

the Broederbond influence in South Africa 
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meticulous effect. The watchdog committees comprise the intel 

“ d ' hdr «* - fi«nc dby 
me centra 1 Broederbond fund. Their expenses of about R12 000 
include trips, meetings and accommodation. 

Th h T, C ° mmittees also act as think-tanks for the Broederbond 
They deliberate on policies and study every facet before™?, 

recommendauons to the Executive Council. Once accepted there 
the recommendations will almost certainly become Government 

,o 2/5/77 thc f~: 

up by one of these committees. Another committee 
was b USy studying ways and means of increasing theXI™ 
of the cv.l serv.ee, the political future of the coloured people 

f “ h, r s A Y A others were -w* “Fees °f £££ 

foreLn relari CkS ’ Afr,kaans totfersities, educational matters 

l.tera?uV-'r„d: P or ( 3™/V OUth ^ ^ “ r ™ 

serXlTthXX ™ ' %3 ,ndic «« th ' alibre of those who 

brampower .„ South Africa, if no, in the whofc worXxhe com 

STpSrr “f' d rCShUffled occur onT; 

fields. rmre m public life or “ter entirely nej 

me'^be!'sthen P held Shed fU " be '° W ' gi ™ g the posi,i<>ns '*>' 

Watchdog committee for non-White affairs 

Sou* WMAfto S Br T F ’ u 0rmer C °'"™s,ioner-General in 
d 1 ^ fnca > w as the chairman until his death Professor 

B Z ™ S f 50 the COnVener of *e Bantu Group 

watchdog m^he B 1 ** ^ * ° epUty Minister ’ was *° a 

of BantuAdm^ ^ gr °“ P ' He qU “ when he became Minister 

Others who ha tIOn ^ evelo P ment and Bantu Education. 
Others who have served include the late Dr W W Eiselen who 

Z£Z~- Gmml “ d f °™ ST of Banted! 

Administration 3 f ° rmer ^ ° f tlK D ' pa ™e"‘ ° P 'Bantu 

Professor E F Potgieter - then rector of Turfloop, 
m e„, Va " ° nsden - senior official of the Bantu Affairs Depart- 
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Dr H J van Zyl - former Secretary of Bantu Education. 

Ds C W H Bosh off - son-in-law of Dr Verwoerd and a Profes¬ 
sor of Theology. 

Dr P G J Koornhof - former Broederbond secretary and now 

Minister of Sport and Recreation. 

Prof G van N Viljoen, Rector of the Rand Afrikaans University 

and Broederbond chairman. 

M T de Waal. . 

F S Steyn, former MP, later an ambassador, today a judge. He is 

no longer a member of the task force. 

I H T Mills, former Secretary of the Transkei Civil Service. 

S F Kingsley, former Director of Bantu Affairs, Pretoria 

municipality. . 

Dr P J Riekert, The Prime Minister’s former economic adviser. 

Prof P F D Weiss, former Director of Africa Institute, who later 

joined the HNP. He, of course, is out. 

Associate members: J H van Dyk, Dept of Bantu Administration and 
Development; Prof H du Plessis; Prof PJ Coetze (formerly 
Anthropology Department dean and a member of the HNP); W J 
Grobelaar; P W Botha (at the time Deputy Minister of Coloured 
Affairs and now Minister of Defence and now Prime Minister); J L 
Boshoff, (former Rector of Turfloop); Dr A A Odendaal; Dr F C 
Albertyn. 

Coloured group 

Convener: F D Conradie, former MEC for the Cape and a member 

of the Broederbond Executive, now MP. 

Mr Kobus Louw, former Secretary for Coloured Affairs, and 

vice-chairman, SA Rugby Board. 

A C van Wyk. 

Indian group 

Convener; Prof S P Olivier, Rector, Indian University College. 
Rev RJJ van Vuuren. 


Technical and natural science matters 

Chairman: Dr EJ Marais, Rector of University of Port Elizabeth. 
Dr H O Monnig, member of Prime Minister s Scientific 

Council. 
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Dr ,\ J A t R T’ Head ° f Atomic Board. 

Professor LJ le r““ ' he Pr ‘ me 

,sc - Dr b c 

Dr O R van Eeden Prof L P Wr W Dr S J du Toil, 

(former chairma^f SA Atf/ GTOne w woud - Prof H L de Waal 
DMde Waal Prof P S 7 ^ Wetenska P en Kuns), Dr 

Dr L A pTtasioo lrof c aTV n IT' Prof J M k 
Wet. Dr S j du riessis, Prof P j G°de Vos Dr C^ k" : ^ 1 M de 
G H Loubser (General Manager of SA R^aysb “ d 

Youth affairs 

Ds”cL DS ^ Ger * cke ’ former Moderator of the NG Kerk 
Ke^k V3n dCn Berg ’ ^° Uth ~r for Ned Hervormde 

ProfJEPi«eS Vena8e ’ pr ° feSSOr at Potc hefstroom University. 

J FPBad^h f ° rm u er hCad opRa PP ortr yers. 

WSJ Grob]er r then t FAK f s VOOrtrekk p r y ° Uth movement - 
H J Moolman * **“*"*• Former MP - 

K'f »dVea" r ° ederb0nd ° ffldal ' 

pil'S"' hMd ° f «Hc Committee and senior 
pufyMi„ P Jr rniCht - f ° rmer Broeder ( , °nd chief and now a De- 

S j D jS£t- then NG Kerk snid ™ — • 


Agricultural 

° aTho T P MiniSter of Water Affairs and of Forestry. 

P W van Rooyen heS? 1 / E t V L ° ubscr ’ W A A Hepburn, 
of Transport V ' hm “ MP a " d Deputy Minister 

p s Toerien, C C Claassens. 

Dr" R D N H e ‘ hling ' S “ i0r ° fflcial of Department of Agriculture 
Dt R D Henning, senior official of Water Affairs Depanmem. 
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Associ.li Members: j M C Smit, Dr B C Jansen Dr C Mi van Wyk. 
s I Brandt Dr J G van der Wath, De la H de Villiers S Reineke, D 
Grew r NJ Deacon, A M Lubbe, Adv P R de Vrllrers L C R 
Bhrhmann, S P Malan, P J H Maree, G Radio* W v d Merwe. 
Prof S A Hulme, J P Hamman, C D C Human, S J J 
burg, P J Kruger. 

Africa 

Chairman: Prof P F D Weiss. ,4, West Africa 

W C du Plessis, a former Administrator of South West Africa. 

Dr T E W Schumann. 

Prof Dr A J H van der Walt. 

Prof J H Coetzee, University of Potchefstroom. 

P 1 Cillie former editor, Die Burger. 

B J van der Walt, then MP and former Administrator of Sou 
W Dr CPC de Wet, D B R Badenhorst, M A du Plessis. 


Planning 

Cbaiman: Dr P S Rautenbach - who today is head of the Pub ac 

Service Commission. 

Dr H O Monnig. 

Dr EJ Marais. 

Dr P J Riekert. . 

I F W Haak, then Minister of Economic Attairs. 

Dr P M Robbertse, head of Council of Social Sciences. 

Prof S Pauw, former Rector of Unisa. 

Prof L J le Roux 
ProfS A Hulme 

P Z J van Vuuren, then an MEC, now MP 
W W S Haveman, Administrator of Natal. 

Dr F J Potgieter 
M A du Plessis 
J J Marais 
P J V E Pretorius 
Dr H Steyn 

JH Ni^nand, former Secretary of Community Development 
Department. 
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Press matters 

P P rri?’ f 0rmer mana S in 8 dire «or Nasionale Pers. 

ed "° r ’ ** ^ ofJouma- 

wiyA OOSte ’ mana 8 in g director, Perskor. 

H P Marmtz, former editor, Die Vaderland. 

- J ™ Ro °yen, former editor, Die Transvaler. 

^ D Fuchs, formerly SABC. 

J H Steyl Transvaal secretary, National Party 

Steve de Villiers, SABC 

tz::r P t^ G Dr r r sionaie pe ^ °j ~ ^ 

anH Ar) • ’ T f A Gerdener (former Minister of the Interior 

Administrator of Natal, since suspended from Broederbond ° r 

Economic 

CWm^Dr A J Visser - former Senator. 

J r w Haak, then Cabinet Minister. 

Dr M S Louw. 

Prof C G W Schumann. 

Prof W J Pretorius. 

C H J van Aswegen. 

C J F Human. 

H de G Laurie. 

£ Jg v»TMjT er Head ° f SOUA Afn “ Foundati °"- 

Dr F P Jacobz. 

Dr M D Marais. 

J A Hurter - head of Volkskas. 

T F Muller. 

W Pauw. 

P K Hoogendyk. 

D v d M Benade. 

R P Botha. 

“aZa"" s! g (i G0Vem0r ’ Ba * 

P I C van Zvl r M ,^ aude - Dr H L F Snyman, PJ F Scholtz, 

Hoogenhout FJ mLis'* Or ELC. 'll? Swa "«=POe), D M 
den, I G van Tonde F r! ? rOVe ' A J Marais - J P ™ Heer- 

Carstens, j j V. „ I c HI T n" ,GJ " Z ’'- PG 

’ ) J enter, J o H Loubser, B P Marais P™c u i 
amue s, ormer head of the Armaments Board. ' ^ 
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Education 

Chairman: Prof HJJ Bingle, former Rector of Potchefstroom 
University. 

Prof S Pauw, former Rector, Unisa. 

Dr GJ Jordaan, then chairman, National Education Advisory 
Council. 

Dr P M Robbertse, head of Council for Social Research. 

A J Koen, then Director of Education in Transvaal. 

J H Stander, then Director of Education in Natal and an Execu¬ 
tive Council member. 

S Theron. 

E E van Kerken, then Director of Education, Free State. 

AGS Meiring, then Director of Education, Cape. 

M C Erasmus, then Secretary for Education. 

DsPM Smith, senior leader of Hervormde Kerk. 

Associate members: DrWKHdu Plessis; Prof GJJ Smit; A J van 
Rooyen; Dr P A Conradie; S C M Naude. 

Religious deferability 

Chairman: Ds P M Smith. 

Ds J du P Malan, NGK Minister. 

Prof BJ Engelbrecht, NHK. 

Prof S P van der Walt, Gereformeerde Kerk. 

Prof T N Hanekom, Stellenbosch University. 

Ds SJ Gericke, NGK Moderator - member of the Executive 

Council. 

Prof FJ M Potgieter, Stellenbosch University. 

Ds D P M Beukes, NGk - member of the Executive Council. 
Prof S du Toit - Gereformeerde Kerk. 

Prof E P Groenewald, Pretoria. 

Dr A P Treurnicht. 

Prof H du Plessis. 

Prof FJ van Zyl — Hervormde Kerk. 

Prof P S Dreyer — Hervormde Kerk. 

Africa and world committee 

Chairman: Dr P J Meyer. 

Dr P E Rousseau. 

S P Botha. 
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J A Marais, former MP. 
J A Hurter. 

M A du Plessis. 


Gen H van den Bergh, former 
(then Colonel). 

Dr P Koornhof. 

Dr EJ Marais. 


security chief, and head of BOSS 


Relations with English 


Chairman: Prof S Pauw. 

Dr P J Meyer. 

Prof H J Bingle. 

F D Conradie. 

S A Hofmeyr. 

Dr G F C Troskie — headed 
problem”. 


committee dealing with the t4 Jewish 


Sport committee 

This committee was headed for a long time by Prof A N Pelzer. 

ers on it were Mr Johan Claassen, former Springbok rugby 
captam Mr Kobus Louw and Mr RJ Opperman 7 

A tlkZf.T n C ° K mmittee Was headed by Dr Piet Koornhof. 

mies such ° p ^ COmmunism > liberalism and other ene¬ 

mies such as Freemasonry was headed by Prof FJ van ZyV 


1 Report which was reproduced in the Sunday Times. 
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Contact between Members and 
Subsequent Influence on Policy etc. 


As in all other aspects of its organisation. ^ Bm ***^? 
model procedure for contact between members. This c ontact is 
deliberate, planned and sustained, and enhances the Bond s tre¬ 
mendous influence. It ensures maximum influence on P ohc ^ ™ " 
ters because members know exactly whom to approach on any as¬ 
pect of local, provincial or state policy. It also enables Broeders 
identify each other when they come to make appointments to ey 
posts, when contracts are awarded or business propositions crop 

UP The branch operates as a small unit, meeting at least once a 
month. Discipline is strict and members are compelled to attend 
There they form friendships, and they protect each ot 
interests in business. Branch delegates attend the annual meeting 
putting them in touch with nearly 1 000 Broeders from all over 
the country. Regional meetings ensure that Broeders m‘ ^ach ^ 
meet regularly and get to know each other well. Broe 
linked too by the monthly newsletter reporting on candidates pro¬ 
posed, blackballed or accepted. At all times a Broeder knows 
about new members entering the organisation 

Among the most effective ways the Broederbond has devised to 
put members in touch with each other are the compulsory meet¬ 
ings for groups with a common interest or career. For example 
Broeders who are teachers in Pretoria are required to meet at least 
twice a year. The same goes for doctors, lawyers, P° lice ™ e " » 
every other interest group. It is at meetings of this kind that t 
tics programmes of action, take-over of a key position and simila 
projects^can be discussed. Broeders in the -me profession meet 
each other face to face, and it is only to be expected that this should 
have an effect on filling vacancies and achieving P r °™ 0 “°"*; , 
The Broederbond vigorously disputes claims that it pushe 
members into top positions. It cites its rule stating that members 
must not abuse their positions. This sounds right and P r °P<^ 
the position in reality is totally different: Broeders do hold top 
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he key lies in this: to serve Afrikanerdom as they see it thev 

ers have control ’of k ^ P ° WCr t0 e ” SUre that § enuine Afrikan¬ 
ers nave control of key positions. To them, obviously “genuine 

Afrikaners” mean Broeders. Why else we re they handpicked bv 

SupeTAfnkar' ‘T™ t0 J ° ln ^ exdmive organisation of 

serve AfoWdo Y ° U “ Br ° eder ’ ^ opportunities to 
kanerdom in your occupation and elsewhere are ensured 

1 y ,° U are P ush ' d hi g h “ higher up the ladder. This curious at 

e“ t clltT ° fth A e A° nd ach,eves ,WO oKj-'ives: the Broad! 

i *| , ™ to serve Af nkanerdom and not their selfish interests 

while the Broederbond’s influence increases daily wUh mo re and 
more Broeders taking over key positions. Y ^ 

bond r) Y ^ 1S ° Yone as ^ ct on its own will prove that the Broeder- 

impossible forr^ 6 Afnkanerdom as a whol e, and in fact that it is 

study of th^ B ° 7TT n t0 3ChleVe that broad am bition. A 
study of the Broederbond reveals clear evidence of Afrikaner 

snobbery among members, no matter how much they protes 

heir real aim is to uplift the poor Afrikaner worker. The fact of 

the matter is that very, very few Afrikaner workers belong to the 

organisation^ There are fewer than 10 miners for instance Al- 

oug the Bond manipulated miners as a contribution to the 1948 

t r 7S ?' Cha r 5 l" S “ ms ,hey d ° «* fed a. 

ts ranks. For this reason there has been a campaign to recruit more 
mining members in recent years. It has failed dismally There was 
even an attempt to establish under Broederbond control a secret 

faifeTtoo 0 " W ° rkerS ‘ Alth ° Ugh they financed if heaviI y- *at 

The reason is simple: the Broederbond has become the home of 

essS m n adv° WerfUl **~***™ ™ey been so suc- 

Rro d advancin g their own careers and finances, by being 

has be 6 " 5 ’ that d he g f betWeen them and Afrikaner workef 
has become wider and wider. The true Afrikaner worker will sim 
ply not be comfortable in that company. 

Although the Broeders are very guarded in the secret docu 
mencs, havurg learn, wha, ham, a leak can do. it is '™ h l' 
they can improve their own positions. Y 

The clearest evidence is that Broeders do hold almost all the top 
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public positions. To ascribe this to pure coincidence would be ex¬ 
tremely naive. There is a definite link between the Broederbond’s 
Executive Council and the Cabinet. 

Co-operation between the Government and the Broederbond is 
extremely close. Professor A N Pelzer outlined it in his historical 
review of the Broederbond at the 50th anniversary in 1968. The 
understanding (between the Government and the Bond) has al¬ 
ways been of the best. This fortunate state of affairs can be attri¬ 
buted to the fact that the political leaders were normally members 
of the Afrikaner Broederbond and the problems were discussed in 
a spirit of Brotherhood.” 

There are several indications that members can call on Brothers 
in top positions to use their influence. Circular 6/10/66 discusses 
members who write directly to Cabinet Ministers, secretaries of 
departments and other “friends in responsible circles as they are 
called in the circular, chiefly about policy matters and staff vacan¬ 
cies, but seemingly about anything else for that matter. Notwith¬ 
standing repeated requests, some branches and members still write 
about our affairs to friends in responsible circles, like directors of 
education and departmental secretaries, at their official addresses. 
This has resulted in the contents becoming known to their private 
secretaries or other staff to the great embarrassment of the 
member. It is no use marking letters “confidential because this is 
not noticed in an office handling so many letters. In every case 
these members’ home addresses should be used. 

“For obvious reasons we cannot give these home addresses in 
circulars. They can, however, be obtained from our office. You 
can also send letters to us for onward transmission. Please bring 
this matter to the attention of all your members.” 

In his 1968 annual report the chairman. Dr Piet Meyer, made it 
clear that members of Parliament or MPCs who are Broeders 
should be asked for help. “Branches are increasingly approaching 
the Executive Council or the office to resolve local problems-.* In 
most cases branches have neglected to raise these matters through 
normal channels, Broeders who are their MPCs or MPs or offi¬ 
cials on local authorities.” 

Evidence of direct links between the Prime Minister, his Cabi¬ 
net and the Broederbond Executive is conclusive. Not only did 
Mr Vorster, when he was South Africa’s Premier, attend Broeder¬ 
bond meetings, he held one in his official residence, Libertas. 
Cabinet Ministers attend Broederbond Executive Council meet- 
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X pX^iZsZ 

And further: “Many queries from branches to the Executive 
ouncil are referred to friends in responsible circles (Cabinet) and 
he,r replies are rhen relayed back ro the branches.”'fhecomput 
sory meetings of interest and professional groups consZfe a 
most important opportunity for Breeders to plan strategy and get 
oget er to fill vacanaes. The purpose is stated quite bluntly in fhe 
secret documents: "These meetings are used to pfomme 
n anerdom inside a vocational or interest group ^Central 

rfprofeLTg take the r ia,iVe m 4cche P r membe” 

p essional groups to discuss, separately from branch meet 

myTh P (° m0ti0n ° f ,he Af riksner's interest in their town or 
ty. The Executive Council or the professional or interest group 

d ZZTTrZ ““ mend the ,nflum “ ° f '“» -PniS 

nd serve the Afrikaner s interests more effectively ” 

c ab trz°r hr j ay u s s r erai meetings were heia betwee « 

sympathetica lv “ ^ ^ B ° nd wh ° SC vieWS were considered 
essential- the K j” ° ccasion '’ More liais on is considered 

f rOCder u ln tHe Cabinet should be *** “as a matter 
bond meCtingS 3nd 8 ather ings of the Broeder- 

It is the stated aim of the Broederbond to control every facet of 
South African life. Through their contacts the Broederbonders 
know in advance about the establishment and siting of new uS 
ities, hospitals, harbours, oil-from-coal plants and other im 
portant projects. In earlier years the secret Broeder^nddrX 
contained advertisements for staff vacancies and the names of rel- 

stopped Z S b f tet l hlS f™ thC practice was officially 

topped, but by word of mouth at Breeder meetings and els/ 

where it may be presumed to continue. g 

r.cr R° Ct T f ° i r A M ^ rweville - Hopetown: doctor and attorney Con¬ 
tact BroederJ A Whd, P O Witput (1966). Holiday resort manager 

or Hartenbosch. Salary 7 200 x 450 - R9 900. Apply to Executfve 
Director, ATKV P O Roy /uor v utlve 

this ore-ankst-irm * , Johannesburg. Do not mention 

Free Sr// ou >‘newsletter (1/10/77). A by-election for the 

j Vacanc y on tbe Medical Council will be held shortly All 

aXs be n e"m T * Dr “ J V — Bloemfon- 

has been mentioned as meriting support. Secretaries must in- 
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form doctor Broeders not present at the meeting” (1/9/77). 

The secret October 1969 newsletter also revealed Broeder tac¬ 
tics influencing appointments in the public service. It warned 
Broeders in the civil service to be on their guard against public 
servants and magistrates “whose attitude is not right and might 
have made “wrong recommendations resulting in the appoint¬ 
ment of “hostile persons”. It exhorted them to “neutralise the 
negative influence” of officials who opposed public servants 
membership of organisations such as Rapportryers. “Friends draw 
attention to the fact that it is expected of civil servants such as 
magistrates to make recommendations for certain appointments. 
Where the attitude of the officials is not right, wrong recommen¬ 
dations are often made and hostile persons are appointed. We 
should be on our guard against this. Such officials can also dis¬ 
suade subordinates from joining Rapportryers and other Afrikaans 
organisations. Where such cases occur, appropriate action should 
be taken to neutralise the negative influence.” The special re¬ 
lationship with the former Prime Minister is once again revealed 
in Circular 9/69/70. “The Executive Council regrets that serious 
embarrassment has been caused in this manner to our Prime Min¬ 
ister, especially in view of the fact that he is doing more than could 
be expected normally of a friend (member) in his position by at¬ 
tending meetings of our organisation and even holding a meeting 
at his home.” The extension of the Broederbond’s influence, and 
its deliberate policy of pursuing this at all times, was emphasised 
by the Reverend J H Jooste in September 1972. He was then chair¬ 
man of the HNP and said General HJ van den Bergh, as head of 
the Security Police, had handed in a list of policemen to be ac¬ 
cepted as Broederbond members. 

One of the most significant secret documents is the one calling 
on Broeders to use their influence to get the right people on the 
Bantu Administration Boards which regulate the lives of blacks in 
urban areas. “Because the composition of these boards is of such 
great importance in promoting the policy of separate de¬ 
velopment, friends (members) who are involved in these organis¬ 
ations (town councils, chambers of commerce and industry, agri¬ 
cultural organisations) must use their influence to ensure that well-dis¬ 
posed persons are nominated for the boards (January 12 1973). 

The Broederbond system of forming caucuses is often discussed 
in the secret documents. The Broeders push their members into 
top positions in organisations, and almost invariably they confer 
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in secret before genera] meetings to decide how to steer the organ 
ation and vote in their preferred office-bearers. In any organis 

rteS m ° St ' ffeCdVe “ '° ng as u do “ “"flic, 
h the spirit of the organisation - which is most unlikely to hap- 

s P npe*“s Br °' dCTS " nd “ ^ ”*>** ^ ^ 

The practice was strongly condemned by Professor A van 

pL^ria 0 ™ e hi Pr ° feSS °M° f ^ mitiC Languages at the University of 

speda ref PamP u ChWCh md SeCret Organisations, with 
special reference to the Freemasons and the Broederbond he 

fecrettodlfh ^ f ° r the Church arising from amber's of 
thdr o b d b T 8 C ° mmUted to P™ decisions to fill posts with 
their own people and nominate speakers who would take a p e 

ordained line. Professor van Seims added: “There is no poimTn 

noftdk ° r ^ SCUSSlng matters with them *e meeting. They can- 
t talk and act in accordance with their own insight and con- 

science. ey are bound before they come to the meeting.” 

ing: “An^ffid°i thl J pre_ P lannin 8 appears in a circular announc- 
countrv’s 22 Bant ^f^ 111 . 8 . 0 tbe directors and members of the 
fro o 2 l ^ 1" Adminis tration Boards will be held in Pretoria 
from October 21-24 1974. Broeders who are chairmen of boards 

ofrh^W StC D t0 . make discreet contact with friend HPP Mulder 3 
Adm “ n B ° ard - A ^ of identificatt 

farmiL Ca “Som ‘“ 38310 eXem P lifled in connection with 
antiTf P branches point out that some friends (members) 

n a A ti a ":i? m 8eneral . fai1 " ^ acdve -les as office-bearers 
Fn ag i , I co-operatives and on their boards of directors 
Friends (members) are invited to use their influence to ensure that 
well-disposed and capable Afrikaners are elected to these boards 
ere is great anxiety among friends (members) in organised asri 

0^°;;" e iack h ° f concern and — ofZ: 

frienH ? u'' ? ^ Van ° US a 8 riad tural organisations. These 

lends (members) point out that control of the managements and 

3X C ° ~ f ° ror ^ iscd agricu "“- ™ 43” 

lateW 5s, Li n " fT ag °’ 3nd k is disturbing to hear 
lately of subtle infiltration by hostile elements. It must beremem- 

ciXVh o a LLlLLL\h nd filC Ch0 u SC thC COngress delegates and de- 
de who will hold the reins at the top. Committees of branches in 

agncukurd areas are cordially but urgently requested to investi¬ 
gate and ensure that matters are put right in good time through 
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plain speaking. Chairmen should take the lead in this (22/11/76). 

The comprehensiveness of the Bond’s interests is indicated by a 
selection of recommended contacts. ‘ Divisional Council Con¬ 
gress, August 10 1971, East London. Contact B van Deventer of 
Riversdale (3/71/72). Further police training for Broeders at the 
S A Police College. Contact Dominee J G Odendaal (1/71/72). 
Public Service Association, October 20-21 1975, Port Elizabeth. 
Contact personally the secretary, Broeder R H Landman 
(7/75/76). Friends visiting Oshakati can contact Broeder J M de 
Wet Commissioner-General and member of the Bond s Execu¬ 
tive Council, or Broeder Kolonel W Schoon of the Security Police 
(1/6/77). 

“Divisional Congress, August 16 1977, Burgersentrum. 

George. Friends (Broeders) are invited to a meeting on the evening 
of August 16. Please bring a letter of introduction to identify your¬ 
self (2/5/77). Divisional Council Congress, August 1963, East 
London (2/63/64). 

“Medical Congress, July 1963, Johannesburg (2/63/64). Agri¬ 
cultural Union (3/63/64). Public Service Association (3/63/64). 
National Woolgrowers’ Congress (3/63/64). Members attending 
the congresses can get names of contacts from the office. Give 
your membership number when inquiring by post. Branches in 
congress venues must send us a list of contacts as soon as possible. 
Contact must be made discreetly and letters of introduction are 
absolutely essential (3/63/64). 

“Cape Municipal Congress, April 20-24, Port Elizabeth 
(1/64/65). Divisional Council Congress, Cape Town (4/71/71). 
Friends can contact friend R Barry of Calitzdorp or B van De¬ 
venter of Riversdale. A meeting of friends (members) will prob¬ 
ably take place on the evening of August 12. Friends R v R Barn 
of Calitzdorp, A T de Bod of Oudtshoorn, B P Badenhorst of 
Springbok and B van Deventer of Riversdale will be the contacts. 

“Craven Schools Rugby Week. Friends can contact P Krynauu 
of Transvaal (2/5/77). During Parliamentary sessions branches are 
urged to check that members of Parliament attend meetings, and 
report their attendance record. The link man, for years, until he 
becomes a Commissioner General, was Dr R McLachlan, MP for 
Westdene South African Teachers’ Union: contact Broeder B 
Naude, 9 Tuintseron Street, Paarl (Tel 2327). Annual meeting ot 
the SA Society of Technical and Commercial Teachers from 
August 30-September 1, Johannesburg. Contact Broeder M J Smit 
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meeting of Broker"(2^ a « end a 

sb STiSJt 

( jae le K Ciihers, the secretary treasurer 

Phone 25484. Mr de Klefkt^TpZelsTsW'•" SbUry ' 

^‘LofTTfi m ° f Sim,hr Usts contacts. For rhe 
elude them all,' °° ' 0vvcvcr ' 11 15 obviously impossible to in- 

Particularly interesting is the special circular of March 1972 rnn 

ntenred, „e wU, n^t 

sound foundation i, i q :j c r, Y ’ 1ls obvi °us that a 
Munjdpa/A S e ^ ua ^ r * m P^tant ^t^ntr^control^over 

cu^rbetSghirr" and the un,Kd c — 

ciallv A fT Whkh L T 3PCS the attentlon of too many whites espe 
£e ioUcvT; “ the *? th , at the «-“> -«i or Surerf 

P^^rf'p? ™ wh“re°d f 

. The document quotes a study by the National Party executive 

a'* -n 

iSS^SgspI 

*e Municipal Association of South' 
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who are not well-disposed to our political philosophy. Then 
there is a clear reference to Jewish participation, although the 
group is not named. “It is noticeable that certain other minor y 
groups, generally very rich and of high intelligence are very active 
in protecting their interests on the municipal level. 

“Through vigorous participation they ensure that their mteres 
andaspirationjare well represented. The, fill 

us and thus get much more than their fair share of influence over 
community matters - and also, as a bonus, the honour of wear,„g 

the chain of office fairly regularly. Rmederbond’s 

All members are called to action, as are 
financial institutions, organised agriculture, and r " d * 

dustry where members are in control. These bodies urged to 
make capable men available to fight the election ani to e V 
financially. A plan of action is suggested, (a) All weh 
people must join the ratepayers organisations in their areas^ 
aim must be to get control of these bodies as soon as possible. This 
is of cardinal importance, because they usually nominate the o 
cial candidates.” (b) Participation in the activities of the ratepaye 
organisation must be strongly recommended. Choose^a .few 
spired leaders and let them stimulate the others, (c) g 
of voters for the next election must immediately be planned in - 
uil ’ 1 clever way is suggested to get a majority - ignore your op- 

poncnttd register only 8 your supporters (d) MumapaUo^ 

boundaries are decided on the new voters rolls. In this connectio 
we can play an influential part and have a golden opportunity or 
Trly and appropriate action, ensuring a delimitation that will 
favour the right candidates as much as possible. Especia ^mipor 
rant is the right distribution of well-disposed voters, (e) As muc 
money as possible must be collected - lack of money must no 
prevent a favourable election result, (f) Suitable candidates must b 
found without delay, so that they have time to streamline *eir 

03 As shown by this relatively brief series of extracts from the^e- 
cret Broederbond documents, the organisation s striving 
ential positions on every decision-making 

tireless and their methods extremely thorough. Their success 
this respect is, therefore, hardly surprising. 


Broederbond document, Our Organisation, circulated June 1974- 
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2. Ibid. 

MuIder MUldLr ’ br ° ther ° f the Mlnister of Plural Relations, Dr. Connie 
4 ' b T and n ed he “ ” ParIlament ’ ** ^ntted Party has since dis- 
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r\ Economic and Other Institutions 
ZjZ) formed by the Broederbond 


The Broederbond’s aims crystallised over a number of years. It be¬ 
came clear to them that total control of South Africa could on y e 
achieved if the Broederbond was successful in seven fields. 
strengthening its influence generally, so that the cream o 
Afrikanerdom would eventually become members; by getting 
control of the Afrikaner’s cultural life; by dominating the Afrikan¬ 
er’s religious life; by controlling the public service and the teach- 
ing profession; by political control of South Africa, through the 
Afrikaner; by taking control of the Afrikaner worker; the econ¬ 
omic upliftment of the Afrikaner. 

Strengthening the Broederbond’s influence was an ongoing 
process from the beginning. A delicate balance had to e mam 
tained, recruiting more members without lowering standards, e- 
cause members took an oath not to reveal anything about the 
Broederbond, it became a safe haven in which members, by sup¬ 
porting each other, were pushed into top positions, sometimes not 
even knowing who did the pushing. If a non-member achieves a 
top position and is eligible in terms of their rules, they will try and 
draw him into their ranks. This will ensure that Broeders lower 

down can expect “protection . , . 

The Broederbond has always realised that it would never be in a 
position to work in the open, because this would destroy the or¬ 
ganisation. On the other hand, there was a strong need for public 
bodies, controlled by it, which would implement its aims. In some 
cases, Broeders took over control of existing bodies through feffec 
tive organisation. In others, where there was a need for an organis¬ 
ation, they simply formed one, controlling it through their own 
people from the beginning and financing it, if this was necessary. 

This was the case with the Federasie van Afrikaanse Kultuurvere- 
nigings. In 1928 the Broederbond consisted of only 12 branches 
and 263 members. The organisation was far too small to contro 
Afrikaans culture, even if it was prepared to work in the open. 
There were scores of small cultural bodies all over the country 
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which h ad t0 be brought under one umbrella for effective control 

gL^xrirt'T : hich wooid •"-* • 

g ess. 1 he congress took place on December 18 and 19 1929 in 

“"Ska ^ F d AK W “ eStabl ‘ Sh ' d »'* *' -i» rf pr” 
culture 8 ^ “ d protectln « the Afrikaner’s own national 

wa'Hl! >r0feSS0r Pe c', r Stat ' d at th ' J 50th a universary: “The FAR 

rdatio„ e sh C m beT 'k *“*■“ Ba " d *' »»» 
elationship between the two organisations has progressed in an 

undtmtmshed way since." There are more than 2 WO 7frikaa“ 

cultural organisations affiliated to the FAK. Its offices are in the 

Broederbond building Die Eike Tht= Rm A u j l ttle 

an FAIf moo • T f’ ,, , ke ‘ 1 he Broederbond has sponsored 

aired f 8 a21ne ' Hmdkaaf, in which Broederbond policies are 
ned from time to time. Staff is sometimes exchanged be,wee“ the 

™ n ofr Br To d gi r D ; p j etKoomhof a 

adviser tole FAK ** W “ publidy k "°»" as “>«t.nU 

The top Broeders always know what is happening in the FAK 

alreadSbeen noted h ' h ' eh ' S ' bod '“ organ,lo„. As “ 

are sometime ' a""' ' hC reVerSe is not true and Baders 

with somernn FAK ff" “ discuss Broeder affairs 

“jf thtTrankTof the SMh^T" “ 8 °° d “““S" 

he Broederbond, directly or indirectly, through leading 
members, was also responsible for the establishment^ cultural 
organisations for the hundreds of thousands of postal workers 
railway workers, policemen etc. By controlling these bodies and 

thJT“V** 8 "?? (firm of*' fed«ai bod n y d 

the FAK) the Broederbond had brought off a spectacular coun 
arely six years after it had got off the ground. It would be almost 

zr ?: 7 J°jTz g : bom "?■ *-*»— 

linked to the Broederbond “ S “ “ P ™ly 

For the youth, the Voortrekker movement was formed in oppo- 






sition to the Boy Scouts and Ctrl Guide^me^roedeAond^d^ 
S ta h^ V S^by B iTS^«^ leader of the 

Voortrekkers is Mr J F Badenhorsh a Mp ro Lions> 

The Rapportryers formed as an Afrikaans^^ ^ ^ ^ Ruj _ 

Rotary etc, was also formed y These organisations 

rerwag, the Bond’s secret you* movement. Theseo^ Young 

make an ideal training grou where they can be care- 

Afrikaners are involved in orgamsa qualify for the 

fully scruitinized for some years to see if they may qu y 
Broederbond’s high standard » > d ”“ Crl( was dlsb anded 

Another secret organisation,^the^a/nfecn^O^ ^ ^ T 

on instruction of the forties by D r Albert Hertzog and 

Afrikaner-Orde was formed i of the Pretoria City 

hi supporters. They wanted to «ke control of rte^ ^ 

Council and ^ n" ver seen as opposition to the 

Broederbond, of which Dr Hem ° 8 "j'a materiTy on 
many years. The Afrikaner-Orde succe memb ers When Mr 

the city council, and later had * OU ,Id nTHmzog approach- 
Vorster saw the split between :himsell 1 m *^f?™L™„.Orde 
ing he persuaded the Broederbond to agr« '^ the hands 

should disband, before it became a an g e A com p ro mise 

Of the ultra rightwing Hersngte Nasional^ Party^ A cc» P 
was reached: the Orde would disband and ten*** ^ ^ ^ 
ers would be submitted for roe er on member^, 

way. Mr Vorster’s gamble worked, for out ot me 
less than 200 were accepted by the Broederbond 

What the Afrikaner-Orde - through 

tively easily a microcosm of 

routine elections - of a city. ’ , a r • ca as a w hole. 

what the Broederbond itself has done m J^^ rhond , is 
Another cultural organisation formed by the Broed ^ ^ ^ 
the Maatskappy vir Europese Immtgraste, 

Afrikanerise immigrants from Europe (see Chapter ). 
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umversfde! A\ U f ° kh m ° St StudentS at Af nkaans 

leading Bro d ‘T’” 8 C ° llegeS bdon g’ Was formed by 

Ieadmg Breeders among them Dr Nice Diederichs and Dr Piet 

’ y „ r ' ey — ke tbe bold of the National Union of South Afri- 

V? A , S) °" AfnkaanS Cam P USeS and re Pl-edit 
- H P ure] y Afrikaans organisation. The Afrikaanse Studente- 

Dk EikTanTth 35 “• ** Broederbond ’ s headquarters at 

influence * ° rganiSatl ° n 15 heavil y und er Broederbond 

South°A? ° rganisatl °" formed b y th e Broederbond was the 

thmk tfnkon T U R l Cial AffairS (SABRA )' R serves as a 

nk-tank on racial matters, but strictly within the framework of 

the Government s policy of separate development. It organises 

mred on va^ ^ ^ SCh ° 01 leaderS ’ where the y are Iec " 

vanous aspects of Government policy. Through the dis- 

ofTfS y arC able ‘° k “ P 3 finger on the P ulse ° f 'he inking 
r„v “ S " s ' SABRA *■»> organises symposia on 

Government pohc.es; its staff g.ve iectnres at meetings and pre- 

P t publications for general consumption. Municipalities and 
othe, , become members J o P ™ t “ d 

c' Br °'l CTb on<i « always prepared to male up “he 

lessor C H W Bo P’! 1 ’"*''"' is a '“ding Breeder, Pro- 

d,recto n,n 4 son-in-law of the late Dr Verwoerd. The 
w * u : D C JJ ooste > 1S al so an active Broeder. 
ith its unique network of organisations, the Broederbond is in 

the bes C amo ° Slt i° n t0 ; nBucncc ** Afrikaner y°^h and to select 
mong them for future membership. From primary sc- 

ool level, it can keep watch on them, study their behaviour, Iheir 

veaknesses and strengths. Primary school children get drawn into 

amis ?h . Wh ° mCet regUlady eVery week - d at weekend 
W vaT c d f, rS am ° n 8 Standard V pupils are also picked for 
survival camps High school children may also belong to the 

camp s re ald r s A^RA ^ T f ° r SUrvival cam P s ’ leadership 

come Voo Camps ' Umvers hy students can be¬ 
long e [ ° fficers ’ attend y° Uth camps as tea chers and be- 

V ° l h r A f rtkaanse Studentebond. Post-university or young 

or°^ m ?F n etS ^ bd0ng C ° ° nC ° f the FAK ’ S man y affiliate! 
loin the RapP0rtryers - T u he ellte among them will be asked to 
join the secret Ruiterwag, the Broederbond’s youth wing. This is 

an ideal training ground from which the Broeders can pick and 
choose members for the Bond. Through this careful observation, 
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almost from the first day an Afrikaans child enters school the 
Broederbond is assured of the best selection. It is almost impossi¬ 
ble for them to overlook the budding young Super-Afrikaners 
after so many years of careful scrutiny. 

The Broederbond has been directly responsible for the estab¬ 
lishment of three institutions of higher learning in recent years, e 
Goudstadse Onderwyskollege, the first Afrikaans teacher training 
college in Johannesburg, the Rand Afrikaans University, likewise 
the first in Johannesburg, and the bilingual University of Po 

^'potr Elizabeth fell into the natural sphere of influence of Rhodes 
University at Grahamstown. It was therefore to be expected hat 
Rhodes should look to Port Elizabeth as an area in which aJ 
campus could develop and a branch was consequently established 
there. The instruction was obviously m English. 

The Broederbond decided matters would be otherw.se The, 
lighted on a clever ploy, a purely Afrikaans university was not 
feasible because Port Elizabeth was not an "Afrikaner cty, and 
to rep ace the Rhodes branch by an Afrikaans university would 
have drawn too much criticism. What could be better than a b. 

Ungual university under Broederbond control. Elizabeth 

In the same year that Rhodes established its Port tl zabeth 
branch (1961), leading Brooders in ,he Eastern Provin e held a s 

cret meeting on a Steytlcrvillc farm.' It was deeded that Rhodes 
be closed down in Port Elizabeth and the Government be asked, 
for tactical reasons, to establish a bilingual university 

The blow to Rhodes became public after Port Elizabet 
mayor Mr Monty van der Vyver, had visited the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation Senator Jan de Klerk, in Cape Town. Mr van der Vyver 
triumphantly announced in February that the Government had ag¬ 
reed to the establishment of a new university. Only later did ben 
ator de Klerk's secretary write officially to ^odes University to 
say the Cabinet had decided in principle to establish a dual m 

Sector ^University of Port Elizabeth is Professor E 
Marais, who is on the Broederbond's Executive CoU'.c.Und sev¬ 
eral leading Broeders serve on the university s council. The c 
position of the council does no. reflect a 50-50 partner*. ^be¬ 
tween Afrikaans and English as was originally 
before the establishment of UPE, the Broederbond started secretly 
recruiting Afrikaans students for the new bilingual university. 
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With a view to the establishment of a university in Port Eliza- 

eth ... that especially friends (members) in the area use their in- 

uence so that as many Afrikaans students as possible enrol there 
Friends (members) over the whole country can, of course, help in 
this (secret Circular 2/6/64). 

For many years, the anti-Government influence of the liberal 
University of the Witwatersrand had been a thorn in the flesh of 
the Broederbond. Furthermore, the massive Witwatersrand com- 
p ex was without an Afrikaans university. As early as 1953, some 
eading-Breeders had started striving for the establishment of an 
Afrikaans university. In the forefront was Dr Piet Meyer who felt 
tar too many young Afrikaners were forced to attend the Univer¬ 
sity of the Witwatersrand and that its influence should be 
countered. 

In November 1963 a meeting was called to discuss a new 
Afrikaans university. It was attended by representatives of big 
- nkaner businesses, local and provincial governments, educa- 
non rehgion and culture in Southern Transvaal. The meeting de¬ 
cided to proceed with the plans proposed, and once again had the 
support of the Minister ofEducation, Senator Jan de Klerk, him¬ 
self a Breeder. Dr Ij van der Walt said at the meeting: “It must 
have a Christian national basis to counteract the liberal character of 
the existing university on the Rand.” 2 

Twelve of the fourteen members of the committee to approach 
the Government on the formation were Breeders. The committee 
consisted of the executive of the Goudstadse Onderwyskollege and 
representatives of the East and West Rand and the Vereeniging- 
anderbijlpark areas. The members of the executive were: the 
X ai ™ an ’ Dr Plet M eyer, also chairman of the joint committee, 
the SABC and the Broederbond; Mr J P van der Spuy, then MP, 
until 1961 Broederbond chief secretary and later Minister ofEdu¬ 
cation; Ds J G Griessel of Linden, one of the Broederbond spokes¬ 
men at the NGK synod in April 1963; Mr Eben Cuyler, prominent 
Breeder, later a Senator; Mr A W Muller, principal of the college 
and Mr A Z Human, vice-principal, both Broederbond members; 

* r J ^ Van ^ onc ^ er ’ a headmaster and also a Broederbonder. Four 
Broeders from other areas were elected: Dr P Koornhof then 
Broederbond secretary; Ds C H W Boshoff, son-in-law of the late 
Dr Verwoerd; Dr J J van der Walt and Dr A j Visser, an Afrikaans 
businessman, later MP and Senator. 

The result was the Rand Afrikaans University, the most mod- 
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ern university in South Africa, firmly under Broederbond control 
Although the university has only 4 000 students, it was designed 
to cater for 50 000. Its ultra-modern library has computer hn s 
with renowned universities in the rest of the world and can trace 
even the most rare book in seconds. The chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity was the late Dr Nico Diederichs, former State President and 
chairman of the Broederbond. The chairman of Council Dr Piet 
Meyer is also chairman of the SABC and a former Broederbond 
chairman. The rector, Professor Gernt Viljoen, is the present 
Broederbond chairman. The university this year awarded honor¬ 
ary doctorates to two leading Broeders, Mr Sybrand van Njekerk 
Administrator of the Transvaal, and Mr J G H Loubser, head of 

the South African Railways. , , , .rr 

The council of RAU is well stocked with Broeders and the 

list reads like a Broederbond “Who’s Who”. 

The Auckland Park-Melville-Westdene complex in Johannes¬ 
burg is now dominated by Broederbond-controlled institutions. 
Within a five-mile radius from the Broederbond headquarters Die 
Tike can be found: SABC, Goudstadse Onderwyskollege, Perskor, 
Rand Afrikaans University, j G Stnjdom Hospital and Vorentoe 

H Tnthe / sphere of trade unions, the Broederbond played a role in 
gaining control through the Nasionale Raad van Trustees. In taking 
over the Mineworkers’ Union it managed to swing six constitu¬ 
encies on the Witwatersrand in 1948, thereby giving the National 

Party a majority (see Chapter 5). , . , 

One of the first problems facing the Broederbond in its early 
years was the fact that by 1938 there were 300 000 Afrikaners who 
could be termed “poor whites”. After the emotional oxwagon 
trek the Broederbond instructed the FAK to arrange the ono 
miese Volkskongres (Economic National Congress). This took place 
in Bloemfontein from October 3-5 1939, and the young Dr HF 
Verwoerd, later Prime Minister, drew national attention f6r the 

first time through his participation. 

According to a Broederbond document circulated in April 19bV. 
the congress was later seen as “one of the most important miles¬ 
tones in the development of the history of the Afnkaner natron.^ 
It added: “Its greatest value was that it deflected the Afnkane 
eyes from his poverty and made him conscious of his great poten¬ 
tial on the economic front. , 

It was at this congress that the Afrikaner discovered the key to 
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:zz ro ZZr ~:C7T f r ‘ Afr,kaner mo ^ 

mighty financial power could be unleashed w/uu .u- ■ ’ 

.he Reddingsdaadbond was formedI ‘ h ' S ,n mi " d 

The April 1969 Broederbond circular stares- "Tk , . -- 

k —■» 

Tn j aterial power, which rightfully belonged to him 

sdaJLT The worrit *“^““7° w? 1 * ° f ‘ he *“'*'*- 

indelible.” d d " ,d '' IrLlct,blc “d .he tracks 

£ oT^JZ “sr^r D w r 

a r nd hs s.::; m p“ir an of the 

19fn C H 0l “ S Dieden L chs was horn at Ladybrand on November 17 
1903. He went to school at Boshof and to the Umverl r 1 

ttZZ U ' S ' ate Wh T he “A H "LSI' 

graduated DXitt TtThT^ ° f , C °?° gne ’ Berlin and Leyden and 
1929 Dr Di v) • n 1 Wlt d ls tinction. On his return early in 
of r,'lie l ? ,edenchs w « 3 PPointed lecturer and in 1934 professor 

OrC Pr^e f “ *' 

study and retumed'to the Uni^sTty^^ He" l' *■ ^ 

f ^;ZZr " h “ he ^ aLd “ hecomlte q r ?f 

Tr ‘C ™ S in 

Afrikaans business grants started by the Broeder- 
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55 B ro W ede« tdtr **■* was formed by 

top three bankc in s t L «r m ’, U bas grown into one of the 
was R16 828 000 d h , Afnca toda y- Its taxed pofit in 1977/78 

members are Broeders°Dr ( A*H Tr f 923 °°°' A “ ‘ he Board 
Hricr • , ' U J A Hurt er (chairman), Dr A I du Toit 

Muller DrSl^N d^ 05 ^’ f J MaraiS ’ Dr M D Marais, Dr T F 
van H ° SJ / Naude (gently retired), MrDCHUys Mr D P 
uysteen (managing director), Mr H O de Villiers Dr Hil 
gaard Muller, Dr W C du Plessis (retired). ’ 

edera/r Volksbeleggings, another Afrikaner giant in today’s 
business world, was started by the Broederh™/, V , 

of the Ekonomiese Volkskongres. ° ederbond as a ^ct result 

The aim of the organisation was to pool a part of Afrikaner 

mtr " ZoZT’ mA ‘° r ke h estabhsh- 

em or takeover of commercial and industrial concerns ”» 

million X md Pr the't “' m R8 ’ 6 -" lilIit "'. and its assets R500- 

seau (chairmanf Mr (7/fT'"' are a " Br “ d «s: Dr P E Rous- 

are: Dr W B cLzer 'Ir WjT Di ««™ 

N o de ’ F c S ; hot “ d Dr A D Watna'ar ° fmeyr ’ Dr S] 

M*&£"£*** »<*■> «he g „ estab-’ 

tJT 7 ' nbW “™ “ 1957 ’ "owever. when anlscL ct-‘ 
cent. 5 ^ m 3 P ° sltlon to increase production by 300 per 

Its biggest coup was in January 1965, when Federate Mynbou 
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gained effective control of General Mining, one of the large gold 
mining companies. In 1974, it obtained 29 9 percentt m‘Union 
Corporation, another gold mining group, and in 1976, its eflecti 
control in General Mining increased from 44 per cent to P 
cent. Union Corporation became an affiliate of General Mining 
The annual turnover is R2 000-million, and the total assets 
R? 400-million. General Mining alone made an after tax pr 
R86,3-million in 1977/78. The Bond of 

dates many Broederbond members, with Dr W B Coetzet 

Ch EvTor Anton Rupert's mighty Rembrandt Tobacco empire 
now Tptead all over the world, had humble beginnings under 
Broederbond auspices. Older members still remember how Voo - 
brand Tobacco Corporation - Rembrandt's predecessor - distn- 
buted its products at Broederbond meetings. , - 

•We were asked to smoke and cough for yolk and overload, 

one of them told us with a chuckle. , 

In recent years, Dr Rupert wanted to resign from the Broede - 
bond He though, the Bond's narrow Afrikaans image«ouU 
damage his image as an outgoing international businessma 
Other Broeders speculated .ha, he wanted to live in Switzerland, 
which was more centrally situated for effective contro ,1 of 1his. em¬ 
pire However. Dr Piet Meyer, Broeder chairman at the <ime. 
even, to see him and persuaded him to stay in the organisation. 

The merge" between the two large Broederbond-con.rolled 
building societies, Saombou and N osionaal into .Soombm-Navonaol. 
created another giant. Its assets are R629 161 UUU. 

The managing director is a Broeder, Mr AJ Marais. The new 
general manager, Mr C du P Kuun, was ^ 

the Broederbond. Other Broeders on the Board ^ Directors are. 
Dr 1 A Hurter (chairman), Dr M A Marais, Dr J eye , 
eaard Muller, Mr GJ van Zyl, and Dr A J du Toit. 

It is impossible, in a book which covers an extremely wide field 
to describe the Broederbond’s influence on Afnkaans business 
full It is almost a subject for a book on its own. Even the massne 
San,am group, although established before the Bro^erbond was 
well off the ground, did not escape its influence. It benefitedun 
mensely from the economic awakening and s ^PP ort yOU ^ , 
spirit unleashed in Afrikanerdom by the Broederbond and as the 
Bond grew, its members slowly but surely took over top pos 
in Sanlam. The chairman, Dr A D Wassenaar, the retired manag- 
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D ' w[mde r Vm r ier s eP lre alfmemberl ma “ g,ng direC '° r ' 

other organisation i" history. determmat,on seldom “on in any 


1. Sunday Times, June 16 1963. 

2. Sunday Times, November 10 1963. 

4. Die Goue Dr^af-Op d/e^TrekJad^'^ ‘v— A ^ ikaner B ™ederbond, 1968. 

c ^ a,f Dekpad van n Nasie, Afrikaanse P,rc 1Q7n 

6. Chairmans review, June 1978. ^irixaanse Pcrs, 197U. 
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The Ruiterwag 


One of the Broederbond’s prime objectives from its inception as 
been to capture the minds of young Afrikaners and harness them 
to the organisation’s Christian National cause. This explains its 
obsession with holding key positions in education throughou 
South Africa. It was inevitable, then, that the Broederbon wou 
establish a junior organisation. What is extraordinary is that the 
Broederbond’s overwhelming compulsion to maintain secrecy ex¬ 
tends to its own creations. The Broederbond’s junior organisation 
does not know, and is not allowed to know, that it is totally con¬ 
trolled by “Big Brother”. 

The junior body, the Ruiterwag, was founded in Bloemfontein 
on September 4 1956 under the direction of Professor H B Thom, 
Rector of the University of Stellenbosch and then chairman of the 
Broederbond, Dr P J Meyer, head of the South African Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation and a member of the Broederbond Executive 
(and later to become the longest serving chairman of the organis¬ 
ation to date), and three other members of the Executive Counci . 
Professor S Pauw, Dr SJ Naude and the late Professor J Keyter 
On August 17 1957 the second Watchpost, as a Ruiterwag branch 
is called, was established in Johannesburg. By t e en o 
there were more than 200 Watchposts across the face of South 

A: Basically, the aims and objectives of the Ruiterwag are exactly 
the same as those of the Broederbond itself. Membership follows 
the same exclusive pattern of the parent body and is also by mvita- < 
tion only. Provided they can meet all the exclusive Afrikaner re¬ 
quirements laid down by the Broederbond, males who have lett 
school and are between 18 and 28 years old can become members 

of the Ruiterwag. ... 

The swearing-in ceremony of the Ruiterwag bears a striking 

resemblance to that of the parent body. After the customary pray¬ 
ers and scripture readings, the initiation master reads the full name 
of the aspirant and says: “You appear here because you have indi- 
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Prof H B Thom. Ex-Broederbond chairman, now a university principal. 

cated a desire to join the ranks of the Ruiterwag. Before you are 
told what is intended and what demands will be made of you as a 
Ruiter, you must in true good faith and sincerely undertake: 

“Firstly, to maintain the strictest secrecy about all matters con¬ 
cerning the Ruiterwag that may come to your knowledge; 

Secondly, never to join or be associated with any other secret 
movement without the permission of the Hoofwag (Chief Guard); 

“Thirdly, to submit yourself to instant expulsion if the execu¬ 
tive decides you have failed in this binding undertaking in any 
way.” 

The ceremony continues on these lines. 

INITIATION MASTER: If after what you have heard you have 
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doubt in your mind, you now have the chance to go m peace. No 
one will hold it against you. (A few moments of silence.) 
INITIATION MASTER: By not leaving us, you have indicated 
that you remain firm in your intentions. It can now be revealed to 
you that the Ruiterwag was born out of the urge to help promote 
the freedom and self-determination of the Afrikaner nation in all 

spheres of life. . 

Because the youth of a nation is the fountainhead of its vitali y 
and development, the Ruiterwag wishes to weld together with 
firm bonds of mutual trust and love of nation a hard core of picked 
young men prepared unconditionally to pledge their service to the 

people and to the honour of God. 

You, accordingly, do not come here to seek recognition o ac¬ 
tions or achievements in the past, but to offer yourself in unselfish 
service to the nation and to become a Ruiter on the Road of South 
Africa. There will be no exit from this road for you. The song of 
the progress of the Ruiterwag will always echo in your ears an 
out of the people’s past will come the call: Be prepared, be faithful. 
For this you must know, that he only can become a Ruiter who 
measures up to these demands: 

ASSISTANT INITIATION MASTERS stand behind the aspirant 

and intone: . 

SPEAKER A: To subscribe to the Protestant faith and honour it, 
SPEAKER B: To accept his own nationhood and to maintain it as 
a responsibility imposed by God; 

SPEAKER A: Firm in principle and strong in character; 
SPEAKER B: Comradeship, a spirit of sacrifice, fidelity and self- 

discipline; , . , , 

SPEAKER A: To be able to give responsible leadership, and also 

to be able to subject himself to well-considered leadership. 
INITIATION MASTER: Are you prepared to carry out these 
principles and faithfully to base all your actions on them? (Gives 
the candidate’s full name). What is your answer? 

ASPIRANT: Yes. 

INITIATION MASTER: Because very rigorous demands are 
made of members of the Ruiterwag, it is necessary that you should 
carefully consider what is expected of a Ruiter. 

SPEAKER A: The Ruiterwag wants you to remain always honest 
and true to the highest Afrikaner traditions, 

SPEAKER B: The Ruiterwag wants you to strive always for unit} 
among all right-thinking Afrikaners, 
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SPEAKER A: The Ruiterwag wants you to be faithful in the 

speaker 1 1 Ttu S your labours to seek onl y y° ur due ; 

SPEAKER B: The Ruiterwag expects you faithfully to attend 
every meeting of your Wagpos (Watchpost or branch) and to co¬ 
operate actively with other Ruiters in a spirit of genuine unity and 
comradeship; J 

SPEAKER A: The Ruiterwag expects that you will submit your¬ 
self to such censure and discipline as the executive may have to 
a PP d Y under the standing orders. 

INITIATION MASTER: You now know the significance of the 
c oice w ic you must make, and you have another chance to 
consider these high demands. If you cannot face this call and this 

IMTTr a xi^NT h ^ d A b ci ter dep3rtpeaCe ‘ (Afew moments of silence.) 
INITIATION MASTER: Now that you have had plenty of time 

undertakings^ 011 " Y ° U are asked t0 g ive the following 

To serve God and your people faithfully to the death without ex¬ 
pecting honour or reward; 

To maintain the utmost secrecy about all Ruiter matters; 

Never to join or to co-operate with other secret organisations 
without the permission of the Hoofwag; 

Always to carry out the instructions of those set above you and to 
wor honestly, faithfully, and in good heart with all other Ruiters; 
o regard all your promises as binding unto death, no matter what 

membership^ ° Ut ^ Y ° U eVCn if Y ° U 3re de P rived of 

Do you solemnly and unconditionally promise this in the full 
realisation of the seriousness of your promises? (Gives the candi¬ 
date s full name.) What is your answer 7 
ASPIRANT: Yes 


INITIATION MASTER (intones): 

The struggle that our fathers began, 

Will rage till we have died or won, 

That is the oath of Young South Africa. 2 

A Ruiter’s membership lapses when he turns 33. Obviously, the 
Ruiterwag provides fertile recruiting grounds for the Broe’der- 
bond but membership of the junior organisation does not guaran¬ 
tee admission to its elite ranks. Former Ruiters have to go through 
the same recruitment process as any other candidate before they 
can jom the Super-Afrikaners. 

The Ruiterwag’s organisational structure is a carbon-copy of 
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the Broederbond’s. Branches are called Watchposts, there is the 
equivalent of an Executive Council, and there is a congress every 
two years known as the Watch Council (Wagraad) to elect a presi¬ 
dent and a president’s council. There is a minimum of two Breed- 


ers on the president’s council. . . 1 

At each Watchpost there is a Chief Guard and it is mam y 
through him that the Broederbond exercises control 

A document entitled The Ruiterwag was circulated to Breeders 
in November 1974. “The power to nominate Chief Guards it 
said, “rests exclusively with the Executive Council (Ruiters be¬ 
lieve that nominations come from the Council of Chief Guar s). 
The Chief Guard, who must always be a member of the Broeder¬ 
bond, must take a vital interest in youth and have special now- 
edge of youth or have close association with youth, must be 
equipped to assume leadership, and must also be prepared to de¬ 
vote time and energy to the interests of the Ruiterwag .. 

“The Chief Guard must be older than the Ruiters, but young 
enough in spirit to involve himself in the interests, concerns and 
aspirations of the youth. The Chief Guard must regard his office as 
a position of exceptional trust, associated with the highest re¬ 
sponsibility, and in his duties he must at all times remain conscious 
of the Broederbond’s aims for the Ruiterwag. At the same time he 
must beware of imposing his own outlook, desires, ambitions and 
personality. He must, on the contrary, strive to encourage the 
Ruiters’ own initiative, decisiveness and leadership. 

The document goes on to describe how Watchposts are in prac¬ 
tice established by Broederbond branches who report to the 
Executive Council that the necessary potential exists in their areas 
The Executive Council appoints Chief Guards and Assistan 
Guards (Hulpwagte) from Broeders nominated by the branc es. 

To co-ordinate the grand design for the Ruiterwag, the ap¬ 
pointed Broeders assemble in the Council of Chief Guards. This 
body meets separately when a Watch Council meeting takes place 
every other year. It acts on behalf of the (Broederbond sI Execu¬ 
tive Council, “although the Executive Council actually as ma 
say in all matters that involve the Ruiterwag. 

The Council of Chief Guards elects an executive of three 
members who can co-opt other members if necessary. If the presi¬ 
dent of the Ruiterwag is a Broeder, as is usually the case, he a so 
has a seat on the executive. One of the recent Ruiterwag presi ents 
was a prominent Broeder, Mr Dawie de Villiers, National Party 
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MP for Johannesburg West and a popular former Springbok 
rugby captain. It is the task of the executive of the Chief Guards to 
advise the Broederbond Executive Council on all matters relating 
to the Ruiterwag. 

The Broederbond document continues with its explanation of 
how it maintains control over the Ruiterwag. “The Chief Guard 
acts as a link between the Broederbond and the Ruiterwag, with¬ 
out this ever being made known to the Ruiterwag. It is thus neces¬ 
sary that the Chief Guard serves on the executive of his (Broeder¬ 
bond) branch, where there is only one branch and one Watchpost 
in a town or area. Where there is one Watchpost in an area with 
more than one (Broederbond) branch, the Chief Guard serves on 
the executive of the (Broederbond) Central Committee. 

“The Chief Guards must ensure that the greatest measure of co¬ 
operation is achieved between the Broederbond and the Ruiter¬ 
wag, without the Ruiters realising they may be included in a larger 
plan of action. The extent of liaison between the Broederbond and 
the Ruiterwag was discussed comprehensively at the 1973 (Ruiter- 
wag) Watch Council. The then president presented this declar¬ 
ation, which was drawn up in consultation with the (Broeder¬ 
bond) Executive Council. 

4 “I am often asked if there is any official liaison between these or¬ 
ganisations. In this connection, I can give this answer frankly and 
with the knowledge and approval of the Broederbond leadership. 
Although these two organisations in many respects have common 
concerns, the Ruiterwag exists independently and separately from 
the Broederbond. 

There is contact and liaison at the highest level between the 
two organisations: between the President’s Council, through the 
president, and the Broederbond leadership. At all other levels, the 
two organisations maintain complete confidentiality towards each 
other. For the sake of complete clarity, I want to repeat: the two 
organisations exist independently. There is, therefore, in no re¬ 
spect an overlap of membership from one to the other. 

“‘The Broederbond is, just like the Ruiterwag, completely 
autonomous in the admission of its members, and applies its own 
criteria for recruitment. To sum up, we can put it like this: we are 
independent spiritual partners. Let us each in his own area and in 
his own way, with sacrifice and application, serve that goal which 
is greater than people or organisations. 

In the light of these comments, a question arises about the 
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Ruiterwag’s influence on external activities. Just because the Presi 
dent’s Council liaises with the Broederbond at high level, it must 
not be inferred that this represents any channel of authority to the 
outside whereby the Ruiterwag can exercise any influence ... I 
would like to repeat: the President’s Council, by the very nature of 
the Ruiterwag as a secret organisation, has no external authority. 
The power of the Ruiterwag arises, as far as I am concerned, from 
the activities of its members. The Ruiterwag is just as strong, 
vigorous and influential as its members. 

' ‘“Nevertheless we can, with a view to further discussion, make 
these points in connection with liaison. (1) It is possible for the 
President’s Council to direct requests or make recommendations 
on behalf of the (Ruiterwag) to the Broederbond. As an indepen¬ 
dent organisation the Broederbond is, however, in no way bound 
to take action on this... This channel of action is not the most 
effective for the Ruiterwag. 

“‘(2) Consideration can be given to empowering the President’s 
Council, where it is in the interests of the Ruiterwag, to liaise with 
former members in key positions. (3) The President s Council can 
be given authority, in highly exceptional cases ... to negotiate 
with any person whose integrity is above suspicion. 

The deceptions in this denial are breathtaking. The claim that 
the two organisations are independent of each other is incor¬ 
rect. From the inception of a Ruiterwag Watchpost, the Broeder¬ 
bond is in control. The very document which contains this passage 
disclaiming any significant interaction, details the machinery that 
exists to enable the Broederbond to pull all the strings in the 
Ruiterwag. 

To claim there is no overlap in membership is also incorrect. In 
fact, the very president who was making the declaration was a 
member of the Broederbond, Dawie de Villiers. All the Chief 
Guards of the Ruiterwag have to be Broeders, and at least two 
members of the Ruiterwag President’s Council ... and, according 
to the Broederbond document, “usually the majority are mem¬ 
bers of the Broederbond. 

The Ruiterwag also has to report to the Broederbond Executive 
Council. One such report was submitted on May 25 1967. It was a 
family affair, symbolising the close links between the two organis¬ 
ations. The report is signed by the Chief Secretary of the Ruiter¬ 
wag, I A Meyer. His father was none other than Dr Piet Meyer, at 
that time Chairman of the Broederbond Executive Council receiv- 
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ing the report. Young Meyer’s report inter alia thanks the Broe- 
derbond Executive for its continuing financial help. “From the 
financial statement it is clear that the salaries and travel costs of the 
officials, as well as the office rent and the travel allowances made 
available to the Watchposts, are not paid for by the Ruiterwag. 
Accept for this our special thanks.” 

At that stage the average age of the Ruiterwag’s 1 300 members 
was 27,9 years. Teachers made up the bulk of the members. There 
were 240 of them, followed by 172 clerks in the public or private 
sectors, 141 students, 76 farmers, 73 professors and lecturers, 58 
ministers of religion, 43 secretaries and accountants, 37 lawyers, 
133 engineers, 27 salesmen and 21 agriculturalists. There were 18 
Ruiters in the South African Defence Force, 16 in the South Afri¬ 
can Broadcasting Corporation, 10 working in municipalities, 10 
policemen, five in the prisons service, five journalists, and two 
members of Parliament. Like its parent body, the Ruiterwag also 
has front organisations: the Junior Rapportryers, “whose secretar¬ 
iat is managed by us,” the report says. 

Apart from these manifestations of interlocking activity be¬ 
tween the two organisations, the Broederbond is also actively in¬ 
volved in recruiting for the Ruiterwag. The Broederbond docu¬ 
ment The Ruiterwag instructs Broeders to keep an eye out for 
promising young men and pass names on to the Broederbond sec¬ 
retariat for transmission to the Ruiterwag’s secretariat. 

There is, however, a measure of confidentiality between the two 
organisations at grassroots level. The Broederbond document on 
the Ruiterwag says: “As the confidential nature of the member¬ 
ship and activities of the Ruiterwag is strongly impressed upon 
Ruiters, it is not right and would seriously jolt their faith if mem¬ 
bers of the Broederbond ... in some thoughtless way let it be 
known that they were aware of young men’s Ruitership. To elimi¬ 
nate this risk it is essential that the names of Ruiters are not re¬ 
vealed to (Broederbond) branches.” 

To further protect the Broederbond-Ruiterwag relationship, 
there are strict guidelines for fathers who become aware that their 
sons are Ruiters. Open discussions of the two organisations’ acti¬ 
vities are strictly forbidden. They would constitute a breach of 
confidentiality that would be “regarded by the Executive Council 
in a most serious light,” adds the document. 

If a branch inadvertently starts recruiting a Ruiter when it al¬ 
ready has one Broeder with dual membership, the Chief Guard in 




his double-agent role must instruct the branch to halt the recruit¬ 
ment process. This practice of dual membership again exposes the 
flaw in the Broederbond’s declaration about the Ruiterwag. In 
fact, the document goes on to say that while dual memberships 
ought to be limited they are sometimes necessary. 

Certainly a Ruiter who becomes a Broeder must not resign his 
junior membership too suddenly, as this raises too many ques 
tions among his Ruiter colleagues and also unnecessary doubts 
about his integrity.” 1 2 3 4 

The move across from membership of the Ruiterwag to mem¬ 
bership of the Broederbond is done with typical caution an 
stealth. When a Ruiter reaches 33 he must resign. As this age ap¬ 
proaches, years earlier in some cases, the path to the Broederbon 
is prepared. Discreetly the Chief Guard who serves on the branch 
Executive of the Broederbond can start directing their attention to¬ 
wards a promising prospect. But only when the branch has made a 
formal proposal can the Chief Guard reveal that the prospective 
member is a Ruiter. This is attractive to the branch, because he 
does not count in their regular annual quota of two new members. 


1. Vatcher, W H, White Laager, pp 285-287. 

2. Jong Suid-Afrika (Young South Africa) was the original name of the Broe- 
derbond. 

3. Broederbond document, The Ruiterwag. 

4. Ibid. 
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Conclusion 


n October 3 1978, early in the morning, the quiet main road be¬ 
tween Hartebeespoort Dam and Brits, north of Johannesburg, 
egan to carry an unusually heavy amount of traffic. Cars bearing 
registration numbers from all parts of South Africa streamed 
along the road. In each car, dressed in dark suits, were two three 
sometimes four or five men. Some wore hats, some weri bare- 

e ^;.J e Cars were mostl y expensive models. Mercedes Benz 
and BMW were particularly favoured makes. As the time moved 
on toward 8.00 a.m., the unseasonal traffic began to reach a peak. 
°ca ^habitants, taking their children to school, or heading off 

towards their rural occupations, stared in amazement at the unac¬ 
customed sight. 

The stream of cars moved from all directions to a focal point 
where they swung off the tarred road, passed between two stout 
gates set into a heavy-security fence, and were swallowed up in the 
dense bush on the other side. An onlooker, peering intently be¬ 
yond the gates, might have perceived through the dust of the as- 
sem ing cars, a checkpoint manned by two men. Each car 
stoppe at the checkpoint, while its occupants allowed some sort 
o document to be scrutinised, before receiving the satisfied nod of 
one of the guards to send it on its way once more. The onlooker 
would see no more as the cars disappeared one by one over the 
brow of a hill a short way beyond the entrance. 

, S, 8 ' 30 ’ the , Stream had dried to a trickle as a few late-comers 
dribbled into the gates. Before 9.00 a.m., the most regular user of 

non 11 " 3 I 0 "? ™ ould have not th e slightest inkling that nearly 
000 sombrely dressed men were gathered unseen in their midst 
Meanwhile a little later in the same day, across at the Union 
Buddings in Pretoria 50 km away, a new South African Prime 
Minister presided over his first Cabinet meeting. There, too, cars 
arrived and disgorged their occupants who, clutching their brief- 

rpo”Zfp„ter Wide “ nCre " “ d diSaPPMrCd ' hroU « h 
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The two apparently unconnected events had important com¬ 
mon factors. The new Prime Minister, Mr P W Botha, presiding 
over his Cabinet colleagues, is a member of the organisation that 
had mysteriously gathered 50 km away, as are most of the men 
who sat around the table with him that morning. The organisation 
is, of course, the Broederbond. 

Both meetings, in different ways, were manifestations of 
Afrikaner power. With only one exception, the Cabinet consists of 
Afrikaners wielding power granted them by the white South Afri¬ 
can electorate. With no exceptions, the Broederbond meeting was 
a gathering of Afrikaners. The power of the two organisations as¬ 
sembling that morning is mutually dependent. Mr Botha must be 
acutely aware that, even if he chooses to maintain a more distant 
relationship with the Broederbond than have his predecessors, he 
cannot afford to alienate himself from it. To do so would be to an¬ 
tagonise an organisation of influential individuals that could easily 
concert a nationwide backlash of well-placed Afrikaners, whose 
Broeder loyalties and discipline would transcend any loyalty to 
one renegade. Likewise, the Broederbond is aware that, for the 
continued achievement of its aims, a sympathetic Prime Minister 
and Cabinet is important. If the Broeder-Cabinet relationship con¬ 
tinues on traditional lines, the two will slot comfortably side-by- 
side into an intimate liaison, exerting an horizontal influence on 
each other, each mutually aware of the strength and importance of 
the other and respectfully aware of their shared constraints. 

By the end of that day, however, one of the partners in that re¬ 
lationship had been jarred by an intrusion into its carefully pro¬ 
tected secrecy. The sombrely-dressed Broeders arriving at the or¬ 
ganisation’s bushveld shrine, a 100 hectare meeting place, domi¬ 
nated by a huge hall built like a modern Dutch Reformed Church, 
were shocked to be confronted at the gates by two parked cars 
containing a team of Sunday Times journalists, gathered there as a 
result of information in the authors’ possession. As each car en¬ 
tered the gates, its registration number was recorded. In turn, the 
newspapermen’s car registration numbers were taken. They were 
also placed under surveillance by uniformed army personnel rnan- 
ning a military radio from a civilian mini-bus. One of the Sun ay 
Times cars was followed most of the way back to Johannesburg. 

Later in the day, the authors and a photographer flew over the 
secret venue in a helicopter. On their first circuit of the meeting 
place, a handful of Broeders emerged from the church-like hall 
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and peered upwards. When the helicopter came round again thev 
had returned to their meeting. S ’ y 

muw'rhtT'T! eVoked a " response. That 

ntght the Broederbond ,ssued a statement to the Press ■ announc 

PrV™2lxlfT A J h u ° f meetin ® had b “” ™r 

ing subjem : 7 f P ' rS delivered the «»»■ 

The total onslaught against South Africa in the international field- 
The struggle for the spirit of the Aft,leaner ‘ ernatlonal l,eld - 
Activation of the youth; 

T Amonp 7 ° f the Afnkaner ’ s cultural contribution in this battle. 

torfeal studvofth f 8$ ’ £7“ deClded C ° publlsh 3 s «entific-his- 
Th a u j u C lrst 50 years of the Broederbond (1918-1968) 

versityctf Pmorhu" * P "*“ * N ^.aer'of the 

To the general Press, unaware that the Sunday Times had been 
momtonng the meeting, it was an unexpected windfall to receive a 
tatement from the Broederbond. One newspaper had posters up 

into the r ipen n The Ur d d PrOClain i ing *** ** Br ° eders had come 
o the open. They did not realise then that they were plavine a 

out £ of the sal" ofthe^T ^ ^ Br ° ederbond to «ke the wind 
fnlli 7 f h Sunday exp ° s6 they knew was coming The 

following afternoon, The Star carried a report saying the "highly 
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secretive Afrikaner Broederbond has taken the first step to bring 
its activities more into the open.” It quoted the Broederbond 
chairman, Professor Gerrit Viljoen, as saying it would be a rea¬ 
sonable assumption” that the organisation was moving more into 
the open. But he immediately cast shadows of doubt on that as¬ 
sumption when he said although there were various reasons for 
this new openness he did not wish to discuss them. 

The announcement that the organisation would publish its own 
book was another tactical move - to counter this book, the pen - 
ing publication of which had been reported in two Afrikaans 
newspapers at that time. The tactic adopted showed an unusua 
but not entirely new, approach by the organisation to breaches of 
its secrecy. But Professor Viljoen’s refusal to discuss the very fac¬ 
tors which led to this supposed candour reveals the extent of the 
reformation. All the Broederbond really announced in that state¬ 
ment was what it knew three million Sunday Times readers were 
going to be told five days later. It is the authors’ opinion that when 
the heat of this expose, and the publicity that will accompany it 
has cooled, the Broederbond will pursue its path of secrecy as en¬ 
ergetically as before. That is certainly the pattern of the past. 

It has been its custom to respond to exposure to scrutiny by ig¬ 
noring it completely in the correct belief that, eventually, the pub¬ 
licity, operating by its design into a vacuum, will fizzle out. Past 
practice has been to quietly ride out the storm, while it effects an 
internal repair job. This has entailed setting itself new targets, like 
an immediate increase in membership to prove to its members that 
Afrikaners were not antagonistic to the organisation, and would 
jump at the opportunity of accepting an invitation to join. 

This was aimed at morale boosting inside the organisation and 
will probably be done again. Organisationally, new improved 
methods of secrecy were invariably introduced, such as delivery of 
correspondence by hand for some time after the exposures. Activi¬ 
ties were accelerated to keep members’ attention fully occupied. 
Thus, after the 1963 exposes, the Executive set a target of Kl- 
million for the Christiaan de Wet Fund by 1968. This was achieved 
and served the useful purpose of diverting attention from public 

criticism of the organisation’s workings. 

“Treason” committed by members in giving away secrets, is 
felt deeply in the Broederbond. One gets the impression that, after 
the initial outburst of anger, an atmosphere of almost religious 
mourning descends on the members. It is like a death in the tarn- 
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Go? P T 8 ™' SeCreCy measures »nd oaths before each other and 

- jw r g g iTd-s^: !-w7 u ,o b do r 

2~r S ou7Z r Zt “ d the belirfW i,S «*<* ‘he 

At the first subsequent Bonisraad meeting, delegates from all 

* 7 ' ^ S“ev,veT ,d 

tugged caim ,' It 7 P " n8 ^ S °" e ° n “* ° f the °' h '‘ »“> a 
D 88 „ “ m ; th,s otoot.on-Iaden gesture, Breeders have in the 

strength A'?' •* “* ,. bond ° f ^termination and spiritual 

f L g ’ ft sln S in g th e Bondslied and the National Anthem 

& Z£ZZ~ ys - ^ 

.n Sr:: iTitrs 
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R,?, ! / u otgantsatton like the Broederbond in Ac t 7 

°rh 7 '/ e7 ar8Ue> ‘h e Afrikaner has political control he can 
, hls Janguage and is making vast economic progress There 

B? d b a u' he VaS ' major “V of Afrikaners would like ^ 
“ y 0 o n f d a t tfi, b „d C ° me f T Pen “ 1Wral ~ticn. In fsciet 
26 per cent of N; ‘< “ ‘ he “PP't-income bracket, only 

“advanfa f ^ Part y supporters rated the Broederbond as 

advantageous to society, 15 per cent regarded it as “detrimen! 
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tal”, 19 per cent noted a “mixed” reaction and 37 per cent declined 
to answer the question. 2 

The question whether the Broederbond should drop its secrecy 
has been mentioned from time to time in the organisation, but 
never very seriously. The former chairman, Dr Piet Meyer, once 
speculated on the possibility that the Broederbond could take the 
Afrikaner into its confidence” to tell them what it has achieved - 
and to ask them for help to raise the Christiaan de Wet Fund to 
RIO-million. Nothing has ever come of this. One of the founders, 
Mr Henning Klopper, expressed the horror of the Broederbond 
leaders even at the thought of opening the organisation. 

At the 1968 Bondsraad meeting, he said: “Earlier today, there 
was reference to the question asked by many: has the Broederbond 
not reached its aim with the attainment of the Republic? Has the 
time not, perhaps, arrived, that we can disband or retire, to let 
things develop naturally? If that is so, Broeders, we must ask our¬ 
selves: Who will give us the Government of the country? Who 
will give us the future Prime Ministers? Who must form them? 
Where must they come from? Where will we find them... Dare 
somebody still ask the question: has the Afrikaner-Broederbond 
not served its purpose? He dare not ask such a question! No 
Broeder dare ask such a question! Remove the Afrikaner-Broeder 
from the life of Afrikanerdom, and what remains.. And who is 
the Republic? It is the Afrikaner-Broederbond’s Broeders.” 

In 1972 calls were made by the Afrikaans newspapers. Die Va- 
derland and Rapport, for the Broederbond to drop its secrecy. Both 
calls were very tentative, published once, and never pursued with 
any vigour. In the same year, the veteran political commentator, 
Schalk Pienaar’s membership was revealed. Mr Pienaar wrote that 
this had caused him acute embarrassment. He posed the question 
whether the Broederbond, because of an over-emphasis on se¬ 
crecy, is not itself to blame for the fact that so much scandal is cir¬ 
culated about it. 

“The point is that in the general Afrikaner life, there is a 
weighty question mark hanging over the Bond. The right or 
wrong of the question mark can be discussed, but the fact of the 
question mark cannot be reasoned away.” Pienaar said the belief 
existed that members of the Bond possessed powers and privileges 
in which Afrikaners of equally high rank did not share. Together 
with this belief was the idea that the Bond was in a position to dic¬ 
tate Government policy and action in the life of the Afrikaner. 
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But the Broederbond never took serious note over the concern 
about its secrecy - because secrecy is its greatest weapon, as k ad¬ 
mits itself. As recently as 1976, Professor Gerrit Viljoen said in his 

“ We ca " staK >y ”h« south 

n>o”e than toda^ " neVer """ ‘ he AMtan “ 

It is clear therefore, that it is wishful thinking to expect the 
roederbond to change its role and drop its secrecy. It has been ef- 
fective because it operated in secrecy, and its members were pro¬ 
book Y 5 K Cry u r Hat thCy h3d d ° ne ’ as descnbed * ** 
onenl ru ^ 5*? lf their member * bad operated 

openly. The Broederbond’s stock reply is: What about the Free¬ 
masons, or the Sons of England? This book concerns the Broeder¬ 
bond, and is based on factual material. Perhaps such factual ma- 

he baskT^k Free k maS °u S thC S ° nS ° fEn g land could form 

the basis of studies by other writers in future 

FirlT r yt !* S ab °u Ut the Broederbond ha ve now been exposed, 
y, e claim that it is a purely cultural organisation. Why the 

obsession with secrecy if it is an innocent cultural organisation 
and why can every Afrikaner who means well with his language 
and culture not become a member? One is amazed, in fact, in 
s udying the documents on how little time the Broeders spend on 

Africa CU 3 T 8 u AlmoSt none of today’s important 

rikaans authors - the bearers of the language and culture - be- 

af " 8 ? th f -.organisation. It was for the express purpose of looking 
R hC ^ f u kan j er S culturaI mterests that the FAK was formed by 
the Broederbond. This left them free to give attention to almost 
every other aspect of South African life, and to put the Broeder¬ 
bond stamp firmly on the Republic they created. 

Secondly that the Broederbond is not involved in politics. The 

nmvTk ° f ^ Br , oederbond and interference in politics is 
. . n ,° U 1 In this book. The evidence was supplied by 

e roederbond itself- in its own secret documents. There is also 
a naive belief in some circles that the Broederbond has lost its in- 
uence We could find no evidence of this. On the contrary, the 
Broederbond appears as strong and influential as ever. A new 
Nationflist Prime Minister and State President have just been 
elected. No Nationalist can become Prime Minister if he is not a 

roeder - neither can he rule the country effectively without the 
organisation s support. 

There is no doubt that the Broederbond could, theoretically at 
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least, be an influential verligte force, working for change in the 
country. It has the brainpower in its ranks and through its think- 
tanks and unique organisation in the remotest corners of the 
country, the way to influence public opinion. The present chair¬ 
man, Professor Viljoen, is also more pragmatic than his predeces¬ 
sors. The problem lies in the history and make-up of the Broeder- 
bond. Since its formation, the Broederbond developed an obses¬ 
sion with Afrikanerdom, that it must be protected, promoted and 
that it must rule. Shortly after that, a new obsession - separation of 
the races - came to the fore. On these two pillars, the Bond 
moulded itself and recruited members around it. The importance 
of education and religion in moulding the minds of the people 
necessitated heavy recruitment in these areas. The result is that the 
preponderance of members come from the most conservative ele¬ 
ments of Afrikaner society - teachers, ministers of religion, and 
farmers. 

They cannot, and have no wish to, make any significant 
changes. Every prerequisite for “change” in Broederbond docu¬ 
ments is that it must take place within the framework of separate 
development. There is not a single exception to be found any¬ 
where. The verligtes, like Professor Viljoen and others, are captives 
of a situation. The whole organisation and its membership was 
built on verkrampte pillars, and there is very little room in which to 
manoeuvre. This book is full of evidence of just how verkramp the 
Broederbond is, and the time test for Professor Viljoen’s verligtheid 
would be for him to state in public with just how many of these 
Broederbond pronouncements he disagrees. 

A reader of the Rand Daily Mail wrote: 

“Surprise Verligte 

I find it surprising that Professor Gerrit Viljoen, Rector of Rand 
Afrikaans University, is cast in a verligte mould by the RDM. 4 
Here is a man with a Broederbond background owing his position 
to Broederbond backing and dedicated to maintaining permanent 
division in the ranks of South Africans through separate insti¬ 
tutions from cradle to grave. 

“This man regards it as a great mistake to impose on blacks a 
policy worked out by whites alone, yet goes on to assure us there 
can be no power sharing and that Afrikaners will insist on separate 
schools (for themselves) and separate residential areas (for all 
whites). 

“His million-dollar question: ‘How do Afrikaners maintain 
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their identity if they lose power?’ has an obvious answer - by 
making themselves loved instead of disliked by others, and by ac- 
cepting others as equal South Africans. Both of these concepts 
however, are foreign to the Broederbond.” concepts, 

AfHkL fUtUrC ° f i S ° Uth Afrka is inevitabl Y tied up between 
Afrikaner nationalism and black nationalism. In Afrikaner 

nationalism, the Broederbond plays the dominant role - a roleT 

formed 5 - Y ” bkck natlonallsm - Inkatha was 

are^uWal ’ ^ tu the Broederbond ; both claim they 
are cultural organisations. While Inkatha was dormant for years 

the Toed b T u ff"* dmeS by Chief Gatsha Buthelezi’ 

coumrv Th dTf W ° Y " ight t0 take contro1 of the 

ntry. The difference now is that Inkatha has to work in the 

open and will probably be banned if it becomes a secret organis- 

don. Like the Broederbond, Inkatha is heavily involved i/poli- 

tics and in the end the crucial question for South Africa may well 

lt,on h '"IS Orga ri io ” s accommo- 

prospecc V °' h sWeS ' " Seems “ ™likely 

In fact, any kind of political accommodation seems an unlikely 
prospect while the Broederbond continues to play such an influ- 

fond o7 6 m thC 3 3,rS ° f S ° Uth Africa ‘ Natlonali st politicians are 

Africa is C ° rreCtly ’ from P ublic platforms that South 

Africa is a plural society, a society of various cultures and races 

utkin toT' b A f thar PUbHC audiences ’ correctly, that any sol- 

this nolki , , v $ n° mpleX Pr ° blemS mUSt take account of 

sincerirv ^ ^° W muc ^ confi dence can one place in the 

‘ l ° f . h ™ P'odaimed desire to find an equitable accommo- 
anon for all the elements of the population, when one knows that 
they are secretly pledged to serve the exclusive interests of 
Afrikanerdom? How much faith can there be in their public utter- 

coSaveTef T° n ’ Whe " ° ne kn ° WS ' ° r SUSpects - chat in secret 
conclave the real commitment remains Afrikaner domination? It 

seems inevitable that while the Broederbond lurks beneath the 

be in S ° Uth AfriCa ' ■*"» “wards di “ogue wdl 

be fraught with suspicion and mistrust. 

Doubts are placed on much-vaunted exercises like the recent 

meetings between Professor Viljoen and Dr Nthato Motlana the 

prom, nent Sowetan political figure. Rightly or wrongly t’hlre 

^ unavoidable doubts about the real "sigmficanc! of such 

the one hand, the man with whom they are dealing is 
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recognised as a leading Afrikaner academic, described as a verligte. 
On the other hand, they know they are dealing with a man who 
heads a secret organisation, which firmly subscribes to, and was at 
least partly responsible for, the policy of apartheid which they 
equally firmly reject. Rightly or wrongly, doubts can hardly be 
expected to be dispelled when, shortly after such talks at the Rand 
Afrikaans University, Dr Motlana was banned from addressing a 
meeting at the University of the Witwatersrand. Can any move by 
the Government be taken at face value, or should it be judged in 
terms of the National Party’s overwhelming membership of a se¬ 
cret organisation striving for Afrikaner interests? 

When the Afrikaans Church pronounces on matters of national 
importance, is it influenced by the Broederbond, to which most of 
its leaders belong? When appointments or promotions are made, 
are they straightforward rewards of competence and diligence, or 
is some secret nepotism at work? However unkind, unwarranted, 
or misguided such questions may in fact be, they will continue to 
exist as long as any secret presence is known to be flourishing be¬ 
neath the troubled surface of South African society. The authors 
agree with the observation of Dr Brian du Toit, who in a socio¬ 
logical study dealing with the role of secret societies in various 
parts of the world, came to the following conclusion: 

“A closed, or semi-closed organisation, originates in order to 
fulfil a need in the society. When, however, the crisis is past, this 
organisation must dissolve; otherwise, it grows like a cancer in the 
society and causes internal dissension and feelings of suspicion, in¬ 
justice and hostility among those who are frustrated. 

If the hope of a lasting peaceful political solution for South 
Africa is to have any prospect of achievement, many grotesque 
distortions, historical, sociological, economic and political, will 
have to be overcome. It is a formidable task for a country whose 
reserves of human goodwill are already stretched. When to those 
distortions are added the dimensions of mistrust and suspicion, the 
hope enters the realm of wishful optimism - at best, an unreliable 
agent for success. 


1. SAPA, October 3 1978. 

2. Van der Merwe, H W, Ashley, MJ, Carton, 
African Elites, p 146. 

3. Rapport, September 24 1972. 

4. Inside Mail, August 1 1978. 

5. Beperkte Lidmaatskap, p 2. 
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The Afrikaners ... did have a tough time, they did have a strug¬ 
gle, they did make a remarkable comeback, they are indisputably 
° n b Ut s °mehow they have got to get over their feelings of 
vindictive triumph about it and stop being as arrogant and brutal 
as they can be in their worst moments. In their best moments there 
are no nicer ... people. But they have got to relax. Nobody can 
make them do it, it will have to come from within. It may pay the 
roederbond to issue a directive, because it is time for them to 
begin to show a little maturity... That, too, is one of the few 
genuine ways to create national unity. They can’t get it with the 
basic attitude too many of them still cling to.” 

Allen Drury, A Very Strange Society 
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APPENDIX 


Broederbond Membership List 


The following list of members of the Broederbond is, by far, the most com¬ 
plete ever published. Over the years, not more than 400 names have 
been published in newspapers - this list contains about 7 500 names. 
This represents about 60% of the organisation’s membership. The 
names not available were those who joined before 1962/1963, except in 
cases where they were nominated for the Executive, or were mentioned 
for some reason or other in the documents. It was impossible for the 
authors to trace the progress or movements of the 7 500 members. The 
key to reading the list is, therefore, contained in the date at which a person 
became a member-a teacher who joined in 1962 might by now be a pro¬ 
fessor at a university. Readers who want to trace the membership of an in¬ 
dividual must, therefore, know his initials and something of his back¬ 
ground. y 

The list contains, from the left, the name, initials, age, address occupa¬ 
tion, year in which he joined and where he lived previously. 

The member’s age, occupation and address apply to the year in which 
ne joined. 


A though everything possible has been done to ensure the accuracy of 
the list, it is possible that some of the names circulated by the Broeder¬ 
bond did not become members. Others could have been expelled or 
resigned without it being reflected. 

*^ e l aCt matter ' S| however, that these names appear in Broeder¬ 

bond documents as members of the organisation at some staqe or 
another. y 
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Broederbond Membership List 


Abrie P.L., 31, Sanlam Nylstroom, Streeksbestuurder 1975, Grobiersdal 
Ackerman J.J., 41, Krabfontein Hanover, Boer, 1975, Pretoria 
Ackerman J.M., 34, N G Gemeente Pk Vanzylsrus, Predikant, 1967 B [edasdorp 
Ackerman P C 30 P/A Chrysler Motorkorp Pretoria, Bestuurder Markbeplannmg, 197b 
Ackerman T L 40 Pres Steynstraat 1 Bethulie/Volkskas, Bestuurder, 1971, Pretoria 
Ackermann D J, 32, Volkskas Sannieshof, Rekenmeester. 1968, PetmsviHe 
Ackermann N C, 32, P/A N G Kerk Skuilkrans Pretoria, Predikant, 1973, Fochville 
Adendorff K, 42, Universiteit van Pretoria, Professor, 1974, Johannesburg 
Aqenbach HPM, 48, Avontuur A PK Wallekraal, Boer, 1967, Garies 
Agenbach H P M 39, Hoerskool Vredendal, Onderwyser, 1967, Lutzville 
Aaenbacht J F, 50, S A Polisie Calvinia, Dist Kommandant, 1965, Garies 
Agenbag J F, 39, Dept Onderwys Kuns & Wet Pretoria, Studiebeampte 1967 
Agenbag P J, 39, P/A Skool vir dowe Bantoe-Kinders Witsieshoek, Onderhoof, 1977 
Knysna & Worcester 

Aggenbach G A, 32, Morelig Bredasdorp, Boer, 1966, Garies 
Ahlers G H, 42, Dirleton Waterpoort, Boer, 1976, Belfast Dist 
Ahlers H J, 37, Hoerskool Lyttleton, Onderhoof, 1964, Pretoria 
Albers J B, 33, Broedershoek Meimoth, Boer, 1965 

Alberts B C, 26, Yskor Pretoria, ingenieur, 1967,Thabazimbi 

Alberts H W, 32, P/A Munisipaliteit Potchefstroom/lndier & Kleurlingsake, Bestuurder, 

Alberts’H w N, 39, Perseel 149 Derdepoort/Onderwyskollege Pretoria, Snr Lektor, 1970 

Alberts J LM, 33, Primere Skool Windhoek, Onderwyser, 1964,Gobabis 
Albertse G J J, 38, P/A Landbo Tegn Dienste Lutzville, Navor Beampte, 1976, 

Stellenbosch , „ , 

Albertse GPS, 30, Waverleyweg 24A Bloemfontein, Prokureur, I9bb 

Albertyn C, 41, Doornstraat 21, Arborpark, N G Predikant, 1972, Despatch 

Albertyn CF (Lid Nr 1759), Porterville, Redakteur/Boer 

Albertyn F C (Dr), Lid U R Nie-Blanke Kommissie 1973 

Albertyn J T, 46, Lourensrivierweg 67 Strand, L V, 1977 

Alheit W 44 N G Kerk Worcester-Vallei, Predikant, 1967, Carnarvon 

AHers M J R 43 P/A Volkskas Venterstad, Bestuurder, 1977, Alberton . , 

Allison G L, 38, Alemeinweg 13 Port Shepstone, Konstruksie KontriLaSbrand 

Anderson A 31, P/A Bank v d OVS Bloemfontein, Bemarkingsbestuurder, 1973, Ladybrana 

Anderson HJR 48, Dept Verdediging Pretoria, Majoor, 1966, Bloemfontein 

Anderson L A P, 38, P/A W N N R Pretoria, Navorser, 1968 

Anderson N C, 34, P/A Agricura Bpk Silverston, Tegmese Beampte, 1964, Barberton 

Ankiewicz L, 32, Barnardskop PK Villiers, Boer, 1974 

Annandale H J L, 31, Pospersoneel Mtubatuba, Klerk, 1967, Dundee 

Appel M J F, 34, Santam Graaff-Remet, Bestuurder, 1966,.Pretoria 

Aopelqryn A C, 45, Rusoord PK Pom Pom Vryburg, Boer/Siagter, 1967 

Arangies J, 38, P/A U O V S Bloemfontein, Snr Lektor, 1975 ; p ^ tc ^ ef ^ tr00 ^ 

Archer A, 27, Morelighostel Moorreesburg, Onderwyser, 1966, Stellenbosch 
Archer A H. 40, Settlement Trompsburg, Boer, 1969 

Archer J, 40, V D Merwestraat 24 Kiblerpark Johannesburg, Skoolhoof, 19 (( 

Archer WEC, 38, Badsfontein Trompsburg, Boer, 1964 

Arendt F W, 35erhoof, 1968, Witbank n 

Aucamp M W W, 33, Jukskeilaan 34 Farrarmere Benoni, Tandtegmkus, 1971, Delmas 

Johannesburg 







Aucamp P, 32, P/A P U vir C H 0 Potchefstroom, Bibliotekaris, 1969, Durban 
ucamp P, 35, Brink Roos & du Toit Bellville, Ouditeur, 1970 

Aucamn R R nn ° onc f! te 7 e 9 ? Nigel, Onderwyser, 1968, Potchefstroom 
Aucamp R s, 30, Geref Pastorie Middelburg K P, Predikant 1977 

Aucamn W AHennenman, Landdros, 1975, Pretoria 
AuaustvnP f ipf'/p! B '° em,ontein ' Wyksbestuurder, 1964, Colesberg 

Auret A ^ t fd S i A P ? - Versekenngsfonds Pretoria, Asst Sekretaris, 1964 Williston 
Auret A de T, 26, Lucasvleivlakte Pofadder, Boer, 1975 

Aumt *1 r 6 J 7 Posbus 7 Po,adder . Sakeman/Boer, 1966, Die Strand 

1975, Gaties Alexanderbaai/Staats Alluviale Delwery, Installsie Voorman, 

Auret J P, 31, Cam Kiddiestraat 5 Kimberley, Onderwyser 1971 Garies 
venant P J 27, Seunshostel Mosselbaai, Onderwyse7?966, Paarf 

y johanne 8 sburg araW69 13 Turffontein/Grosvenor Motors, Adm Besluurder, 1976, 


S t P ' 32 ',^ eb ;® se Forum Port Elizabeth, Geneesheer, 1967, Stellenbosch 
1975^^Van'derb)jlpark aterSrandSe K °" e9e Gevorderde Ta gniese Onderwys, Dosent, 
Baard J A, Kaapstad, Het Bondsraad in 1966 bygewoon, 

Babst C F, 33, Goedehooplaan 7 Robertson, Onderwyser, 1974 
Badenhorst A A 34, Hoerskool Louis Trichardt, Onderwyser, 1965, Nylstroom 
Badenhort A R, 25, Grensstraat 50 Parys.Onderwyser, 1972, Holshaus 
bestuurdef B J ° W ' 32, Saambou -Nasionale Bouvereniging, Potchefstroom Beleggings- 
1974, Bloemfontein 

Badenhorst C H, 33, Waaikraal Belfast, Boer, 1975 

o?^“ rS ! G t 1 d| f?' P/A Noord-Kaapse BAR ABB, 1975, Postmasburg 
adenhorst D B R, Lid van Uitvoerende Raad se Afrika Kommissie 1973 
Badenhorst D H, 46, P/A S A S & H Upington, Stasiemeester, 1969, Graskop 

SteEnbosch ’ PM DeP ' Va " Landb ° U Tegn ° ienSte Potche 'stroom, Tegnikus, 1965 

R B ^ bors * c i 33 ' Gran i estraat 7 ■ Oberholzer, Onderwyser, 1975, Heidelberg Tvl 
Badenhorst F J, 42, Mahemsvlei Klerksdorp, Boer, 1969 y 

Badenhorst|H J, 34, De Wetstraat 27 Alberante-Uitbreiding Alberton, Geneesheer 

Badenhorst H J, 38, V D Lindestraat Annlin Pretoria, Besturende Direkteur 1977 
Wrtbank J A C ' 28, Newmansfordlaad 2 Queenspark Bulawayo, N G Predikant, 1974, 

Badenhorst J B, 37, P/A Hoerskool Vredenburg, Onderwyser, 1967, Albertinia 
adenhorst J F P, (Lid Nr 1949) Skoolhoof — Boksburg-Noord — Voorgestel U R 1968/ 
Hoot van Voortrekkers 

Badenhorst J H, 46, Tochgekregen Dewetsdorp, Boer, 1974 

Badenhorst J J, 46, Dept Arbeid Pietermaritzburg, Asst Inspekteur, 1966, Bloemfontein 

Ba ™ hC ! r , St J P ’ 37 ’ P/A Usk0 Aluminiumkorporasie Richardsbaai, Voorman/Passer 
1976, Vanderbijlpark 

Badenhorst L J. 31, P/A Noordwes Koop Lichtenburg, Inspekteur, 1965, Delareyville 
Badenhorst L P, 37, Zondachsfontein Ogies, Boer, 1977 
Badenhorst Piet, Wolmaransstad, Skooiinspekteur, 1966 
Badenhorst P C, 29, Pan PK Komatipoort, Boer, 1974, Pretoria 

Badenhorst P J W, 31, P/A S A Weermag Welsynsdiens/S A Vloot, Welsynsoffisier 1974 
Pretoria 

Badenhorst P P, 37, P/A Afdelingsraad Springbok, Sekretaris, 1967, Humansdorp 
Badenhorst Z B, 45, N G Kerk Chrismar Bellville, Predikant, 1967, Kimberley 
Baker I D, 29 H/V Vrystaat- & Krugerstraat Standerton, Vise-Hoof, 1977 Heidelberg 
Bakker P C, 36, P/A Hoer Tegn & Handelskool Vereeniging, Onderwyser, 1974, Bothaville 
Bakkes J M, 32, Greystraat Tarkastad, Onderwyser, 1971, Kroonstad 
Barker E R, 42, Blenheimweg 51 Pinetown/P/A Brownskool Pinetown Adiunk-Hoof 1976 
Standerton 1 1 
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Barkhuizen A J, 44, P/A Nedersetting Charlesville, Boer/Superintendent, 1974, 
Jagersfontein 

Barkhuizen P, 30, Loubad Distr Waterberg, Asst Sekretaris NTK, 1977 
Barkhuizen P R, 26, Darlingstraat 29 Murraysburg, Landdros (Waarnemende), 1977, 
Swellendam 

Barnard A T, P/A Santam Kaapstad, Belleggingsekretaris, 1964, Pretoria 

Barnard B J H 37 Hoewe7 Pumulani Landbou;Hoewes Pretoria, Navorser/Onderstepoort, 


1973,Delmas 

Barnard C J, 37, N H Weeshuis Krugersdorp, Huisvader, 1966, Vanderbijlpark 

Barnard C N, 33, Maraisstraat 71 Kroonstad/S AUK, Ingenieur, 1976, Johannesburg 

Barnard D A, 31, Prov Koshuis Joubertstraat 8 Witrivier, Onderwyser, 1971, Delmas 

Barnard F, 30, Lancestraat 11 Baysville Oos-Londen, Bourekenaar, 1976, Bloemfontein 

Barnard GR.41, P/A Hoerskool Villiers, Skoolhoof, 1977, Pretoria 

Barnard H D, 38, N G Pastorie Vredendal, Predikant, 1970, Swellendam 

Barnard H J, 37, S A Polisie Pretoria, Kaptein, 1968, Kaapstad 

Barnard HMJ, 30, Kameeldrif PK Corona (Brits), Boer, 1976 

Barnard J L, 37, Prinshof Skool Pretoria, Vise-Hoof, 1977, Belfast 

Barnard J P, 41, Alfredstraat 77 Stutterheim, N G Predikant, 1973, Babanango 

Barnard L G, 49, Goudveldse Hoerskool Roodepoort, Onderwyser, 1965 

Barnard M C, 32, Omega Umtali, Boer, 1966 

Barnard M C, 34, P/A Borman Snyman & Barnard Potgietersrus, Prokureur, 1968 
Barnard M C, 34, P/A Opleidingkollege Wellington, Dosent, 1974, Warrenton 
Barnard M J,’31, P/A N P van Natal Durban, Hoofsekretaris 1968, Pietermaritzburg 
Barnard P J, 30, Sesdelaan 4A Mellville/Hoerskool Vorentoe Johannesburg, Onderwyser, 
1970, Pretoria 

Barnard P J, 33, Universiteit Pretoria, Student, 1969, Swellendam 
Barnard P R, 34, Liebenbergstraat Upmgton, Geneesheer, 1970 

Barnard S G 33, Badenhorststraat 105. Fairland Johannesburg, Vise-Hoof, 1976, Florida 

Barnard S S, 47, P U vir C H O Potchefstroom, Professor, 1975,Fochville 

Barnard W, 47, P/A Nywerheidsafd Sentraal Wes-Kobp Kroonstad, Hoofbestuurder, 1968, 


Otavi SWA . _ . . n77 

Barnard W A 37 Turnerstraat 3 Delahaye Bellville/Sanlam, Bestuurder Personeel, 1977 
Barnard W H M, 43, Posbus 155 Upmgton, Boer/Vervoerkontr, 1967, Oudtshoorn 
Barnardo D J, 45, Sendingpastorie Koppies, Sendeling, 1964, Villiers 
Barnardo J, U P E Kampus Somerstrand Port Elizabeth — (Skakel by U P E 4.2.76) 
Barnardt T H, 35, Huis Jordaan Lmgenstraat Kaapstad, Onderwyser, 1970, Umondale 
Barry R v R, Calitzdorp Gereelde skakel by afdelingsraadkongresse 
Barry Rvr! 30, P/A Roelou Barry Motors Robertson, Sakeman, 1967 
Bartleman T W, 33, Goedemoed Marquard, Boer, 1967, Virginia 
Barton A P, 39, Jessiestraat 19 Chrismar Bellville, Klerk, 1966, Kaapstad 
Basson A j, 38, P/A N G Gemeente Pietersburg-Noord, Predikant, 1974, Jan Kempdorp 
Basson A J (Lid Nr 4075) Piketberg - Boer - (Voorgestel U R 1968) 

Basson A L, 33, Munisipaliteit Stellenbosch, Asst Stadstesourier, 1964, Standerton 

Basson C J J, 33, Hoerskool Langenhoven Pretoria, Onderwyser, 1965 

Basson D S, 35, Universiteit Stellenbosch, Dosent, 1976, Oudtshoorn 

Basson G C, 40, Laerskool Grootfontein, Onderwyser, 1965, Omaruru 

Basson G C, 39, Boekenhoutstraat 25 Birchleigh, Snr Uitgewer Perskor, 1971, Pretoria * 

Basson H P, 27, Bromptonweg 18, Bloemfontein/N G Gemeente De Bloem, Predikant, 


Basson .^Durbanstraat 61. Worcester/S A S & H, Werksvoorman 1 ^ 76 p ^ lt ® , l' ha9e 

Basson J A, 32, Ramonalaan 144, Erasmusrand/P/A Von Wielligh & Verba Pretoria, 

ingenieur, 1976, _ , . 

Basson J H, 37, P/A S A Polisie Brandfort, Luitenant, 1975, Pretoria 

Basson J T (Basie), 39, Longlaan 439 Ferndale Randburg, Eiendomsagent, 1975, 

Bas'son^M, 30, P/A Dept Landbou Tegn Dienste Middelburg Tvl, Voorligtingsbeampte, 


1964, 

Pretoria __ 

Basson M H M, 30, Baviaanskloof PK Eendekuil, Boer, 1969 . 

Basson MM 32 H T S N Diederichs Krugersdorp, Onderwyser, 1968, Randfontein 
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Basson N J S, 31, Onderwyskollege Pretoria, Dosent, 1967 
Basson N J S, 41, Holgatfontein Nigel, Boer, 1970, Devon 
Basson P A, 29, Rheboksdam Malmesbury, Boer, 1968 
Basson S P, 29, Langzeekoegat Devon, Boer, 1964 

Basson S W, 49, P/A Montagu;Eksekuteurskamer Barrydale, Takbestuurder 1967 
Montagu 

Basson W D, 37, P/A Laerskool Eendracht, Skoolhoof, 1969, Evander 
Basson W H, 46, Bosjeskop Nelspruit, Boer, 1975, Ventersdorp 
Beoker J M, 33 Ericastraat 4 Parow-Noord - (Finansies) (Med Nav) Asst Sekretaris, 1977 
® e ^ ker , R . C ' tt’ P/A w eakley & Becker Otjiwarongo, Rekenmeester, 1969, Outjo 
Bedford J A, 25, Privaatsak 814 Witsieshoek, Asst Rekenmeester 1971, Pretoria 
Bedford J A Departement van Bantoe-admimstrasie & ontwikkeling, Rundu, 1977 
Bee ge A P S 35 Van Zylstraat 16 Rustenburg, N G Predikant, 1971, Viljoenskroon 
Beetge G P, 36, Potgieterstraat 11A Eastleigh (Edenvale), Wes-Randse B A Raad 1977 
Halfweghuis 

Beezhold P E, 32, P/A S A Weermag Pretoria, Kolonel (ING), 1975 

Pe jY P J A 4 _ 2 0 ^ F Malanrylaan Sandspruit PK Honeydew, Diamantslyper, 1972, Randburg 

Bekker A, 32, Lugmagbasis Bioemspruit, Majoor, 1974, Ysterplaat 

Bekker C J, 24, P/A Hoerskool van Kerken Bloemfontein, Onderwyser, 1965 

Bekker E H 40, Harmony Goudmyn Virginia, Hoofgeoloog, 1974, Roodepoort 

Bekker G, 48, Rosslands Colesberg, Boer, 1970, Rietbron 

n°;^ N G , C aSt0 o e pieterma ritzburg, Predikant, 1970, Johannesburg 
Bekker I L, 29, Geref Kerk Sinoia Rhodesie, Predikant, 1977, Potchefstroom 
Bekker J A, 35, Uitval oor Kuruman, Boer, 1973 
Bekker J B, 35, P/A Bekker Rollermeule Bethal, Sakeman, 1965 
Bekker J H, 33, Kabolk Upington, Boer/Onderwyser, 1972, Kimberley 
Bekker J H, 34, Doringbos Rietbron, Boer, 1977 

□ e ^ er L P ; i 1, P/A N G Pastorie Clanwilliam, Predikant, 1974, Stellenbosch 
Bekker M J, Calitzdorp, Senator (Lid nr. 2012) 

Bekker M J 35, P/A Volkskas Petrus Steyn, Rekenmeester, 1974, Harrismith 
Bekker P M, 60, P/A Onderstepoort Pretoria, Skeikundige, 1968 
Bekker P M, 29, P/A Universiteit Pretoria, Snr Lektor/Advokaat, 1974 
Bell G M, 30, Kendal 28 Eversdal Durbanville, Geneesheer, 1977 
Bell J U, 28, Kightleystraat 28 Brandfort, Onderwyser, 1967 Bothaville 
Bell J W, 38, Esperanto Ceres, Boer, 1965, Senekal 

Benade A J S, 36, Quentinweg 13, Robertsham Johannesburg Fisiolooo 1975 
Braamfontein 

Benade D v d M, Lid U R Ekonomiese Kommissie 1973 

Be p n e a trus J s?eyn 4, PM Witwatersrandse Te 9 n Kollege Johannesburg, Snr Lektor, 1968, 

Benade J G, (Lid Nr 10657), Putneyweg 19 Rossmore Johannesburg, Snr Lektor 

benade J G, 46, S A S Tugappelraad.Boksburg Voorgestel vir die U R Voorsitter 1976 
Tsumeb 

Benade J M, (Lid Nr 1732), Rustenburg-Noord, Predikant, 1965 

Be , rl QT C If ? 9, Sl 9 nallaan 5 P/A Hoerskool Vryburger (Elandsfontein), Adjunk-Hoof 
1975, Alberton 

Benade S J, 38, P/A Munisipaliteit Vanderbijlpark, Stadstesourier, 1967, Boksburq 
Benade Z L, 44, P/A Hoer Tegn Skool Tom Naude Pietersburg, Waarn Hoof 1970 
Johannesburg ’ ’ 

Benecke F C, 33, Yorkstraat 26 Nigel, Onderwyser, 1977, Tzaneen 
Beneke C F, 34, Tradouw P K Afrikaskop, Boer, 1968, Kestell 
Beneke M J, 36, Sitrus Koop Malelane, Bestuurder, 1964, Patentie 

Beneke S J, 38, P/A Tegn Afd Hoofposkantoor Mtubatuba, P & T Tegn, 1974, Ladysmith 
Natal J 

Benninghoff W, 38, Lyrastraat 34, Waterkloofrif Pretoria, Tandarts, 1977, Bothaville 
Benson M C, 43 P/A Tuckners Vleishandelaars Linden Johannesburg, Bestuurder, 1967 

Beroh M M 2 pnc P h /A 7 ^ ^h 00l (t M T Steyn Phili PP olis - Onderhoof, 1974, Bloemfontein 
bergh M M, Posbus 7 Bothaville, 1962 

Bergh OMP, 46, Landdroskantoor Calvinia, Landdros, 1965, Malmesbury 
Bergh S J (Lid Nr 4856), Skoolhoof — Uitenhage —Voorgestel vir die UR in 1968 








Bernard N J, 37, PK Balfour Kaap, Boer/Slagter, 1968, Tarkastad 

Bernard P B, 29, Boogstraat 2, Naudeville Welkom, Onderwyser, 1971, Bloemfontein 

Bernado J, Universiteit van Port Elizabeth 

Berry J S, 40, N G Pastorie Barkley-Oos, Predikant, 1967, Bultfontein 
Besselaar J F, 34, Edinburg Witputstasie, Boer, 1965, Hopetown 
Bester A, 35, P/A Volkskas BPK Lindley, Rekenmeester, 1974, Pretoria 
Bester A J, 46, Onverwacht Molteno, Boer, 1973 

Bester A J J, 36, Hoer Landbouskool Bekker Magaliesburg, Onderwyser, 1977, Vryburg 
Bester A N E, 40, Varsfontein Graafwater, Boer, 1969 
Bester A W, 35, Hoerskooi Reivilo, Onderwyser, 1969, Paarl 
Bester C. 38. N G Kerk Birchleigh, Predikant, 1977, Verwoerdburg 
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